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THE TENURE OF LAND IN EUROPE. 


HE question of the Land is loom- 
ing in the immediate future, 
and men are to-day gathering up 
from the various countries of Eu- 
rope those materials from which may 
be obtained a more perfect grasp 
of the constituents to be considered. 
In its first view the problem ap- 
pears complex to the extreme of 
complexity ; for Common Law and 
Roman Law, Feudal Law and Kccle- 
siastical Law, are so interwoven that 
the highest legal intellects have ex- 
pressed their sense of the enormous 
difficulties in which the matter is in- 
volved, and have from time to time 
indicated their desire to find a 
remedy. 

But far more important, because 
more profound, passionate, and 
growing, is that phase of the ques- 
tion which is discussed in all the 
great manufacturing centres of our 
country ; and which does not en- 
quire what are the legal technicali- 
ties or difficulties, but asks, whence 
came the original possession of the 
land, and what constitutes the right 
of holding? These questions are 
asked with a feverish intensity which 
has a significance more powerful 
than words. They are debated 
from one end of our land to the 
other, and they occasionally rise 
broadly upward in the face of great 
meetings; rousing to temporary 
madness the whole mass of the 
audience, and shutting out all else 
in the excitement of the one ques- 
tion of the Land. 
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None recognise these truths more 
absolutely than those who know 
the under-current of life most 
thoroughly; and the greater the 
certainty of these facts, the greater 
is the necessity that the problem 
should be reduced into its simpler 
elements, so that all minds may 
grasp the difficulty with which we 
have to deal. It is from this point 
of view that the present state of land 
tenure in Europe affords us a great 
lesson and a great opportunity. 
On some parts of its surface may 
be seen the earlier forms of tenure 
re-awakening into full force and 
activity, whilst at other points 
there still remain the stagnating re- 
cords of the past, slowly dying out. 
In Rome ecclesiastical law lately 
held its sway ; in Prussia modified 
feudalism still insists upon the 
divine right of kings; whilst in 
Russia the old form of communism 
re-appears, heralded in with shouts 
of jubilation, and credited with the 
power to revivify society. These 
forms of land occupancy exhibit the 
widest possible divergencies; for 
despite the apparent uniformity im- 
pressed upon them by the outside 
trappings of modern life, such as 
religion, war, or commerce, they 
yet in reality contain differences of 
condition that are separated by cen- 
turies of civilisation. 

At the present time in Europe 
we have four influences in greater 
or lesser activity. The earliest, the 
widest spread, the most permanent, 
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and, in one sense, the most import- 
ant, is the old law of communism ; 
for, when closely viewed and care- 
fully traced through its various 
modifications, it will be found to 
underlie the entire structure of 
European land tenure. Arising out 
of it, extending over it, and having 
had in the past almost as wide a 
range of activity, is that of feudal 
law ; its influence having ever been 
directed to the abrogation of com- 
mon holdings and the building up 
of manorial rights. This power of 
feudalism grew but slowly, rising 
into full development at the time of 
our own Norman Conquest, and 
retaining, even to the present hour, 
some of its most marked privileges 
in their entirety. Against this law of 
feudal tenure—against the assump- 
tion of superior right—against the 
line of demarcation that separated 
class from class—against the pre- 
tension of being above or below the 
salt—the whole power of modern 
thought and modern progress has 
struggled, and in that struggle has 
ever achieved its victory. It has 
been enabled, step by step and little 
by little, to break down the succes- 
sive barriers; how this has been 
achieved, by whateffortsand through 
what processes, is best told by that 
series of enactments that appears 
in our statute books. But these 
three great influences—that of the 
law of common tenure, the law of 
feudal tenure, and the law of mo- 
dern thought—are each modified by 
another influence, the conditions of 
population as represented by the 
greater or lesser density of life. So 
long as a population is sparse, so 
long as large tracts of country re- 
main uncultivated, so long will the 
law of common holding and the law of 
feudal tenure have a more or less di- 
rect vitality : but when life becomes 
dense, when each foot of land ac- 
quires a value, and when thestruggle 
for the means of life deepens in in- 
tensity, then the law of feudal te- 
nure must struggle with or yield to 
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that of modern thought. Such a 
special condition is the condition of 
our own land to-day, and the signs 
are not wanting that the time ap- 
proaches when a more or less defi- 
nite solution will have to be found. 
It has been said that the law of 
common holding underlies all land 
tenure in Europe, and the reasons 
why this is so are very evident. 
The system of common holding was 
the original type of land tenure, 
and existed alike amongst the early 
Romans, the early Teutons, and 
their still more early progenitors 
the Indo-Germanic tribes, and evi- 
dence of each of these points exists 
to the present time. In tracing 
them separately out, the more pro- 
nounced point is the distinct asso- 
ciation of the people with the land ; 
for not only was the land held in 
common and cultivated in com- 
mon, but the possession of land 
was hedged round with distinct 
limitations in a clearly defined 
manner. These limitations retain 
their significance in many parts 
of Europe at the present time, 
but it is only when the broad fact 
stands out in its simple integrity 
that we are enabled to appreciate 
the full force of its teaching. Thus, 
for instance, as is the case in the 
common lands of England or the 
Mark lands of Germany, we find 
systems of land tenure in force 
that have existed from times long 
preceding the Norman Conquest or 
the downfall of the Roman Empire. 
It is only under such circumstances 
as these that we can recognise how 
unchanging are some forms of land 
tenure in Europe. But if this be 
true of the West, where our law of 
life is the law of change, how much 
more is it so of that earlier home of 
our forefathers, the land of the East, 
where the law of permanency is 
stamped on all forms of thought, 
and where, apart from the impress 
of European ideas, the conditions 
of life, even to trivialities, remain 
unbroken for centuries ? We might, 
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therefore, anticipate to find in India 
: to-day those prototypes of land 
tenure which have exercised and 
still exercise so large an influence 
on Europe, and it is found that they 
not only exist, but are exceedingly 
widely spread. 

In India at the present time a 
large proportion of the whole empire 
is divided into communities, in 
which the land is held and culti- 
vated in common, and the limita- 
tions by which the system is sur- 
rounded are thus given by a careful 
and painstaking writer :' ‘When I 
speak of a village community, I use 
this latter word in our ordinary 
English sense, and not to signify 
the actual holding of property in 
common. ... It is true that in 
early times, before communities have 
settled down to fixed cultivation, the 
land is held to a great degree in 
common for grazing purposes, pri- 
vate property being in cattle, not 
inland. . . . The bond, then, which 
keeps together a village community 
is rather municipal than a commu- 
nity of property. Thecultivated land 
is held by individuals, and the com- 
mon interest in common property 
is scarcely greater’ than that which 
exists amongst the commoners of 
an English manor. The waste land 
and grazing ground are held in com- 
mon ; certain common receipts are 
brought to a common fund ; certain 
commonchargesare charged against 
the same fund, and distributed in a 
cess on individuals according totheir 
holdings. There is a system of mu- 
nicipal management, and the com- 
munity claims to exercise a certain 
limited control over its members, 
and to have a reversionary right to 
the land of members who cease to 
cultivate or fail to pay ; but beyond 
this there is complete individual 
freedom. ... The community is 
managed by a council of elders, 
who rule it so long as they retain 
the confidence of the people, and 
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1 Tenure of Land in India. By George Campbell, Esq. Cobden Club Paper. 
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who conduct all negotiations with 
the Government. In such avillage, 
then, the body of the cultivators 
consider themselves to be the pro- 
prietors. They are united and very 
strong; they certainly exercise 
rights of property, and no one 
would dream of attempting to dis- 
turb them.’ 

The distinguishing mark of all 
early forms of proprietorship is 
the possession of land by the com- 
munity as distinct from the pos- 
session of land by the individual ; 
it is only as civilisation advances, 
and the value of individuality be- 
comes more thoroughly recog- 
nised, that personal rights rise 
more and more distinctly into being. 
The reasons for this being so are 
very large. In the earlier stages 
of civilised life the relationship of 
family ties and kinship forms the 
great bond of union, and the tribe, 
the village, or the clan constitutes 
the rude, if effective, organisation 
by which the people are guided and 
controlled. This system has existed 
throngh all history; it appears in 
our earlier Biblical records, in the 
early history of Greece and Rome, 
in the early Germanic customs, and 
it has its root and its explanation 
in the natural growth of family life. 
It is thus we are enabled to under- 
stand how it is that, under such 
widely varying circumstances, the 
same phenomena repeat themselves 
how, for instance, we meet the 
almost identical type of organisa- 
tion alike in our Highland clans, the 
wild mountaineers of India, and the 
communal life of Russia. With 
what intensity these feelings main- 
tain themselves, so far as common 
holding is concerned, is sometimes 
strangely illustrated. One instance 
may be given: ‘The most curious 
proof that the natives do not neces- 
sarily prefer the separate to the 
joint system is found in the fact 
published in some of the official 
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papers of the Madras Presidency, 
that in that country villages were 
found which for half a century had 
submitted to the farce of a Govern- 
ment assessment on each individual, 
but had year by year lumped the in- 
dividual assessment together and re- 
divided the total in their own way 
among the members of the commu- 
nity.’ Nothing could more vividly 
illustrate the permanency of the 
feeling for communal life, and ‘all 
the other facts that come to light 
indicate the extreme antiquity of 
the present system. So much is 
this the case that we may recognise 
in India to-day the same system 
of land tenure as that which 
existed when the outflowing of 
life from their tribes overran 
Europe; and it is by thus tracing 
the connection through that we 
are enabled to perceive how the 
original tenure of all land in Europe 
was that of ‘common land.’ The 
fact that this was so becomes all 
the more clear by noting how in 
some parts of Europe the old con- 
ditions still remain in their full 
integrity. In Westphalia we have 
the common use of forest and pas- 
ture; on the Weser, the Moselle, 
and the Elbe we have the system of 
close villages, which until lately 
retained all their ancient rights ; 
whilst in some of those districts, 
such as Snarholzbach, so recently 
as 1863 the only private rights of 
property were the house and the 
garden attached to it: all other land 
of whatever kind, with the exception 
of a varying portion which remained 
for common use, was periodically 
divided by lots amongst the owners 
in common according to their rights, 
and thus changed ownership ac- 
cording to the results of the draw- 
ing. In other parts of Prussia the 
rights of common still remain over 
wood and forest. In Russia we 
have the re-creation of the old form 
of communism; and whether for 
good or for evil, by wisdom or by 
folly, the conditions of the past 
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have been made the standard to 
measure the exigencies of the pre- 
sent. In that seething of life which 
was evoked throughout the great 
Russian Empire at the close of the 
Crimean war, the one thought that 
rose uppermost, the one idea that: 
bound together antagonistic sys- 
tems, was that which based itself on 
the recognition that the law of com- 
munism was not only the original 
framework of Russian society, but 
was the one means by which Russia 
herself could be regenerated. With 
what passionate feeling this idea 
was worked out, and through what 
vast changes it was carri ied, is well 
shown in Eckardt’s Modern Russia, 
in one part of which, when speaking 
of the struggles of parties, the 
author thus expresses himself: ‘The 
most important bond between these 
two factions who were destined to 
share the sway over the Russian 
youth, consisted in their common 
adherence to the old Russian law 
of communism, which excluded all 
personal possession of property and 
made the land of the community 
the possession of all its members.’ 

The identity of principle which 
characterises the various forms of 
existing communism in India, in 
Russia, in Germany, in Greece, and 
elsewhere, tends to support the 
idea that they all had a common 
origin in the East. This thought 
is aided by their general antiquity, 
and upheld alike by local tradition, 
historic facts, and the affinity of 
languages, and all these influences 
combine to give the idea the stamp 
of accuracy. Beyond this it is 
broadly and generally accepted 
that Europe was peopled from the 
high table-land of Asia, and the 
wave of population that poured 
forth was ever from the East towards 
the West. Under these circum- 
stances it is natural to recognise 
that the migratory tribes would 
carry with them, not only the tra- 
ditions of their early home, but the 
laws of life by which they had been 
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governed. It is thus that the old 
form of land tenure would take root 
throughout the whole of Europe, 
and it is thus that the various dis- 
jointed cases that exist have so 
minute and positive a resemblance, 
having sprung from the same source. 

Nothing is more certain than 
that land tenure is at all times 
slow to change, even under the 
most adverse conditions ; but when 
it is in harmony with the con- 
ditions of life by which it is sur- 
rounded, it not only does not 
change, but it fructifies with a preg- 
nant vitality. Such has been the 
case of land tenure in India; for 
though it bears on all its features 
the marks of an extreme antiquity, 
it has yet possessed sufficient in- 
nate force to retain its original 
form unimpaired by the lapse of 
ages, although placed in the midst 
of the very materials of change. 
Such a result is possible only when 
the system satisfies the requirements 
of the existing society; for it may 
be generally accepted, that although 
systems are difficult to change, they 
retain their permanency only when 
they are in harmony with the life 
they are supposed to represent. 

But the conditions that separate 
Europe and the East are the con- 
ditions represented by the law of 
change. In the East life stagnates 
from age to age, whilst in the West 
the upwelling of thought is cease- 
less in its craving for advance ; and 
it is thus that although communism 
was the original condition of all 
land tenure in Europe, it belongs to 
and is a representative of the earlier 
forms of civilisation. 

The force that rose into being 
to contest with communism the 
total possession of the land was 
the growth of feudalism, and the 
struggle between these two powers 
has extended over a thousand 
years, and is in full force to- 
day. Many of us are so accus- 
tomed to regard feudalism from the 
manifestations of its later develop- 
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ment as it stands broadly out with 
its noble castles and its grand 
possessions, that we are scarcely 
prepared to recognise the form it 
assumed in its earlier aspects; yet 
it is quite clear that in the first 
forms of feudalism the chief and 
his retainers occupied the same 
level, the leader being elected out of 
the body on account of his superior 
prowess and superior sagacity. It 
is only as the principle became 
more complex, and the class that 
adopted fighting as its profession 
separated itself more and more 
broadly from the other elements of 
the community, that the distinction 
between baron and retainers became 
in any sense a marked one; and 
even then the footing on which 
they stood to one another was 
broadly different from what many 
imagine. The position of the baron 
with his followers was that of 
the leader of the military bro- 
therhood, and sketches are not 
wanting which indicate a rough 
fellowship, in which ‘the Bauer of 
the twelfth or thirteenth centuries is 
exhibited as a jovial, high-handed 
fellow, who holds his own with the 
folk of the castle, and is quick at re- 
tort both with cudgel and his tongue.’ 

Yet this element, which was des- 
tined to extend its sway over 
Europe, and which, with all its 
faults, has been the acting cause 
in the achievement of many of our 
greatest liberties, was itself a natu- 
ral production of the then existing 
condition of life. The mere fact that 
feudalism has been developed in a 
more or less perfect form in Russia, 
India, and in England even pre- 
vious to the Norman Conquest, tends 
to show that feudalism itself is 
the natural outgrowth of a special 
condition of civilisation—that con- 
dition which is the one step 
higher than that of communism. 
The development of the feudal 
system and the rise of life in towns 
are contemporaneous events; the 
one is a complement of the other, 
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and it is here the great division of 
class interests first rises into view. 
One portion of the population be- 
came absorbed in manufacturing 
and commercial pursuits; another 
still adhered to the land; whilst a 
third became the representative 
of war, undergoing its dangers, 
winning its victories, and claiming 
its spoils. Tho final result was not 
difficult to forecast: the military 
element dominated everywhere; and 
its representative men, chosen from 
their own ranks, became the holders 
of fiefs and lords of the soil. 
The division of the community as 
represented by town life helped to 
aid the condition from which serf- 
domism was eventually evolved. 
The mere fact that manufacturers 
and traders became absorbed in 
their own pursuits constituted one 
source of weakness to those who 
still followed the pursuit of agri- 
culture; for whilst the military 
class found it necessary to maintain 
a more or less perfect organisation, 
and a greater or lesser state of effi- 
ciency, the peasant holders of the 
land, from whom they themselves 
had emerged, became mere serfs 
through the operation of one-sided 
laws and the conditions of life 
by which they were surrounded. 
The broad result here indicated was 
the same all over Europe; but the 
legal steps by which it was carried 
out in our own country have a 
curious significance when viewed 
from the point now indicated. 
Amongst the earliest laws passed 
with regard to the land is one of 
the time of Henry III. At that 
period the recognition of the right 
of common holding had not died 
out, either in the minds of the 
people, the nobles, or royalty, whilst 
on the other hand the develop- 
ment of commerce had begun to 
give a new value to the land that 
surrounded the towns. The barons 
of that day evidenced a keen per- 
ception of their own interests, and 
desired from time to time to enclose 
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such portions as seemed to them 
most convenient for their own pur- 
poses; but against this course the 
people strongly protested, and their 
protests assumed such distinct form 
that the Act now referred to was 
passed to meet the difficulty, and 
runs as follows (Statute of Mer- 
ton) : 

‘ Also because many great men of 
England (which have infeoffed 
knights and their freeholders of 
small tenements on their great 
manors) have complained that they 
cannot make their profit of the 
residue of their manors, as of waste, 
woods, and pasture, whereas the 
same feoffees have sufficient pastures, 
as much as belong to their tene- 
ments: It is provided and granted, 
that whenever such feoffees do 
bring an assize of novel disseisin 
for their common of pasture, and it 
is acknowledged before the justices 
that they have as much pasture as 
sufficeth to their tenements, and 
that they have free egress and 
regress from their tenements to the 
pasture, then let them be contented 
therewith, and they on whom it 
was complained go quits of as much 
as they have made their profit of 
their lands, wastes, woods, and pas- 
tures; and if they allege that they 
have not sufficient pasture or sufli- 
cient ingress or regress, according 
to their hold, then let the truth be 
enquired by assize; and if it be 
found by the assize that the same de- 
forcers have disturbed them of their 
ingress and regress, or that they had 
not sufficient pasture, as before 
said, then shall they recover their 
seisin by view of the inquest, so 
that by their discretion and oath 
the plaintiffs shall have sufficient 
pasture and sufficient ingress and 
egress in form aforesaid, and the 
disseisors shall be amerced, and 
shall yield damages as they were 
wont before this provision. And if 
it be certified by the assize that the 
plaintiffs have sufficient pasture with 
ingress and egress (as before is 
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said), let the other make their profit 
of the residue and go quit of that 
assize.’ 

Through the lapse of ages, and in 
spite of the quaint technical phraseo- 
logy in which the statute expresses 
itself, the broad facts of the case 
come out clearly enough. It was 
the people who objected; it was 
they who brought actions at assize 
against the lords of the manor; it 
was they who were discontented ; 
and it was to meet their complaints, 
and by indirect action to give in- 
creased or new powers to the rights 
of the manor, that the Act was 
passed. Nothing is clearer than 
that the interpretation of any Act 
must be sought for in the condi- 
tions of the times to which it be- 
longs, and for the better government 
of which it was created. When 
viewed in this light the Statute of 
Merton has a positive significance. 

The next statute was passed in 
the time of Edward IL, and is 
equally curious as indicating the 


gradual changes that were creep- 
ing over the law of land, as well as 
the continuous limitations that were 
being imposed upon rights of com- 


mons. ‘These results were not 
achieved without protest, struggle, 
and bloodshed ; for the Rebeccaites 
of that age swept away time after 
time the various boundaries that 
were erected, and which marked the 
intention of the lord of the manor to 
entrench upon the rights of common. 
The Act of Edward I. runs as fol- 
lows: ‘ Whereas in a Statute made 
at Merton, it was granted that lords 
of wastes, woods, and pastures 
might approve the said wastes, 
woods, and pastures, notwithstand- 
ing the contradiction of their tenants, 
so that the tenants had sufficient 
pasture to their tenements, with free 
egress and regress to the same. 
And when sometime it chanceth 
that one having right to approve 
doth levy a dyke or an hedge, and 
some by night, or at another season 
when they suppose not to be espied, 
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do overthrow the hedge or dyke, and 
it cannot be known by verdict of 
the assize or jury who did overthrow 
the hedge or dyke, and men of the 
town near will not indict such as 
be guilty of the fact, the} towns 
near adjoining shall be distrained to 
levy the hedge or dyke at their own 
cost and to yield damages.’ 

The same general indication runs 
through the series of enactments that 
have passed from that time to this: 
they express the atmosphere by 
which they were surrounded ; for 
although century after century the 
struggle still continued, the result 
was ever the same, the nobles always 
winning and the people always 
losing. The final result came at the 
Restoration. A great property law- 
yer naively adds: ‘At the restora- 
tion of Charles II. a final blow was 
given to the whole system : its form 
indeed remained, but its spirit was 
extinguished; the tenure of land 
then became less burdensome to the 
owner and less troublesome to the 
law student; and the courts of law, 
instead of being occupied with suits 
between lords and tenants, had their 
attention more directed to contro- 
versies between different owners.’ 
The same general results were tak- 
ing place all over Europe: the sys- 
tem born of feudalism had forced 
the stronger brains and stronger 
wills into the higher walks of life, 
and they used their position to the 
advantage of their own class. Our 
laws and the laws of other countries 
teem with evidence of this truth; 
one enactment after another was 
passed for the express purpose of 
concentrating and extending the 
rights of the feudal aristocracy, and 
the result was the gradual and 
almost total absorption of the land 
into their hands. It is idle to pro- 
test against the result or the mode 
by which it was produced, for it is 
the natural tendency of all class le- 
gislation. Aristocrat, plutocrat, and 
democrat arealike in this particular, 
for each has a distinct tendency to 
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mould the laws of the country into 
harmony with the ideas which they 
represent, 

But the very success of feudalism, 
the very power of concentrative 
force that gave it at once its mili- 
tary supremacy and its class 
character, the very qualities that 
enabled it to triumph over all oppo- 
sition, formed the elements of its 
greatest danger. It developed a 
state of society where everything 
was for the aristocrats and nothing 
for the people. 

In France the most extreme forms 
of feudal tenure were retained in all 
their coarse integrity. Society un- 
der Louis XV. and Louis XVI. pre- 
sented a series of strange pictures, 
Madame Pompadours, lettres de 
cachet, and secret espionage; whilst 
the wits and writers jeered and 
gibed at everything. At last the 
force of despair found its wild 
utterance in those pangs that cul- 
minated in the earthquake of the 
Revolution. 

In Germany feudalism died out 
more slowly, being held in check 
by the genius of Frederick the 
Great ; whilst in our own country 
the horror inspired by the deifica- 
tion of Reason and the butchery of 
a king banded together all ranks 
among us. This union of classes, 
which had its origin in panic and 
disgust, was cemented through the 
dread felt for the first Napoleon. The 
conflict that originated in support 
of legitimacy deepened through the 
whole war, and left behind a bitter 
antagonism that is only now slowly 
dying out. 

It is not necessary to assume that 
the policy adopted by our country 
at that time was adopted as a mere 
result of aristocratic prejudice. The 
more probable and the more pleasant 
idea is that the heat engendered by 
exciting events had so thoroughly 
carried away men’s thoughts that 
they really believed that the struggle 
was one for position, prestige, and 
freedom. Whatever may have been 
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the origin of that great French war, 
the result has been to give a dif- 
ferent standard of land tenure in 
our country to that which exists on 
every other part of the Continent, 
for England alone at the present 
time retains the strong impress of 
feudalism. Although this result is 
doubtless due, in some degree, to 
the causes now indicated, it has 
also been aided by our insular posi- 
tion, which separated us from the 
propagandism of the Revolution. 
Its outbreak shattered the feudal 
system in France, and the Code Napo- 
leon has taken great care to prevent 
the possibility of its reconstruction. 
As the destruction of feudalism re- 
presented the downfall of class in- 
terests, so the establishment of the 
Empire laid the foundation of 
modern agrarian life. 

It has been said that the struggle 
which culminated in the outburst 
of the French Revolution was the 
struggle between feudal pretension 
on the one side, and the demands 
of modern thought on the other. 
Tt will also be found that the 
struggle was between the uphold- 
ing of mere class position and i 
terests, and the claim for individual 
freedom and development. It was 
thus that the feeling that propa- 
gated the Revolution, as well as 
the idea on which that feeling was 
based, has again and again risen to 
the surface in the trite phrase of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
Liberty is the freedom from serf- 
labour ; Equality is the equal status 
of all men before the law; and 
Fraternity the bonds of a universal 
brotherhood. It matters nothing 
that the dreams of enthusiasts 
have failed to realise themselves in 
everyday life, or that the wildness of 
fanatics has broken down their own 
programme: the force it created still 
remains, and has tended to mould 
the whole course of modern society. 
From it were formed those military 
elements that made the armies of 
the first Republic everywhere irre- 
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sistible, for they carried with them 
the nerve-force of a new hope, and 
the recuperative power of an ideal 
standard. These results were widely 
spread and greatly intensified by 
the military genius of Napoleon ; 
and that series of splendid victories 
which gave France the sway over 
Belgium, the mastery over Austria 
and Prussia, the alliance with 
Russia, and which placed her grasp 
alike on Sweden in the north and 
Spain in the south, formed the ele- 
ments of a more or less efficient 
propagandism of French revolution- 
ary ideas. The results are before 
us to-day in the land tenure of 


Europe. At the present moment, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Prussia, 


and Austria are more or less dis- 
tinctly under its influence ; and it 
may be broadly said that where the 
French arms conquered, there the 
French agrarian law now prevails. 

Our own country formed the 
headland beyond which the surge 
of that tempest of human life never 
came. Our people stood forth, fierce, 
compact, and defiant, fighting the 
great fight with the fervour and 
intensity of a patriotic and religious 
enthusiasm. All things French 
were hated with an intense hatred, 
all new ideas were hunted out of 
respectable society, and the de- 
nunciative eloquence of Burke com- 
bined with the splendid genius of 
Pitt to brand all new social doc- 
trines with infamy. This state of 
things reacted upon the law of 
land tenure, and there is probably 
no one fact that has tended so un- 
mistakeably to bind our laws down 
to their old conditions as the re- 
sult of our great French war. More 
than half a century of peaceful re- 
lations has not yet blotted out its 
memory, and we are only now be- 
ginning slowly, and with hesitation, 
to recognise that we have as much 
to learn from our neighbours as 
they have to learn from us. 

The quietude and almost indiffer- 
ence with which the great mass of 
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English society has hitherto re- 
garded the question of land tenure 
has two causes: the one the sub- 
stantial existence of individual and 
political freedom, the other the re- 
latively small proportion that the 
agricultural class bears to the total 
of our population. These two causes 
have also been largely aided by the 
development of our commerce, which 
has given employment to our ra- 
pidly-increasing numbers. The peo- 
ple flocked to the towns, attracted 
by the rising of factories, which af- 
forded a market for their labour, 
and in the general improvement of 
their position the question of land 
tenure was tided over. But it will 
be quite evident that this cannot in- 
definitely continue, as the capacity 
of commerce is not indefinitely ex- 
pansive; and thus, sooner or later, 
the great question of the land will 
rise with irresistible force to the sur- 
face. At the present time the dis- 
cussions that take place in the open 
air in London and in other great 
cities are stirring up the elements 
of the problem, and these influences 
areaided by the rapidly growing sym- 
pathy that exists between the arti- 
san Classes of the different countries 
in Europe, by which a propagandism 
of thought and a dissemination of 
actual facts are rapidly taking place. 
From a combination of these va- 
rious causes the demand will arise 
that the land shall cease to be the 
exclusive privilege of the few. That 
this result must come is inevitable, 
but how long before it is realised 
will depend upon the means of life 
that exist for the great body of the 
people. So long as our commerce 
grows and creates sufficient employ- 
ment for the people, the whole ques- 
tion will be regarded with a tem- 
perate if earnest curiosity ; but 
should lords of manors awaken the 
pertinent question of common rights, 
the laws of land tenure may fall 
under discussion with an emphasis 
which wil! not be again subdued. 
We have now rapidly sketched 
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in outline the three great influences 
on which the whole structure of 
European land tenure may be said to 
depend ; but it will be necessary to 
recognise that the three principles 
act and re-act upon each other, pro- 
ducing a series of modifications that 
extend from the most ancient form 
of common holding to the most 
modern form of proprietorship. It 
will also be wise to remember that 
these three great systems are the 
distinct outgrowth of their sur- 
roundings, and are more or less 
directly representative of particular 
features of civilised life. It is thus 
as impossible that communism can 
succeed feudalism, as it would be 
that feudalism could succeed mo- 
dernism. The great divisions of 
Patriarchal Communism, Aristo- 
cratic Feudalism, and Democratic 
Agrarianism are the natural deve- 
lopments of social life. For we 
have, first, the family; next, the 
class ; finally, the individual. These 
varying conditions being the na- 
tural results of particular conditions 
of civilisation, cannot be trans- 
muted at will, the one into the 
other. When, therefore, we see, as 
is the case in Russia to-day, an en- 
deavour to reproduce a form of 
social life that belongs essentially 
to the past, it is natural to antici- 
pate a more or less direct failure, 
and the facts that come to the sur- 
face appear to bear this out. The 
disorder that reigns in village life, 
says the Viest, threatens to produce 
general disorder in the State. 
There is a strong tendency to a 
general levelling of society. The 
idea of political equality is consider- 
ably developed even in the midst 
of the new territorial institutions. 
As still further illustrating the 
break-up of communal life whilst 
endeavouring to retain its outward 
form, the following from the Blue 
Book in the article on Russia may 
be quoted: ‘ The separatist move- 
ment in peasant life'may likewise 
be considered from a commercial 
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point of view. That life might 
have been seen before 1861 stereo- 
typed, as it were, in every village. 
The habits of the people, their food, 
their clothing, had been presery ed 
from remote ages by traditions 
which had descended from patriarch 
to patriarch. In every country the 
old have more or less a _ natural 
aversion to innovations which 
almost unheeded in the stronger 
tendency of the young for change 
and progress. In Russia, however, 
the young and energetic of the vil- 
lage commune possessed no influ- 
ence whatever. The elder members 
of the communities lived according 
to past traditions, and the future 
was after all of little promise or 
brightness to them as serfs. Bya 
natural instinct they opposed all 
changes, for their despotic sway 
would have been endangered by the 
triumph of any new ideas applied 
to mode of life, clothing, or agri- 
culture. The creation of artificial 
wants was in direct opposition to 
the interest of the patriarch, whose 
great objeet was to keep together 
whatever money the family earned 
by a common effort of industry. . . . 
A dislike to the communal life and 
the system of collective responsi- 
bility by which it is attended has 
also acted as a powerful incentive 
to those peasants in preferring to 
become the proprietors of a small 
freehold in gift. . Their first 
movement, and the movement that 
stands out in the greatest relief as 
an effect of emancipation, was to 
throw off the yoke of the patriarch 
and to enjoy individually such civil 
rights as were bestowed upon them 
under the new dispensation. A 
division and subdivision began 
soon after 1861, and although par- 
tially checked by the Central Go- 
vernment, continues to this day in 
ratio that bids fair to place the 
majority of adult peasants at the 
head of separate households. In 
every village throughout Russia the 
observation may be heard, “ Now 
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each is for himself.” In some 
parts of Southern Russia it is cus- 
tomary, when two sisters-in-law 
still inhabit the same hut, to draw 
a line in chalk on the floor to mark 
the limit of their respective do- 
minions.’ These and other facts 
indicate that communism in Russia 
is on the wane, and in its place 
there is arising a phase of life in 
which the small freeholding class is 
being created, bearing a strong 
analogy to a state of life that once 
existed in our own country. Whe- 
ther it will follow the same fate 
may be questioned, but some of the 
facts connected with other parts 
would seem to indicate its pro- 
bability. ‘In the Western, or old 
Polish provinces, the measures of 
the Government were more decisive 
and radical, chiefly for political 
objects, but partly also because 
agriculture was relatively so much 
farther advanced in that part of 
the Empire that it had become the 
interest of the lord to deprive the 
serf of the soil he had tilled for his 
own benefit, and to reduce him to the 
condition of a landless bondsman.’ 

The present condition in truth 
represents a fusion of communal 
ideas with feudal rights viewed in 
the light of modern thought. 

If we turn to Turkey, somewhat 
similar phenomena present. them- 
selves; for there also the principle 
of communism has taken root, but 
exhibiting one of those variations 
that are common to all governments. 
As monarchy admits of the various 
modifications that range from the 
absolutism of Louis XIV. to the de- 
mocratic realism that exists in Eng- 
land under Victoria, so communism 
puts on a variety of phases, ranging 
from the entire abrogation of indi- 
vidual life by its absorption into 
the community upward to that point 
where individual life asserts its 
claim for action. It is necessary to 
have this before us, as it tends to 
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explain the varying aspects that 
range themselves under the generic 
term of communism. In Turkey, 
at the present time, in the laws 
that affect the land one special 
phase is thas described :! ‘ Freehold 
estates belong either to single 
owners or the villagers collectively, 
when they are called ‘“Eliothus- 
khoria”’ (free estates). As these lat- 
ter constitute a large proportion of 
the landed property of the country, it 
will be well before proceeding far- 
ther to point out their distinctive 
character. They are, as has been 
said, freehold estates ; and they be- 
long each to its own body of vil- 
lagers, who, to acquire possession 
in the first instance, collectively 
incurred all the responsibilities, col- 
lectively went through all the pro- 
cesses required by law, and obtained 
a “berat’’ conveying the estate to 
them as a corporate body. And 
yet they do not hold in co-partner- 
ship; but each member of the body 
has a distinct and separate share, 
over which he has an independent, 
inalienable, and transmissible right ; 
and in proportion to the value of 
which he contributed or became 
responsible for his share of the pur- 
chase money, he likewise contri- 
butes to all the dues to which the 
joint estate is liable.’ ‘Such 
being the case, the villagers when 
they have bought an estate take 
out, each for himself, a “tapi,” or 
provisional title for his holding, 
paying a fee of five per cent. on the 
ascertained value of the property : 
the “tapi” is to the farm what the 
“berat”’ is to the estate; on every 
transfer to the farm it must be can- 
celled, which is done by an entry 
on its foil leaf on the register kept 
in the “ tapi” office, and a new one, 
subject to the same fee as the old, 
made out for the incoming posses- 
sor, who takes over the property 
with allits responsibilities. . . . 
For the raising and pasture of stock 
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there is always a tract of mountain 
land attached to each estate, which 
the villagers have the right to use 
in common without payment.’ The 
population of the country is not 
more than perhaps a fourth of what 
the soil could support. It is still on 
the decline, so that availabie hands 
areas much considered as acres, in 
all contracts about lands. In the 
case of farms let to tenants, of which 
the number appears to be small, the 
landlord has unlimited and irre- 
sponsible power of eviction, with or 
without cause; but any abuse of this 
power is held in check by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining tenants through 
the paucity of population. 

In passing to the consideration of 
land tenure in Austria, the first 
point to be borne in mind is the 
enormous change that has been 
effected since, and more or less di- 
rectly through the influence of the 
revolutionary uprising in 1848. The 
legislation of that year did not turn 
tenant farmers into proprictors ; it 
simply converted feudal proprietor- 
ship into free proprietorship. It 
did not deprive the great proprietors 
of their properties, it only deprived 
them of certain feudal rights over 
the property of others. Previous 
to 1848 the Austrian peasantry were 
serfs, subject to forced labour, and 
it was by that labour the estates of 
the great proprietors were culti- 
vated. But in return for this 
forced labour each serf had a cer- 
tain portion of land, and when 
the feudal system was abrogated 
they at once rose into the rank 
of small freeholders. The effect 
on the large landowners was at 
first sight disastrous, but the 
final result was the very opposite 
of that which was anticipated, and 
has thus been described; ‘The’great 
proprietors, constrained, in order to 
escape ruin, to cultivate their estates 
more carefully, have supplied the 
place of forced labour by greater 
scientific knowledge and more effi- 
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cient machinery. The result is that 
many of them have doubled, and 
some have trebled, the income of 
their properties since 1848, whilst 
the average market price of land 
has risen at least a hundred per 
cent., and in some provinces still 
higher. In most of the provinces, 
and especially in Upper and Lower 
Austria, the owners of small pro- 
perties maintain themselves in com- 
fort. In Galicia, notwithstanding 
the fertility of the soil, the condition 
is not so good; but it is stated that 
since 1848 they have improved, and 
are still improving. There are 
few tenant farmers, but where they 
exist the rent is calculated by a 
share of the produce. Evictions 
are not frequent, and are governed 
by the terms of the contract: where 
no specific contract exists, the law 
allows six months’ notice.’ 

In the three countries of which we 
have spoken, Russia and Turkey and 
Austria, the influence of feudal law 
and the relation it bears to com- 
munism are seen very clearly on 
the surface of the first two, whilst 
in Austria the transition from feu- 
dalism to the more modern types 
of life is marked by the absence of 
tenant farming and the general 
rise of small freeholders. As we 
proceed farther west the influence 
of modern thought becomes more 
and more conspicuous. In Prus- 
sia the laws of land tenure have 
passed through a series of re- 
visions, having for their object the 
creation of a class of peasant pro- 
prietors, the definite removal of all 
forms of feudalism, and the vigorous 
development of agriculture. The 
results thus aimed at have been 
more or less perfectly achieved, and 
the evidences of this appear in the 
changes that have taken place in the 
laws from 1807 to 1866. The effects 
of the measures of Baron Stein are 
thus summarised : ‘The important 
results of the national agricultural 
legislation stand clearly out from 
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the results of other legislation by 
their definiteness. These have been 
the conversion of the feudally sub- 
jected peasant with more or less 
imperfect rights of property in land, 
into a perfectly free peasant with 
absolute ownership ; subject only to 
remaining rent-charge for commuta- 
tion. Secondly, the conversion of the 
feudally-restricted landholder with 
more or less perfect rights of pro- 
perty, into a perfectly independent 
landowner with absolute ownership 
of his lands; the abolition of tenures, 
charges, and services arising out of 
the old agricultural organisation ; 
the relaxation of the system of en- 


tails, the extinction of the baneful’ 


and almost universal rights of com- 
mon, the introduction of fruitful 
principles of consolidation of inter- 
sected lands, and of associations, 
under compulsion if needs be, for 
land improvements.’ These are the 
general results, and the facts appear 
to be that in Prussia the State has 
devoted long and careful attention 
to settling the various and difficult 
questions that are inevitably con- 
nected with the land—more par- 
ticularly when in a state of tran- 
sition from one form of tenure to 
another. At the present time the 
result aimed at seems almost to 
be achieved, and it consists in 
constituting the great body of the 
people the holders of the land, and 
also in utilising the money and 
power of the State to aid in pro- 
ducing such a result. Many of 
the statistics necessary to place 
these points clearly forward are 
difficult to obtain on account of 
the change of area that has taken 
place in Prussia herself since Sa- 
dowa, and also on account of the 
large divergences of culture inci- 
dental to the various provinces ; but 
some broad points are well known, 
and indicate important conditions. 
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For instance, the relative proportion 
of tenants to proprietors is about 
one in twenty, the numbers pre- 
vious to 1866 being 1,111,117 pro- 
prietors to 60,739 tenants. But even 
out of this number of tenants only 
one-half are farmers properly so 
called, whilst the other half add 
to farming some other industry. 
In the matter of money for the pur- 
poses of irrigation and other works 
there are 359 associations in exist- 
ence, of which 95 are compulsory, 
by law. In looking at Prussia as 
a whole, it may be said that, to a 
large extent, the land belongs to 
the cultivators, and that the desire 
entertained by the people for the 
actual possession of land is exceed- 
ingly strong. 

But if this feeling is strong in 
Prussia, it is still more conspicuously 
manifested in France—that country 
in which the great change of all 
modern land tenure had its origin. 
In order that the facts may be 
clearly brought forward, it will be 
advisable to have the latest statistics 
before us, and they are here sub- 
joined: ! 


Table showing the Number of Proprietors, 
Farmers, Farm-servants, and Labourers. 


Proprietors who farm their 


estates ‘ ‘ ‘ 56,639 
Proprietors cultivating their 
own land. ‘ 1,754,934 


Proprietors cultivating their 
own land, and working on 
adjoining estates - 1,987,186 


Farmers (also proprietors) 648,336 
Métayers (ditto) ° + 293,860 
Day Labourers (ditto) + 1,134,490 

Non-proprietors :-— 
Farmers . 386,533 
Métayers ‘ - 201,527 
Day Labourers ; - 869,254 
Total =. 7,333,259" 





It thus appears that there are at 
the present time in France at least 


5,875,945 proprietors of the soil; 


P. 69. 


* This number gives one agricultural labourer to every fourteen acres, 
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and it would still further appear 
that the influence of law, custom, 
and successful cultivation tends to 
increase the number of proprietors, 
although the actual number of the 
agricultural population of France 
would appear to be on the decrease, 
as shown below. 


Table showing the Percentage of the Agri- 
cultural Population for the Years 1851, 
1856, 1861, and 1866. 


Years Population Percentage 
1851 21,922,000 o'62 
1856 19,064,000 0°53 
1861 19,873,000 0°53 
1866 19,598,000 o’5t 


The eagerness which the pea- 
santry display to become proprie- 
tors is thus expressed by M. de 
Mornay:! ‘ Not only does the small 
proprietor round his little property 
year by year, but at his side the 
class of agricultural labourers has 
been enriched by the rise of wages, 
and accedes to landed property in 
its turn. Inthe greater number of 
departments seventy-five per cent. 
at least of them have now become 
owners of land. Peasant property 
thus embraces a great part of the 
soil, and that part increases inces- 
santly. The price of parcels of land 
accordingly, which are within reach 
of the industry and thrift of the 
peasant, increases at a remarkable 
rate.’ 

The whole structure of French 
law favours the creation of small 
holdings; the law of succession, 
which limits the power of testa- 
mentary disposition to a_ part 
equal to one child’s share, and di- 
vides the remainder amongst the 
children equally, is without doubt 
the most powerful influence in the 
general division of landed property. 
This result is also aided by the 
strong desire that exists for the 
possession of land amongst the pea- 


but the absolute amount of land 
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sants themselves, and which has 
already been referred to; beyond 
this there is the great rise in price of 
all articles produced by the petite 
culture, and which thus indirect] 
tends still further to facilitate the 
division of land by the high price 
which small lots now command. 
Amid the wreck of all laws that 
occurred at the Revolution, some 
few of the land laws still remained 
intact, but they were only such as 
existed for the benefit of the people. 
In France there survive some 
ten millions of acres of forest and 
common land whose tenure dates 
back to times long preceding that 
great event, and it will require both 
positive and vigorous legislation to 
change them from their present 
comparatively useless condition. 
Passing from France to its 
neighbour, Belgium, we encounter 
the same general fact of the de- 
crease of the agricultural popula- 
tion: it amounted in 1846 (counting 
from the age of twelve years) to 
1,083,601, and in 1856, to 1,062,115; 
whilst during the same period the 
absolute density of population in- 
creased from one hundred and 
forty-seven to one hundred and fifty- 
four to the kilométre. There is little 
doubt that the same cause is acting 
upon the two countries, that is, the 
great rise of manufacturing in- 
dustry and the increased tempta- 
tions afforded by town life. In both 
France and Belgium a distinct in- 
crease of population has taken place 
in the towns. But the broad line 
that separates France from Bel- 
gium is the difference that exists 
between the relative numbers of 
tenants and owners: in France the 
great number of cultivators are also 
proprietors, whilst in Belgium the 
numbers approximate to something 
like an equality, there being 337,586 
proprietors, and 234,964 tenants ; 
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under cultivation differs aye 
—there being nearly twice as muc 

under cultivation by tenancy as 
is under culture by the propri- 
etors, the figures being 628,291 hec- 
tares by proprietors, and 1,202,224 
hectares by tenants. There also 
exist many systems of land tenure 
in Belgium, ranging from yearly 
occupancy to the most absolute pro- 
prietorship. The general form of 
tenancy is that of short leasehold for 
about nine years, whilst at the same 
time yearly occupancy is very rare. 
Amongst other forms of holding 
there is one that has a sort of fixity 
of tenure with copyhold conditions. 
The landlord can never raise the 
tenant’s annual rent. The tenant, 
however, can bequeath, mortgage, 
or sell his right of occupation, with 
the one limitation that he does not 
diminish the value of the land. 
Whenever the land changes hands 
the landlord is entitled to a fee, the 
amount of which is fixed before- 
hand. Somewhat similar systems 
have existed in the Charnel Islands, 
Lombardy, and Portugal. In the 
case of sale, division, transfer, or 
exchange of land, this is effected by 
a deed before a notary, who is 
bound by his personal responsibility 
to obtain a certificate that there 
are no outstanding charges against 
either the seller or former owner. 
A transcript is taken of the deed, 
and placed on a public register, 
with a statement of any of the 
mortgages on the estate transferred. 
The law affecting the sale and 
transfer of property in Belgium is 
very similar to that existing in 
France and in most parts of the 
Continent; the aim everywhere 
being to render the transfer of land 
at once cheap and easy, and to take 
all possible precaution against either 
fraud or error. The transfer is in 
fact a public and registered trans- 
action, instead of being, as is the 
case in England, a mere private 
arrangement. The law of the sub- 
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division of property exists in full 
force; all property being equally 
shared amongst the children at 
death of parent, right of disposal 
being reserved over one quarter, one 
third, or one half, varying according 
to the number of children. 
Hitherto the consideration has 
been directed to those countries 
which lie through the centre of 
Europe. Elsewhere the revolu- 
tionary outbreaks that have oc- 
curred in so many parts of Europe 
have tended to raise the questions 
of land tenure in a more pronounced 
form. This is notably the case in 
Denmark. The ‘Peasants’ Friends’ 
have won a succession of triumphs 
since 1848, and one of their leaders 
has lately announced that ‘ the pea- 
sants’ soil is mere ager publicus, 
which the State has hitherto allowed 
the landlords to administer, and 
which it may at any time resume.’ 
Practically the peasant power is 
gaining ground rapidly, and lately 
an expropriation bill was brought 
forward under which, ‘in case the 
landlord would not come to terms 
to sell his land to his tenant, he 
must sell on demand at one-third of 
the land’s value as rated by a com- 
mission.” This to English ears 
sounds fearfully revolutionary, but 
the same writer remarks: ‘The 
tenures of land in Denmark are not 
the tenures of England ; to the tene- 
mented land the landlord stands, 
roughly speaking, as the zemindar 
did to the ryot before the Permanent 
Settlement in India.’ In Sweden 
the circumstances are altogether 
different, and the day of trial 
is indefinitely postponed. Out of 
an area of 112,380,000 acres, only 
about one-tenth is under cultiva- 
tion: in addition to this the popu- 
lation is decreasing, small freehold- 
ers are numerous, and the relations 
that exist between them and the 
great ‘proprietors are to a large ex- 
tent patriarchal. If we turn to the 
south of Europe, to Italy, Portugal, 
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or Spain, the stagnation is too gene- 
ral to allow matter for profitable 
consideration ; Lombardy only is an 
exception : in that portion of North 
Italy the effects of the wars of Na- 
poleon have produced a distinct re- 
sult in creating a testamentary di- 
vision of land; but in the south.of 
Italy the métayer system prevails ; 
in case of tenancies payment in 
kind still continues, whilst through- 
out the kingdom all the processes 
of agriculture are still at a very low 
ebb. Of Greece, only a small part 
of the available area is utilised; 
out of a total of 5,600,000 acres of 
productive land, not more than 
1,800,000 are under cultivation. In 
Portugal matters are scarcely bet- 
ter, for out of the total area of 
9,000,000 hectares, it has been cal- 
culated by two eminent authorities 
at least, and on entirely independent 
data, that 2,000,000 hectares at the 
outside are cropped in any form 
whatever. The system of tenure 
is fourfold—small proprietors, te- 
nants, métayers, and copyholders. 
The general condition of the pea- 
santry is exceedingly impoverished, 
and the state of feeling between the 
tenants and proprietors is very un- 
friendly. The less important countries 
which we have last mentioned in the 
north and south of Europe differ 
largely from one another in physical 
peculiarities, yet they agree in the 
general stagnation of agricultural 
life and slow measure of improve- 
ment. This is more conspicuous in 
the south than in the north, but in all 
there is a marked contrast with the 
belt of earth that runs through the 
centre. In Poland, parts of Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, France, and Bel- 
gium, the whole agrarian condi- 
tion of the populations is not only 
advancing rapidly, but the advance 
is of that character which tends to 
the furtherance of wide-spread 
social ameliorations and the sound 
consolidation of political life. In 
one respect, in all the countries that 
have changed the old feudal tenure 
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so as to bring it into harmony with 
modern requirements, the result 
has been achieved, not only without 
injury to the great landowners, but, 
so far as pecuniary position is con- 
cerned, largely in their favour. In 
this respect the testimony from all 
the countries now referred to is in 
unison. 

The various States of the Con- 
tinent are more or less parts of one 
whole; the barrier that separates 
kingdom from kingdom may be a 
small stream, a hilly range, or a 
merely artificial line. The con- 
sequence is, that the thought which 
ripens in one land disperses its 
seeds over its neighbour; and the 
tendencies which most favour the 
growth of individual life at length 
overmaster all others. It was the 
recognition of this that gave force 
to Count Cavour’s remark to a 
Russian diplomatist: ‘The equal 
right you give your peasants to the 
soil is more dangerous to us West- 
erns than all your armies.’ 

England is as yet largely free from 
the infiuence of these disturbing 
forces. Those twenty miles of salt 
water that divide us from the shore 
at Calais also separate our people 
from that flux of thought that 
spreads over Belgium, grows up in 
Prussia, and is permeating the 
whole mass of European society. 
The idea of ‘ the land for the people 
and the people for the land’ is 
only beginning to move among 
us ; but it contains the germs of a 
far-spreading vitality. The rough 
facts imperfectly grasped, often in- 
accurately and vaguely stated, are 
yet so far powerful that they give 
point to the questions that are le- 
velled against our own land tenure. 
All men will recognise that it is 
doomed to change, and none more 
vividly than those who are most 
intimately associated with it. The 
expressions that have fallen from 
members of the House of Peers 
sufficiently indicate the recognition 
that change is inevitable. How far 
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it shall go, what form it will as- 
sume, or where it will, end, no man 
can say. Every symptom indicates 
that the Land Tenure question lies 
before us in the immediate future, 
and as soon as modern ideas have 
permeated the mass of our people 
the demand will certainly arise for 
large alterations. As our great 
feudal system arose out of the earlier 
form of communal life, so surely will 
democratic agrarianism arise out of 
and dominate over the relics of 
feudal life. The evidences of this 
lie broadcast before us, and are 
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written in the history of every State 
in, Europe, One after another 
each country has changed its 
land tenure, either quietly and 
with cool good sense, or in hurry 
and at the threat of convulsion. 
There is little doubt how the result 
will be achieved in our own land. 
So soon as circumstances indicate 
that the time has come for modifi- 
cation and change, so soon will the 
laws be moulded into harmony with 
our necessities; for our aristocracy 
have the rare wisdom of knowing 
how and when to yield. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF MORMONISM. 


By a Recent Visitor tro Uta. 


- our own day a new religion has 
been added to the many which 
diversify and illustrate the history 
of human development. Mormon- 
ism is a Church claiming to be in- 
augurated by a recent divine mani- 
festation, founded by a ministry of 
apostles, ‘ revelators,’ and prophets, 
and established among the most 
civilised nations of the world by a 
perpetual succession of signs, won- 
deis, and attested miracles. Accord- 
ing to its own assumptions, the 
Church of the Latter-day Saints is 
as necessary and important a deve- 
lopment of Christianity as Chris- 
tianity is of Judaism ; its claims are 
allowed by multitudes of converts 
who have gathered into the fold, 
and the new Church has already 
won a significant place in history. 
The marvel of this is increased, 
not diminished, by the patent fact 
that the originators and promul- 
gators of this novel religion are a 
small company of illiterate, ill-living, 
insignificant men, remarkable, if 
for anything, for their powers of 
credulity, or of imposition on others, 
or possibly for both these charac- 
teristics of the typical religious fa- 
natic, and for a great talent of un- 
scrupulousness of action. By such 
men has the new religion been es- 
tablished. And, upon the face of it, 
the task they have accomplished is 
one that could not have seemed pos- 
sible for any men, however gifted, 
with any conceivable advantages 
of position and influence. Mor- 
monism is a huge stride backward 
in the civilisation of the race. 
It is a system of priestly tyranny 
more oppressive than that of Rome. 
Its demands on the capacity of 
human credulity are extravagant in 
the extreme. It sets itself against 
the whole course of modern ideas. 
In an age of science, of scepticism, 


and of religious tolerance, it renews 
the visions and miracles of primi- 
tive times, and dares to coerce alle- 
anes, and punish apostasy, by the 
ree use of force, and of violence to 
the death. In the territory of a 
democratic Republic which has 
carried the principle of individual 
liberty to the greatest extreme ever 
known, Mormonism flouts at the 
liberty of the subject, denies the 
‘equality of conditions,’ and holds 
its adherents in abject subjection. 
Upon a contemplation of the rise 
of this new superstition, we per- 
ceive that the world has not out- 
grown its credulous childhood. In 
the very partial culture of the 
masses of our population, if the 
amount of moral and intellectual 
training they possess removes them 
above the level of positive barbar- 
ism, we have no preservative, it is 
evident, against the rise of the 
most absurd social follies, and the 
most noxious religious fanaticisms. 
This Mormonism, a new and more 
absurd Mahometanism, has just com- 
menced to run its course among the 
two most advanced peoples of the 
age. The world is not safe yet 
against the appearance of prepos- 
terous faiths that may outrival the 
follies of pagan times. Presumably 
the elements in this new faith which 
have commanded success against all 
obstacles must be worthy an atten- 
tive consideration. An adequate 
study of the rise of Mormonism, 
considered in relation to the con- 
dition of religion in America and 
England, and in illustration of the 
religious faculties of the human 
mind, could not fail to be interesting 
in the highest degree, should a writer 
with the necessary qualifications be 
attracted to the distasteful but ser- 
viceable investigation. I may con- 
fess that a principal reason for the 
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preparation of this paper is a hope 
that it may prove useful in suggest- 
ing the importance of an adequate 
scientific examination of the subject 
of which I treat. 

No time should now be lost in 
preparing the materials for such a 
work. Many of the actors in the 
first scenes of this curious religious 
farce are still living. Never before 
in the history of the world has the 
opportunity occurred of examining 
critically the men, the motives, the 
means, concerned in the establish- 
ment of a new faith. In the in- 
terests of human knowledge the 
opportunity should not be suffered 
to pass. There are men like Sidney 
Rigdon, living in retirement, pro- 
minent actors in the establishment 
of a creed which they have aban- 
doned, who could give the most 
important evidence on the method of 
the development of the new religion. 
To the vulgar the origin of Mormon- 
ism is already becoming dim, and 
in the same measure poetical, by a 
growth of myth and romance round 
the sordid facts; but for the in- 
formation of the world at large 
these facts should be established 
beyond the reach of doubt. 

To persons of the sensitive and 
conservative order of mind, it will 
afford little comfort to reflect that 
Mormonism already promises to be- 
come enshrined in the halo of mys- 
tery which gives beauty to the older 
religions. The founder of the faith 
has become a holy martyr, whom 
the people have not seen, but whom 
they honour with a love and devo- 
tion not second to that which they 
give to any being in the universe. 
A hundred thousand of our fel- 
low-creatures mention the name of 
Joseph Smith with reverential hush 
of tone. The sufferings of the 
first Mormon communities have be- 
come invested in the popular mind 
with more pathos and romance 
than the persecutions of the early 
Christians. The wilderness march 
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of the despised Church, and its es- 
tablishment in the ‘top of the 
mountains,’ in the true Zion, are 
already associated with miracles like 
those that signalised the wanderings 
of the childrenof Israel. Mormonism 
has in counterfeit its Moses and 
Aaron, its Gideon and Barak, its 
‘sons of Dan,’ its Pauls and Peters, 
and perhaps its St. John. 

We might now, if we chose, with 
the necessary pains, trace out the 
whole petty secret of the inception 
of the new faith, the blunders and 
disputes at its annunciation, the 
surprise of the adventurers at their 
success, and the rapid evolution of 
the thing into a conglomerate theo- 
cratic system. This grotesque faith 
may hereafter grow matured into a 
powerful religion with an origin 
dim in a splendour of miracles and 
martyrdoms, commanding while it 
lasts a reverence from the igno- 
rant and superstitious equal to that 
which we pay to the great religions 
of our own time. 

The originators of the Mormon 
scheme, and the first converts, 
were Americans of the New Eng- 
land States. The present leaders 
and most successful missionaries 
are Americans, Englishmen, and 
Scotchmen. The mass of the con- 
verts are from the sea-board States 
of the Union, from the cotton dis- 
tricts and southern counties of 
England, from the mines and rural 
districts of Wales, and from Sweden * 
and Norway on the Continent. 
Everywhere the class reached is 
that of the indigent and the hope- 
lessly ignorant. The apologists 
of Mormonism are not anxious to 
deny this. ‘Unto the poor the 
Gospel is preached,’ is their trium- 
phant reply. ‘Not many wise men 


after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble, are called: but God 
hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise ; and 
God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the 
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things which are mighty; and 
base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, 
yea, and things which are not, to 
bring ‘to nought things that are.’ 
It is a noticeable fact that the con- 
verts are usually gathered from the 
inferior or secondary Protestant 
sects, from Campbellites, Graham- 
ites, Millerites, and various splits 
off the Methodist, Baptist, and In- 
dependent Churches. In many in- 
stances, no doubt, the influential 
motive in joining the Latter-day 
Saints has been the anticipated im- 
provement in the convert’s material 
condition on his removal to the 
promised land of the Far West. 
But perhaps in the majority of 
cases religious motives have largely 
influenced the decision. From con- 
versation with a considerable num- 
ber of Mormons I should judge that 
the fanatically religious among 
them have been largely recruited 
from eccentric sections of Protes- 
tant sects which have separated 
from the main body on some ques- 
tion of the Second Advent, the Per- 
sonal Millennial reign, or on matters 
connected with the purity of church 
order or membership. 

A consideration of some of the 
main elements of strength in the ap- 
peal which Mormonism makes to the 
classes that it addresses will have 
the advantage also of exhibiting in 
some detail the general scope of that 
- system. 

First im order of importance in 
the list of the strong points of Mor- 
monism I am inclined to place its 
direct appeal to the letter of the 
Holy Scriptures. To an extent 
little imagined by the outside pub- 
lic this new religion is based on a 
literal interpretation of the sacred 
books of theold. The peopleamong 
whom Mormonism gathers its con- 
verts are animated by an ignorant 
and superstitious, but usually a 
very profound reverence for the very 
words of our Bible. They are pre- 
pared to listen anxiously to any 
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prophetic speculator, theologue, or 
heresiarch, who professes to derive 
his theory from Holy Writ. And 
the Mormon missionary cites chapter 
and verse for every statement he 
makes. No religious teacher gives 
more willing heed to the popular 
appeal, ‘To the law and to the tes- 
timony.” The Mormon demands 
boldly that the sacred words be 
taken in their literal sense, and 
traffics little in subtleties and 
evasions. The Divine Being is 
literally ‘ the father of our spirits,’ 
and procreated the children of men 
in a preceding stage of existence. 
The saints in their turn are to be- 
come ‘heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ,’ and are to rule over 
creation. There is an absolute 
power of the keys on the earth for 
the remission or retaining of sins. 
Baptism by waier, by divinely ac- 
credited agents, is essential to sal- 
vation. ‘ Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.’ 
Miraculous powers are the unfail- 
ing marks of a true Church. Such 
and such signs were to follow 
‘those that believe.’ The sick 
saint is to call for the elders of the 
Church, and be anointed with oil 
for his recovery, and for the re- 
moval of his sins. In the latter 
days evil men and seducers are to 
abound ; a general falling away from 
the true faith is to take place; the 
corrupt churches, ‘ having itching 
ears, are to heap to themselves 
teachers among whom no unity of 
doctrine can be found; the faith- 
ful are to forsake Babylon; ‘the 
Lord’s house is to be established 
in the top of the mountains,’ and 
all nations are to flow unto it, 
and the saints at last are to rule the 
earth. 

The common people are asto- 
nished at these bold appeals to their 
own sacred Scriptures. A scheme 
of literal interpretation has a sim- 
plicity that commends it strongly to 
their understandings. They listen 
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with the more interest from the 
fact that the new preachers are 
a persecuted set of men, as the 
Apostles were. They are flattered 
at the prospect of outrivalling their 
Christian friends and neighbours ; 
and the ministers of their little 
chapels are endowed, by entering a 
new church, with peculiar privileges 
and immunities, with the assurance 
of becoming rulers finally over a 
world in which they have little 
present consideration. 

The peculiar success of Mor- 
monism was only possible among 
such a people as our own, animated 
with an irrational reverence for the 
letter of our Sacred Book. The 
Mormon missions have proved ab- 
solute failures in Catholic countries, 
where the tradition of the Church 
outweighs the authority of the 
Scriptures, and no less among 
idolatrous populations such as those 
of India and China, to which the 
new religion proved entirely with- 
out authority or attraction. 

Next among the elements in 
Mormonism by virtue of which it 
attains its success may be men- 
tioned its daring assumption of re- 
newing the immediateness of the 
Divine action in the affairs of men. 
In all ages the deepest longing of 
the human heart has been that God 
should help us. The miseries of 
human life are so profound, and 
our best efforts for their mitigation 
are so impotent, that we crave 
naturally a succour from on high. 
In Christian countries especially 
(though not exclusively) the 
people are taught the beautiful be- 
lief that the Most High has had 
pity on the creatures of His power, 
has visited the world for its salva- 
tion, and established His kingdom 
among men. 

To people trained in this belief 
Mormonism says: ‘The same God 
lives, and continues to act by mer- 
ciful interpositions as He ever has 
done. He has to-day a faithful 
Church on the earth, the legitimate 
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successor of that chosen people of 
Israel, and of that elect Christian 
society, “the Bride of the Lamb,” 
which in turn He called from dark- 
ness to light, remaining with them 
while they kept their integrity. It 
is conformable to the ways of the 
Lord to select still a new peculiar 
people. Angels are not extinct, 
for they have appeared to the 
founders of our faith. The miracle- 
working power is not a myth of the 
past. If it ever existed, it exists 
now. A living faith, exercised in 
harmony with a divinely-consti- 
tuted order, still raises the dead, 
cures the leper, restores the blind, 
and casts out devils. Apostles and 
prophets are not a race defunct. 
If they were ever needed, surely 
they are now, and we have them 
now, accredited by divers signs 
and wonders and mighty deeds. 
The God of heaven, the God of 
Abraham and the patriarchs, of 
Moses who smote Egypt with a 
rod, the God of Daniel, and of the 
holy children preserved in the fiery 
furnace, the God of Apostles and of 
Evangelists who made the blind to 
see, and struck Ananias with death, 
still lives, and remains unchanged. 
In a time of gross darkness cover- 
ing the world, He has again inter- 
vened to restore a peculiar Church 
to bear His testimony and receive 
His grace.’ 

‘Where in the New Testament,’ 
the Mormon asks triumphantly, 
‘can there be found any warning 
that Divine interpositions were to 
cease, that the canon of Scripture 
was to be closed, that the succes- 
sion of prophets and apostles had 
come to an end, that miracles 
would:no more be repeated ? On the 
contrary,’ he argues, ‘the whole 
scope of sacred history, if it is any- 
thing more than an idle tale, teaches 
us that the Most High is con- 
cerned in the doings of the world, 
and makes His will known in each 
succeeding dispensation. And,’ he 
adds, “the Scriptures teem with 
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predictions of the special interposi- 

tions that are to take place in the 

last days.’ 

, It is little wonder that appeals 
like these should command ready 

hearing and acceptance. 

An adaptation to the cravings of 
human nature, almost as significant 
as the one just mentioned, is to be 
found in the provision which Mor- 
monism makes for the development 
of the family instincts. This may be 
counted as a third great reason for 
the hold this new system has ac- 
quired on our fellow-men. By a 
singular piece of theological jug- 
glery the new faith provides for the 
vicarious salvation of the members 
of a man’s family. The Mormon 
saint can redeem from everlasting 
death the souls of deceased wives, 
children, friends, parents, and pro- 

enitors through all generations. 
he instincts of natural affection are 
enlisted in this great work of mercy, 
and, besides, new honours are ac- 
quired for the family, the chief object 
of the spiritual ambition of every true 


Latter-day Saint; and the process 
of the redemption of the dead is 
happily as simple as the results are 


sublime. The Mormon has only to 
be ‘baptised for the dead,’ and re- 
ceive the imposition of the priestly 
hands conferring on him the Holy 
Ghost on behalf of the individual 
he personates. In this way multi- 
tudes of the saints, men and women, 
have saved the souls of their grand- 
mothers, uncles, aunts, cousins, 
nieces, and the rest—by dozens and 
scores. Genealogies are searched 
out to this end with great perse- 
verance and with extraordinary 
success. Apostle Orson Pratt, the 
great divine of Salt Lake, showed 
me a costly volume containing his 
ancestry for many generations, 
which he had prepared at great 
pains for this pious work. The 
poorer Mormons, however, who have 
neither leisure nor means for obtain- 
ing such accurate information, con- 
tent themselves with guesses at the 
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names of their dead great-grand- 
fathers, and of the other people to 
whom they render this important 
service. They piously hope that 
slight verbal mistakes will not 
vitiate the legal validity of the 
performance. 

Of course a Scriptural authority 
is found for this singular innova- 
tion on the practice of all existing 
Christian churches. The passage 
confidently cited occurs in 1 Corin- 
thians, chap. xv., verse 29: ‘ Else 
what shall they do which are bap- 
tized for the dead, if the dead rise 
not at all? why are they then 
baptized for the dead?’ No theo- 
logical student will be surprised at 
a doctrine being founded on a single 
isolated text. In the present in- 
stance the Apostle does not give the 
slightest hint of the character of 
the custom he mentions, or of the 
uses it subserved. This, however, 
is only an advantage to the modern 
expositor; it leaves the Mormon 
imagination wholly untrammeled. 

We need not hesitate to allow to 
this singular practice a consider- 
able influence in strengthening the 
hold of the new faith upon its ad- 
herents, and in endearing it to them. 
It was probably suggested by the 
old doctrine cf Purgatory, and indi- 
cates as just a knowledge of human 
nature. The sorrowing husband, 
or father, or friend, finds an un- 
speakable solace in rendering 80 
great a service to the spirit passed 
beyond the present life. The sys- 
tem, too, accumulates power in the 
priestly hands that can alone ad- 
minister the saving rites, and im 
this respect is creditable to the 
ingenuity of the founders of the 
faith. But what shall we think of 
the mental condition of the people 
who accept the extraordinary fic- 
tion? And yet in itself it is 
scarcely more incredible than the 
Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, and 
may in time become as venerable. 

But this appeal to the family in- 
stincts of which I speak has its chief 
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expression in the Mormon doctrine 
of Polygamy, some consideration of 
which shall close the present paper. 

Beyond question, one of the chief 
attractions of the new church is the 
prospect it opens before the poor 
man of an improvement in his con- 
dition in the present life. Though 
spiritual Christianity promises little 
help in making the saint fortu- 
nate, there are probably but few 
among modern Christians who are 
not satisfied of the propriety of 
‘making the best of both worlds.’ 
We need not expect the ill-fed, ill- 
housed, ill-paid poor, to whom Mor- 
monism comes as a true gospel, to 
be indifferent to selfish considera- 
tions. The missionary of the new 
faith, a shrewd farmer or trader 
from Salt Lake, paints a picture of 
the beauty and fertility of the Ca- 
naan of the New World in colours 
whose brilliancy, we may indul- 
gently concede, is lent by the fer- 
vour of his own fond recollections. 
The convert is assured of comfort, 
plenty, and independence on his 
removal to the favoured land. An 
assisted passage is promised him ; 
and, to the shame of our modern 
civilisation, about which we boast 
too soon, it must be said that, not- 
withstanding the many hardships 
of the poor man’s lot at Salt Lake, 
he avers that his life there is better 
worth having than ever it was in 
the old country. 

But besides securing material 
prosperity, the new Church claims 
to possess the sole means for the re- 
generation of human society, and 
the’ preservation of the race from 
destruction in its moral corruptions. 
No less an importance than this is 
assumed for the peculiar social order 
especially characterising the Mor- 
mon Church. 

I had expected to find in Utah 
that the Saints were willing to give 
up their ‘ peculiar institution,’ and 
that, upon a stringent pressure of 
the United States Government, 
Brigham Young was prepared to 
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receive a new revelation, deferring 
in this particular the new patri- 
archal restoration until the world 
should prove more worthy. I have 
had to change these opinions. Poly- 
gamy is thoroughly inwoven in 
the Mormon system, commands the 
willing assent of the mass of the 
people, and is steadfastly enjoined 
by all the teachers and officials of 
the Church, from Brigham Young 
to the last elder. It is not probable 
that the Mormons will have to fight 
in defence of the institution, but it is 
likely they would if necessary ; and 
it can scarcely be doubted that mul- 
titudes of the pious among the 
Saints would submit to any perse- 
cution rather than abandon a prac- 
tice which they consider essential 
to their faith. 

The religious importance attach- 
ing to polygamy among this sin- 
gular body of people is the direct 
result of the intensely materialistic 
character of their belief. Mormon- 
ism is essentially anthropomorphic. 
It teaches that God has a body, 
parts, and passions, precisely as we 
have. He is the progenitor of the 
whole existing races of men; we 
in turn may become gods, the pro- 
genitors of new worlds. This will 
depend mainly on the number of a 
man’s offspring. The Divine Being 
who presides over our world per- 
petually produces souls by genera- 
tion to be his children; but these 
remain in an incomplete condition 
until they are born in the flesh. Mil- 
lions of these shadowy beings wait 
at the gates of mortal life for en- 
trance. The man who has few chil- 
dren does these poor souls a grievous 
harm by keeping them waiting in 
the dark, while the prolific father 
builds himself up a great family for 
the future state. Adam is the head 
of the first dispensation of our world, 
and will have a great kingdom in 
the future. Abraham, as the father 
of the Israelitish race, will eventu- 
ally be a god over a universe of 
Jews. The Mormon assertions 
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respecting the Founder of Christiani- 
ty are peculiarly obnoxious. They do 
not scruple to aver that the Teacher 
of spiritual religion had a multitude 
of wives, and that he will be a god 
in the future state over his own 
carnally begotten descendants. They 
allow that all the world’s prophets, 
Zoroaster, Confucius, Mahomet, and 
the rest, have had a certain mea- 
sure of divine inspiration, and will 
receive a due reward of honour in 
the next state. The last elect pro- 
phet is of course Joseph Smith. He 
is to be the head of the new dis- 
pensation, and eventually a chief 


The importance of the size of a 
man’s family becomes at once ap- 
parent. It will constitute his pecu- 
liar title to consideration in the 
future state, and afford the means 
of his attainment of divine honours. 
By the wives a man has here he 
will continue to propagate his family 
in eternity. But it is generally held 
that in the future state no man can 
add to the number of his wives, 
since it is written that in heaven 
‘they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels 
of God.’ 

The effect of this doctrine on the 
female Saints is very powerful. 
They dare not remain unmarried. 
They must remain for ever isolated, 
meaningless, useless, unless they are 
linked in destiny with some man. 
Their sole honour can but be a 
husband’s reflected glory. So, once 
united with a man, it becomes their 
duty, and, inasmuch as they love 
him, their privilege, to advance the 
glory of his family. Often with 
pangs of heart, a faithful woman 
must introduce to her husband a 
second wife to divide his affections 
and his care. 

Mormon priestcraft has learnt 
woman’s capacity of self-devotion, 
and has tried it cruelly. The 
woman’s facility of subjection, na- 
tural to her character, and com- 
monly necessary to her happiness, 
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has left her an easy prey to- the 
tyranny of thenew faith. The pro- 
gress of many centuries is reversed. 
By civilisation and chivalry, by 
Christianity, and the elevation of 
the Virgin as the ideal of womanly 
purity to divine honours, woman 
has been raised ‘to a spiritual 
equality with man. Mormonism 
degrades her again to be his slave. 

An ingenious defence of polygamy 
is constructed by Mormon theolo- 
gians from the mixed relations of 
the unseen world. The argument 
is valid with them from the mate- 
rialistic character of their faith. A 
man marries a woman for time and 
for eternity, but loses her by death. 
He takes to himself another, with 
the undoubting consent of all men. 
No one disputes that in this case 
plural marriage is right and good. 
In the next world, then, says the 
Mormon, this man will have two 
wives; but the principle is the 
same whether he has two at a time 
there or here. 

Mormonism makes one singular 
but very politic recompense to the 
abused confidence of its women fol- 
lowers. The mother remains the 
mistress and disposer of her chil- 
dren. If she is divorced from a 
man—a frequent incident in Salt 
Lake—she takes her children with 
her, diminishing the ‘ glory’ of her 
late husband, and ready to add to 
the family honour of the next saint 
she marries. 

The Mormon divines have not 
yet perfectly harmonised their sys- 
tem. It isa fact that the woman 
is married to the man ‘for eter- 
nity’ by a professedly divinely-given 
priestly power. But it is also a 
very patent fact indeed that num- 
bers of the women in Utah change 
husbands again and again by easy 
divorces. ‘To interpose a check to 
this frequency, the charges for the 
dispensation of relief have been 
raised by Brigham Young to ten 
dollars—no inconsiderable sum 
among the poorer members of the 
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community. He is reported also 
to have said in public recently that 
these divorces were not worth the 
paper they were written on, since 
the women had in the first place 
been joined to their husbands for 
the next life as well as for this. 
So at least I was told by one of the 
apostles in Salt Lake City. 

‘Then all these women have been 
living in adultery, sanctioned by 
the direct action of the Church,’ I 
observed. 

‘No, I guess not,’ was the puzzled 
reply. 

One of the practical effects of 
the doctrine of woman’s subservi- 
ence to man in the next world ap- 
pears very singular. It opposes a 
powerful counteracting influence to 
a girl’s natural tendency to prefer a 
young man for her husband. But 
his character is not yet matured; 
he may rebel, apostatise, be cut off 
from the true Church, and drag 
her to perdition with him by virtue 
of the marriage-bond that joins 
them. So with a sigh the devout 
Mormon maiden is ‘sealed’ to 
some blear-eyed, bloated-faced grey- 
beard, and accepts the fourth or 
tenth place among his wives. But 
it need not be imagined that all 
Mormon girls are piously submis- 
sive enough for this. 

It is hardly requisite to say that 
men, and not women, have fashioned 
this new Church, and that old men 
rule in it. 

To diminish the contradictoriness 
of their system the Mormons allow 
the validity of marriages ‘ for time’ 
only. A special need for this is 
found in the case of widows, of 
whom there are necessarily very 
many in this society, from the cus- 
tom of the bishops and elders 
—very literally ‘elders ’—taking 
young wives. But it is contrary to 
the genius of Mormonism that any 
woman should remain unmarried 
while she can bear children. An- 
other man, therefore, matries the 
widow ‘for time,’ without preju- 
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dicing the right of the first hus- 
band to possess her ‘for eternity.’ 
The children of the new marriage be- 
long to the woman, according to the 
Mormon rule, and will be presented 
by her to the first husband to in- 
crease his dignity. It is a charac- 
teristic trait in this new social 
religion that by general custom, 
though not by authoritative requi- 
sition, the widow marries a man 
higher in rank in the Church than 
her late husband, or at least not in 
a lower grade. 

I had the advantage of discussing 
these points with several of the 
apostles on one occasion in the His- 
torian’s Office in Salt Lake City. 
My enquiries were answered most 
courteously, and, I believe, in per- 
fect good faith. 

I suggested that, from their own 
stand-point, the re-marriage of the 
widow was adultery, a capital crime 
in their system. The woman be- 
longed to another, had borne him 
children, was going to bear more 
children to him on their re-union in 
the eternal world. In such cir- 
cumstances could the man tolerate 
her bringing him the fruit of a 
temporary union with some one 
else ? Would not the woman’s sense 
of delicacy be revolted? In fact, 
was it not adultery ? 

The answer was a simple refer- 
ence to Scripture. The Jew was 
commanded to raise up seed to his 
dead brother. So the Mormon, in 
raising up children to a departed 
saint, was actually rendering him a 
generous service. 

‘On the same principle, then,’ I 
enquired further, ‘it would be right 
for a Mormon saint at home to raise 
up seed in the family of a brother 
absent for two or three years on a 
mission ?’ 

A strong dissent was expressed 
by all present ; and I was assured 
that, whatever I might have heard 
among their hostile Gentile critics 
in the.city, such a circumstance had 
never taken place. 
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The Mormon girls are married at 
an early age, often at fifteen or 
sixteen. I asked whether, the cus- 
tom of the Church being to make 
the marriage rite binding to all 
eternity, the girl should not rather 
be allowed to attain maturer years 
before making a choice fraught 
with such heavy consequences. 

‘But is not there a more logical 
deduction from our doctrine ?’ re- 
joined Mr. Orson Pratt. ‘Is the 
woman ever qualified to make so 
important a choice? How if we 
revert to the patriarchal order, and 
let the father choose for her ?’ 

‘But we have not got that far 
along, brother, said Apostle Car- 
rington, after a moment’s pause in 
our group. 

The Mormons profess to be igno- 
rant of the term Spiritual Wife. 
‘ Celestial Marriage’ is the name by 
which they distinguish a union for 
eternity. Under this title the cele- 
brated authorisation of polygamy 
was introduced, ‘The Revelation on 


Celestial Marriage given to Joseph 
Smith, Nauvoo, July 12, 1843.’ It 
is commonly asserted by the Latter- 
day Saints that many of their 
plural marriages are of the ‘ Celes- 
tial’ order only ; that is, are con- 
tracted expressly for the eternal 


state, and not fortime. They deny 
that in such instances it is neces- 
sary that the marriage be consum- 
mated here. 

In most of these cases the woman 
is the wife ‘ for time’ of some other 
man. She married him, perhaps, 
in the old country, before their full 
enlightenment in the mysteries of 
the faith. Upon the arrival of the 
couple in Salt Lake Valley, she finds 
that she would prefer to be the 
fifth or fifteenth wife ‘for eternity’ 
of some apostle or bishop, rather 
than the first spouse of her own 
humble mate. Or perhaps her tem- 
poral husband offends the Church, 
and threatens to prove apostate. 
Or the case may be the not infre- 
quent one of a woman converted 
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to the new faith, while her husband 
remains unregenerate. Here there 
is an imperious necessity for a 
separate celestial marriage, for the 
very security of her soul. 

‘But do you not find a danger 
from this relationship?’ I enquired. 

‘There is always trouble and dan- 
ger in the relations of the sexes,’ 
an apostle answered. 

‘But in the case you give me 
surely an especial danger. The 
woman, while married, makes choice 
of another man whom she loves or 
respects more, and with whom she 
is to enter upon the closest rela- 
tions in the next life. With this 
man she undergoes a secret rite of 
celestial marriage. Will she not 
be an adulteress in heart, if not in 
fact ?’ 

I was assured that cases of such 
marriages were very rare, and that 
no evil results had been known to 
arise from them. 

‘Is the husband apprised of his 
wife’s entering upon a celestial 
marriage ?’ I asked. 

‘Most likely not,’ was the reply. 
‘It could do no good, and might 
disturb the peace of the family.’ 

It must not be supposed that 
polygamy is practised universally 
among the Mormons. They are too 
poor for the most part to support 
several wives and a number of 
young children. The proportions 
are probably these : about one Mor- 
mon in eight has two wives ; one in 
thirty, three; perhaps one in a 
hundred, four or more. Brigham’s 
sons have three apiece. Squire 
Wells, as the third president is 
called, or ‘the General’ (of the 
Mormon militia), and old apostle 
John Taylor, have seven each. 
Franklin Richards boasts nine ; the: 
orator Orson Pratt is content with 
six; and the amiable, courteous 
George Q. Cannon with four. The 
rest of the apostles have burdened 
themselves with similar household 
cares. The bishops and elders take 
their full proportion. As for the 
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pre-eminent President, the wives 
whom he visits more or less regu- 
larly are variously estimated from 
sixteen to six and thirty, with 
‘more than he knows of ’ sealed to 
him for eternity. 

The system has not been worked 
long enough in Utah to demonstrate 
fully its good and evil qualities. 
Scandals abound, no doubt, and 
there is a large amount of domestic 
misery ; but it is not certain that in 
these respects the Mormon commu- 
nity is worse off than any other of 
similar proportions. On the other 
hand the Saints claim that their 
system has done away with concu- 
binage, and the existence among 
them of a class of outcast women. 

The Mormon women do not be- 
tray any consciousness of degrada- 
tion, or any unusual sense of un- 
happiness. ‘The universal look of 
melancholy in the eyes’ which some 
travellers have seen was probably 
the reflection of their own sympa- 
thetic gaze. The women and girls 
laugh and gossip, and sing about 
their doorways and bits of garden, 
just as they do anywhere else in 
rural districts. In the streets of 
Salt Lake City they walk about 
freely, nod to their acquaintance, 
or stop, and smile, and talk gaily, 
with a freedom borrowed from 
American customs rather than from 
the English. In their private 
houses, as far as my experience 
goes, in the ward-meetings, taber- 
nacle, or theatre, they have just the 
ordinary look of untroubled con- 
tent, ready for smiles at the least 
provocation, which one finds in the 
faces of women ina similar rank 
of life anywhere in England or 
America. No doubt they have fre- 
quently occasion enough for dis- 
content, jealousy, and regret in 
their homes, possibly (though I 
have no reason to think so) greater 
than that experienced in monogamic 
communities. At all events, human 
nature here usually asserts itself in 
cheerfulness, and in various activi- 
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ties, whatever hidden sorrows may 
exist. 

But the attitude assumed by 
Mormon polygamists is scarcely an 
apologetic one. They assert, and 
apparently believe, that their sys- 
tem is necessary for the purgation 
of modern society, and the salva- 
tion of the Christian world from 
destruction through its wide-spread 
vices. Mormon preachers and mis- 
sionaries inveigh in the strongest 
terms, and not altogether without 
reason surely, against a variety of 
social corruptions which are dete- 
riorating the peoples of America 
and of Europe. Their ordinary 
periodicals are filled with accounts 
from Gentile newspapers of mar- 
riage infidelities, divorce scandals, 
and the miserable results of prosti- 
tution. Their thoughtful writers 
point out the infesting evils of our 
modern civilisation, and assert that 
Mormonism is alone concerned for 
their cure. The physical health of 
the present generation, they say, is 
undermined by infectious diseases 
attributable to vice. The evil in- 
creases. The growing luxury and 
effeminacy of society threaten to 
accomplish its ruin. In the great 
country in which they are settled, 
they aver that social corruption 
abounds to an alarming extent. 
The American ladies, they say, are 
given to the use of drugs to avoid 
having families to rear. Abortion 
and infanticide are common. They 
believe that the social condition of 
England and of the continent of 
Europe is equally bad and danger- 
ous. A social reformation is neces- 
sary for the salvation of the race : 
Mormonism supplies it. 

The Mormons assert vehemently 
that so far from their system pan- 
dering to vice, it controls and 
checks all sensual indulgence. Some 
men have joined them, they do not 
deny, to abuse the liberty they allow ; 
but they pray to be judged by their 
legitimate fruits, and not by excep- 
tional unfaithfulness. It is their 
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rule, they say, dictated by considera- 
tions of propriety and health, that 
the husband shall always occupy a 
separate chamber, and that the wife, 
as soon as she is pregnant, shall 
remain strictly apart. They promise 
in this way to produce a race of 
new vigour and purity. 

Meanwhile the traveller perceives 
that the poor dwellings of the mass 
of the people are not large enough 
for ordinary decency, and that 
the swarming children are just 
like the groups he would see 
in any rural district in the old 
country. 

Of course it is not to be ques- 
tioned that a reintroduction of 
polygamy would exercise a great 
influence on the course of the civi- 
lisation of a people, but the simple 
truth is that the system has not 
been tried long enough in Utah, or 
on a scale of sufficient magnitude, 
to prove what are its natural and 
full effects. 

Whether a continuance of the 
experiment at Salt Lake is desirable 
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or not on grounds of public morality 
is @ question admitting of much 
debate: it seems, however, pretty 
certain that the world at large 
could very well afford that the 
system should have a full and 
fair trial, and there are many Ame- 
ricans who have sufficient faith 
in the destiny of their country, and 
confidence enough in the primary 
article of their political creed,—that 
all men should be allowed the 
widest liberty consistent with the 
liberties of their neighbours,—to 
make them willing, or even anxious, 
that this novel religious and social 
organisation should follow unhin- 
dered its natural course. 

The establishment of a religion 
so grotesque, with a social order so 
retrograde, as that of Mormonism, 
is doubtless a reproach to our civi- 
lisation, and a symptom of the un- 
wholesome condition, mental and 
spiritual, of our people. But the 
mere repression of the symptoms 
of disease is never a wise policy. 

CHARLES MARSHALL. 
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THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF A PHILOSOPHER 
IN THE FAMOUS EMPIRE OF HULEE. 


From ax Oup MS., A.D. 2070. 


"AAA TodT’ torw H HAn. Aristotle, Phys. 
i. 9. 

Ei 8 éoriv. . . . Td wev BA Td Be popgh, 
kal Td per Suvduer Td Be evepyela. Aristotle, 
Metaph. ix. 8. 


Ths pev yap BAns 7d ndoxew éoti Kal 7d 
kweio@a, 
Td 5t wovety Kad Kiweiv éErépas Suvduews. 
Aristotle, Gen. et Corr. ii. 9. 
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FTER many adventures in di- 
A vers regions governed by differ- 
ent kings and queens, most of whom 
were, however, invisible to their 
subjects, and ruled by means of 
great ministers, I resolved to pay a 
visit to the famous empire of Hulee. 
This empire seems to date its origin 
from the earliest period of the 
world’s history; and although its 
significance as a political and social 
power has varied considerably at 
different times, yet it has always 
maintained the same laws and insti- 
tutions, and has been governed by 
the same dynasty of kings, which, 
like similar dynasties elsewhere, has 
always borne the common dynastic 
name of Hulee. During my travels 
in other regions I had heard much 
of Hulee and Hulean institutions, 
but the report was often accom- 
panied by some doubt of its real 
existence. To these doubts, how- 
ever, I gave little heed. That Hulee 
existed I felt assured by certain 
family records preserved in our 
house, from which I learnt that not 
a few of the noble race from which 
it is my pride to have sprung had 
at different times both visited, and, 
in a few instances, settled in that 
country, and had risen to eminent 
positions in the State. These records 
had for me a marvellous fascination, 
so that I made up my mind, after I 
had investigated other lands and 
found out the nearest road to Hulee, 





to travel thither myself. When I 
arrived at this resolution I had 
already and almost unconsciously 
accomplished a considerable part 
of the journey ; and, much to my 
surprise, [ found myself within a 
comparatively short distance from 
Hulee even while I was making up 
my mind to go thither. This won- 
derful expedition was fortunate, in- 
asmuch as any avowed purpose of 
setting forth to such an ill-famed 
country would have been attended 
by not afew perils. As it was, I 
had to encounter the opposition of 
my friends; not that I acquainted 
them with my deliberations, for I 
hardly dared avouch them to my- 
self. But they, it seems, got scent 
of my purpose long before I had 
come seriously to entertain it. They 
had noticed how diligently I studied 
the maps of the country, the different 
roads which led to it, as well as my 
constant perusal of those family 
records that treated of Hulee. They 
accordingly set themselves in ex- 
treme opposition to my supposed 
project. They tried to alarm me 
with the issue of my journey, espe- 
cially with the danger of settling in 
Hulee. They spoke in strong terms 
of the low-lying situation and con- 
sequent unhealthiness of the coun- 
try, the godless character of its 
laws and ruling powers, the reported 
cruel nature of the inhabitants, the 
strangeness. of their manners and 
customs, &c. Finding I was not 
easily frightened, they resorted to 
other methods—gentle expostula- 
tions, earnest prayers, pathetic ap- 
peals to my fondness for my country 
and home. And, for my part, I 
must admit that these various de- 
vices often took considerable effect 
on me, Often did i waver while 
forming my resolution, and draw 
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back from the half-resolved enter- 
prise. Sometimes I summoned cou- 
rage to follow the road for a little 
distance, but, enticed by the affec- 
tionate appeals of the friends I was 
leaving behind me, or else fright- 
ened by the loneliness of the way, 
I hurried back again to my old 
home. 

At last, after much hesitation, I 
had, as I have said, come to a 
resolution on the subject, and was 
already far on my road to Hulee. 
I was, perhaps, led to this final 
determination by the fact that the 
road, which had once deterred me 
by its loneliness, was just about 
this time becoming more frequented. 
There had been a time, as I dis- 
covered in my researches, when for 
hundreds of years together scarce a 
single pilgrim could be seen along 
the solitary route. Now, however, 
there were several persons from my 
own neighbourhood, men of emi- 
nence too, some of them, who had 
made up their minds to see, and 
possibly to settle down in Hulee. 
Of course the pleasure of company 
removed one objection to the enter- 
prise, still it was reputed to be a 
most hazardous one, not to be 
undertaken except under the stimu- 
lus of anall-powerful motive. The 
motive in the case of most of my 
companions I ascertained to be 
something of this kind: They had 
got hold of a notion that in Hulee 
alone was there rest for enquiring, 
dissatisfied, and restless minds. 
other lands there were mysteries, 
obscurities, puzzles of every kind ; 
nothing was plain, self-evident, and 
demonstrable. A secret lurked in 
everything; unknown causes were 
rife; mysterious rumours of exist- 
ences dark and inscrutable were 
prevalent. Ruling powers were in- 
visible and intangible, and yet they 
had laws by which they governed, 
and they even claimed, or were said 
to claim, worship. Such a state of 
things had naturally been very irri- 
tating and distasteful to my com- 
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panions, and hence they were now 
journeying with all eagerness to 
Hulee. There everything was re- 
ported to be plain, easy, and self- 
evident ; no more provoking secrets 
and unintelligible mysteries, no 
more painful riddles destined to 
last a lifetime, and only receiving 
solution when the power of com- 
prehending it was possibly lost for 
ever. True, the journey had cost 
them, as it had me, much. They 
had to tear themselves from old 
associations ; 
had to be abandoned; country, 
Government, and King, all of which 
they had been trained to love and 
respect, had to be given up; the 
lessons of half a lifetime had to be 
unlearned; old hopes and affec- 
tions had to be repressed; nothing 
was left to them but the present, 
their own individuality, and their 
strong, unconquerable faith in 
Hulee. Notwithstanding these sa- 
crifices, they went on their road 
rejoicing, hoping to find in the new 
country a full and ample recom- 
pense for the trouble their journey 
thither had cost them. 

For my own part, however, these 
considerations had on me but a 
limited influence. I had not as yet 
made up my mind to settle down in 
Hulee. True, I knew something of 
the inconveniences of dwelling 
under the government and laws of 
other countries ; but I was by no 
means sure that Hulee, though re- 
ported tobe free from many of them, 
might not have peculiar ones of 
its own. My main motive was not 
emigration, but a traveller’s restless 
ambition to investigate foreign 
lands. For this reason I did not 
follow the main road to Hulee so 
persistently as did my companions. 
I often turned aside to see some- 
thing of the country that lay to the 
right or left of the road. I was 
indeed the only one of our company 
who allowed himself these occa- 
sional deviations: all the others 
were so zealous in their undertaking 
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that they refused to permit them- 
selves a single glance on either 
side as they pursued their journey. 
And in order to put from them all 
possible temptation to do this, they 
all wore blinkers, somewhat like 
those which our forefathers were 
accustomed to fasten to their 
horses’ heads in order to keep their 
eyes directed to the middle of the 
road. To these they had also added 
some large spectacles of a curious 
shape, which they assured me were 
universally used in Hulee. The 
leaders among our company were 
very earnest in advocating this 
mode of travelling, telling me that 
not a few in former times had abso- 
lutely deserted the road to Hulee, 
from the dangerous faculty which 
they continually exercised of look- 
ing towards either side as they 
journeyed. 

The road to Hulee I found to be 
all down-hill; and it was, perhaps, 
to this circumstance that I was in- 
debted for the unconscious speed 
by which I had traversed the earlier 
part of it. This incline, as we 
proceeded, became so steep that I 
began to realise the truth of the 
description I had so often heard of 
Hulee, viz. that it was the lowest 
country in the world. When I first 
heard this report I refused to be- 
lieve it; I attributed it to what I 
considered to be the common pre- 
judice against the country; now, 
however, I felt its truth, and that 
painfully. Ihad myself always been 
fond of high situations, such as the 
tops of mountains, where the air was 
pure and rarefied. My native home 
was happily located in this respect, 
being placed on a high table-land ; 
and I had often rejoiced in the 
purity of the atmosphere, and in 
the bodily health and mental ex- 
hilaration which such a situation 
conferred. Consequently, when I 
now perceived our unceasing and 
rapid descent, and felt the increas- 
ing density of the atmosphere natu- 
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rally accompanying it, and which 
was so great that I could hardly 
breathe, I began, for the first time, 
to regret the step I had taken, and, 
for a moment, to wish myself back 
again in the loftier and more salu- 
brious region which I had forsaken. 
However, it was too late to think of 
returning now. I had determined, 
at whatever cost, to see Hulee; and 
this determination, together with 
the disgrace I knew I should incur 
by deserting the expedition, sufficed 
to restore my drooping courage, 
and I once more quickened my 
pace, and in a short time overtook 
my companions, who, in conse- 
quence of my recent feeling of 
faintness and mental depression, had 
been walking somewhat in advance 
of me. 

We were now come, so I was 
told, to the very bounds of Hulee, 
when a strange incident befell me. 
IT had just overtaken the foremost 
rank of our company, when all at 
once I stopped, amazed and af- 
frighted. I seemed to myself to be 
standing on the very brink of a hor- 
rible precipice, while far below me 
an immense plain stretched away as 
far as the eye could reach. I was 
on the point of turning round to 
warn my companions of our danger, 
when suddenly some half-a-dozen 
men advanced from the side of the 
road, and enquired whither we were 
bound. Hearing that we were tra- 
vellers to Hulee, they rapidly sur- 
veyed our company, and, seizing 
upon me, they immediately placed 
a large pair of spectacles on my 
eyes, and blinkers on my cheeks, 
telling me that I must now, as a 
subject of King Hulee, conform to 
the usages of his country. As all 
the rest of our company had already 
adopted this Hulean fashion, I was 
the only one for whom this arbitrary 
treatment was needful. Thisevent so 
frightened and bewildered me, that 
for a moment I forgot the strange 
prospect which had startled me a 
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minute ago. But, on a little reflee- 
tion, I called to mind the hideous 
sight, and, turning my head (now 
armed with spectacles and blinkers) 
in the direction of our road, was 
about to point out to my companions 
the danger that lay before us, when, 
lo and behold! the whole scene 
was transformed: there was no 
longer any precipice; the road 
stretched out evenly before us ; and 
though nothing appeared to me as 
it had before, yet the immediate 
sense of danger had happily dis- 
appeared. I must confess that the 
whole matter wonderfully discom- 
posed me. I could not help telling 
my companions of the strange sight, 
but they laughed, and declared it 
must have been an ocular delusion. 
There was, however, an old man 
among us who had travelled much, 
and with whom I had contrived to 
establish some intimacy as we jour- 
neyed ; and I overheard him mutter, 
with a kind of chuckle, that it was 
not the only instance within his 
knowledge of men descending pre- 
cipices, as well as scaling heights, 
by the sole aid of spectacles and 
blinkers. 

We were now arrived in Hulee, 
and I endeavoured to concentrate 
all my attention on the wondrous 
land of which I had heard so 
mich. Hulee then appeared un- 
like any other country that I had 
ever seen, for to which side so- 
ever I directed my eager gaze I 
could see but one view—a great 
level plain extending as far as the 
eye could reach, without the least 
rising ground anywhere. In my 
ewn country we should have called 
such. a prospect dull, and dull 
I certainly thought it ; but I feared 
to give expression to my thoughts, 
because I had learnt from my com- 
panions the extreme jealousy of the 
people of Hulee on every point con- 
nected with their country. But 
the most wonderful part of the 
prospect was the sensation that all 
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objects, whether far or near, seemed 
placed at an equal distance from 
us. There was no perception of 
distance, no perspective of any 
kind; an object in reality: on the 
horizon appeared to be but a few 
yards off. Moreover, all objects 
were uniform in colour—a dark 
shade, verging closely on black. 
The effect of this was to give to 
all objects a wonderful distinctness. 
There was no delicacy of light and 
shade, no variety of colours or gra- 
dation of their tones, such as I had 
often witnessed with delight in my 
native country. Everything ap- 
peared near, everything seemed 
black. Of course this marvellous 
distinctness was to me a very 
strange feeling : indeed I must con- 
fess that a painful bewilderment 
attended my first investigations 
into Hulean scenery. I did not 
know how far these appearances 
were real, or how far they might 
be ascribed to the spectacles, with- 
out which it is impossible for an 
Hulean to exist. And here I may 
notice a curious fact which con- 
firms a theory one of my ancestors 
was fond of, viz.—that parents 
transmit a newly acquired organ 
or faculty to their descendants. 
All children of native Huleans are 
born with spectacles and blinkers : 
and even in the case of settlers | 
was informed that constant use of 
these articles had the effect of 
making them grow fast to the 
head, whence they could not be 
dissevered but bya painful surgical 
operation. My spectacles, though 
gradually clinging closer to the 
sides of my face, were removable, 
owing to the plan which I adopted, 
but which I was obliged to carry 
out with the utmost caution and 
secrecy, of taking them off for a 
brief interval from time to time. 
My companions were apparently 
less bewildered by the scenery than 
I was: indeed their delight was ex- 
uberant and extreme. ‘Oh! how 
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beautiful! how distinct!’ they cried 
out, in rapture; ‘why did we not 
journey hither before? No more 
immense distances, no more painful 
mysteries; everything is near, every- 
thing plain. Hail, King Hulee and 
Queen Dunamis! from henceforth 
ye are our gods—to you we render 
worship. In all existence there is 
nothing for us but you, oh great, 
omnipotent, omnipresent deities. 
All other gods, and especially those 
who are vainly reputed to be greater 
and older than you, we utterly dis- 
claim and repudiate.’ In a similar 
strain of rapture they continued 
for some time. 

Our company now began to 
break up. Some of my companions 
were resolved to settle close on the 
borders of Hulee, so that if any- 
thing happened to falsify their first 
prepossessions they might be able 
to return to the different coun- 
tries whence they set out without 
much inconvenience. Others, more 
enterprising, determined to settle 
in the very heart of the country, 
and refused to admit even the 
possibility of their present liking 
for Hulee ever changing into dis- 
like. I resolved to go forward with 
the latter, not because I was so well 
convinced as they were of the ex- 
traordinary excellence of the coun- 
try, as because I wished to see all 
I could of it before I formed an 
opinion one way or other. I had 
now too become more accustomed 
to the strange feeling which the 
uniform nearness of all objects, 
and their similarity in colour, had 
at first tended to produce. Still I 
could as yet proceed on my way 
only with immense caution and 
cireumspection. 

I will now present the reader 


with the general result of my ob- 
servations. 
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To begin, as in duty bound, with 
the ruling powers. The empire of 
Hulee was governed, as I have in- 
cidentally remarked, by two very 
powerful potentates, King Hulee 
and his wife Dunamis. They had 
ruled the country from time imme- 
morial ; indeed all native Huleans 
maintained that the empire was 
founded by them ; they were treated 
by their subjects with much de- 
ference ; so far indeed as pro- 
fession went, they were held to be 
objects of worship ; but I observed 
that this profession was counter- 
balanced by a wonderfully familiar 
treatment of them in common prac- 
tice. There were, however, divers 
small sects, one or two of which I 
shall presently notice, which, al- 
though recognising Hulee and 
Dunamis as the rulers of the coun- 
try, yet reserved their worship for 
other objects. One characteristic 
of the King and Queen no doubt 
contributed much to the general 
honour in which they were held— 
they possessed the singular power 
of being everywhere present: you 
could go to no part of their exten- 
sive dominions, nor could you con- 
template a single object, but you 
saw the King and Queen at the 
same time. Hence their transfor- 
mations were numberless, their 
various manifestations endless. I 
had indeed been brought up from 
my youth to recognise the attribute 
of omnipresence in the King of my 
own country, but I had alwaysunder- 
stood that as implying an unseen 
presence. In Hulee, however, the 
same quality was maintained in a 
visible and tangible sense. 

The King and Queen of Hulee 
were renowned for one characteristic 
highly commendable in all married 
couples, and that is they were quite 
inseparable.! The King was never 


' As an illustration of the influence which the Government and Institutions of Hulee 
necessarily exercised on their Schools of Thought, I may here observe that the mode in 
which this inseparableness was supposed to take place had arrayed against each other 
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seen anywhere without the Queen, 
and the Queen was equally attached 
to her husband.'! I must, however, 
explain. The Queen’s presence 
could not at all times be positively 
detected (for, as became a personage 
of her high station, she was ofan 
exceedingly modest and retiring 
nature), so that it had to be inferred 
from the conduct of her husband. 
King Hulee was, by nature, some- 
what slow and heavy, and of rather 
a passive temperament ; his wife, on 
the other hand, was his complete 
opposite in this respect, being a 
person of exceeding vivacity and 
liveliness of disposition: when there- 
fore, as was sometimes the case, 
Hulee was seen to exhibit some 
activity in transforming himself 
from one shape to another, then it 
was at once known that his wife 
was exciting and moving him in the 
way she knew so well. I was told 
that most Huleans, and especially 
the immediate servants of the King 
and Queen, knew their unseen mis- 
tress’s various moods and tempers 
to a wonderful nicety, so that they 
could often foretell with the greatest 
accuracy how her Majesty was 
likely to act in a given contingency ; 
at the same time I feel bound to 
add my own impression, formed 
after a mature examination of the 
subject, that so far as the real 
secret dispositions of the King and 
Queen were concerned, a good deal 
of what was termed knowledge was 
in reality mere guess-work. The 
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Queen especially was subject, or 
apparently so, to fits of passion and 
caprice (like females elsewhere) 
which must have made it difficult 
for her servants to define the course 
which at all times and in all circum- 
stances she was likely to take. 
There were, however, numberless 
people in Hulee besides the paid 
servants of the court, who did 
nothing else than courtier-fashion 
study the constitutions and disposi- 
tions of the King and Queen, to the 
intent that they might employ such 
knowledge to their own advantage.” 
As to issue of the King and Queen, 
the tradition of the country affirmed 
them to be the authors of all exist- 
ence in Hulee; so that, assuming 
this to be true, the title of Creator 
or Father, which I had often heard 
applied to the King of my own 
country, in, however, a somewhat 
indirect and symbolical sense, was 
literally applicable in Hulee. As 
the King and Queen were in some 
of their numerous forms and mani- 
festations everywhere present,it need 
not be said that the people of Hulee 
did not put themselves to the 
trouble and cost of erecting temples 
to their honour. Every spot was a 
temple consecrated by the King’s 
presence and enlivened by the 
Queen’s activity; and inasmuch as 
their most ordinary occupations, 
such as eating, drinking, sleeping, 
or working, had a necessarily close 
relation with the omnipresence of 
their King and Queen, and were 








some of their chief philosophers: one section maintaining that Hulee and Dunamis were 
inseparable, necessarily and inevitably; the other holding that the inseparableness was not 
neccssary, but merely accidental, and dependent on the constitution of the faculties by 
which it was observed. 

' The metaphorical notion prevalent in my own country, that married pairs are one, 
was by certain Hulean philosophers /iteral/y predicated of their King and Queen, inas- 
much as they held that Hulee was a form of Dunamis; and Dunamis, on the other hand, 
a mere activity of Hulee. 

* A considerable addition to this knowledge, as regards the Queen's moods and tempers, 
had been mado some centuries before my arrival in the country by an ingenious philoso- 
pher, who discovered a method by which her Majesty might, almost at the very will an 
hidding of her subjects, be converted from one of her usual moods into another; hence 
preving (what had once been doubted) her personal identity and individuality in all her 
different tempexs and states of mind. 
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religious acts because they acknow- 
ledged the presence of those di- 
vinities and were supposed to be 
dictated and regulated by their laws, 
it is needless to add that generally 
there was no rite or form of wor- 
ship in use. Nor, again, were there 
priests, at least in the sense in 
which they exist in my own coun- 
try ; those who occupied an analo- 
gous position, as being instructors 
of the people and interpreters of the 
laws of their gods, were eminent 
medical professors and scientific 
men, of whom I shall have occasion 
to speak by-and-by. During my 
stay in Hulee I often fell in with 
these men, and I am bound to say 
that, within the sphere of their own 
system (and it was a primary law 
with many of them not to overstep 
the bounds of this system by even 
a hair’s breadth), they seemed to 
me very clever and cultivated men. 
Their researches into the internal 
constitution of the King, and the 
various moods and tempers of his 
royal spouse, were conducted in a 
very ingenious manner. Some of 
them once informed me that they 
had reasons for suspecting that the 
Queen was generally mistress, and 
could mould her husband to her 
will, although they admitted that 
there were occasions when the pas- 
sive resistance characteristic of 
Hulee secured to him the victory in 
the strife matrimonial. 

I must, however, confess that the 
actual knowledge possessed by these 


professors of the real nature and. 


origin of their rulers was much less 
than I had anticipated. From re- 
ports current in my own country, 
and from rumours which I heard on 
the road to Hulee, I expected to 
find them possessing the completest 
knowledge of everything relating 
to Huleeand Dunamis. The funda- 
mental principles on which the 
empire was established required, I 
was told, such a knowledge as this ; 
and the contrast between this re- 
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ported fullness of knowledge in 
Hulee and the admitted imperfec- 
tion of all branches of science in 
other countries was the chief in- 
ducement which brought emigrants 
thither. In my own case, however, 
by occasionally regarding things 
without the aid of my Hulean spec- 
tacles, I soon became aware that 
the reported difference between 
Hulee and my own country had 
been at least greatly exaggerated. 
I once met an ingenuous Hulean 
Professor whoagreed with me pretty 
closely as to the limits which know- 
ledge must have in Hulee as in all 
other places. As our conversation 
may throw some light on the modes 
of thought prevalent among Hu- 
lean savans, [ trust to be excused 
relating it at some length. The 
Professor alluded to was one day 
dilating with more than his usual 
warmth on the power of Hulee and 
Dunamis, the extent of their coun- 
try, the happy density of its atmo- 
sphere, the distinctness with which 
objects were seen; in short, the 
general absence of what was puzzling 
and mysterious, which was the bane 
of most countries in the world. 
After indulging in these praises for 
some time, he asked me what I 
thought? I replied that I had not 
been long enough in Hulee to form 
a satisfactory opinion on the matter ; 
but so far as my present knowledge 
went, it seemed to me that there 
were unsolvable mysteries even in 
Hulee. He eagerly asked me to 
point them out, as he had never 
been able to discover them. I an- 
swered that was perhaps owing to 
the circumstance of his having been 
born and always living in Hulee ; 
but to me, who had seen other 
countries and knew the puzzles 
from which they suffered, there did 
not seem to be that great difference 
between them and Hulee which he 
contended for. I then mentioned 


some things which had struck me 
as unsolved problems in Hulee. 
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I began with the King, and said 
that although anyone might see 
what he was. like in his coarser 
manifestations, and those provided 
with artificial means could see no 
little way into his more impervious 
disguises, yet there appeared to be a 
limit to these researches; for there 
were numberless forms of such 
extreme minuteness, and shapes 
of such wondrous tenuity, that 
though it was known his Majesty 
constantly assumed them, yet they 
escaped the greatest eye and in- 
strument power that his servants 
were able to bring to bear upon 
them. Moreover, as to the Queen, 
something of the same kind might 
be said; for though many of her 
Majesty’s tempers and tendencies 
were foretold by her servants with 
surprising accuracy, and though 
they could sometimes so employ 
their knowledge that the Queen 
might be said to be led by the nose 
by some of her great favourites, yet 
I could not help thinking that there 
were more of her Majesty’s move- 
ments unknown than known. Be- 
sides, even of those moods and tem- 
pers that were supposed to be best 
known, and in which her servants 
were most wont to vaunt their su- 
perior skill, it seemed to me there 
were many details which could only 
be dimly guessed. And of each and 
all of her movements, in common 
with herself, it might, I thought, 
be said that the real origin of them 
was hidden in the deepest obscurity. 
Summing up my argument, I said, 
that even granting that all the pre- 
sent manifestations of the King and 
the various moods of the Queen could 
be explained, yet, so long as their 
origin, e.g., their parentage and 
birth-place, was quite unknown, it 
could not be said that Hulee pos- 
sessed no mysteries. My friend, 
who had listened to my argument 
with ill-disguised impatience, here 
broke out: ‘My good sir, you are 
talking treason of the most flagrant 
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kind. Youare impugning the first 
principles of our constitution. Do 
you not know that it is a primary 
law of our empire to refrain from 
making those silly enquiries into 
first or final causes which foolish 
people in other countries trouble 
themselves so much about? In the 
words of one of our greatest writers 
and legislators,“ Dans I’ état (Hulée) 
Vesprit humain . renonce a 
chercher l’origine et la destination 
de lunivers, et 4 connaitre les 
causes intimes des phénoménes,”’ 
&c. I pleaded my being a stranger 
to Hulee as anapology for my trans- 
gression. Whereupon my friend, 
seeing my unwillingness to resume 
so unlawful a topic, begged me to 
say what I thought. I then re- 
sumed, saying that the restriction 
of human enquiry within certain 
arbitrary limits was a cheap method 
of getting rid of mysteries; more- 
over, it was one which did not agree 
with the constitution of the human 
mind, nor did it serve to advance hu- 
man knowledge. To this my friend 
answered, that no good Hulean 
would in the least wish to restrict 
and fetter any useful enquiry ; but 
there were certain things, as for ex- 
ample the origin of Hulee and Duna- 
mis, which appeared to him certainly 
insoluble, and concerning which, 
therefore, all enquiry was worse 
than useless. To this I could only 
plead what seemed to me the in- 
nate tendency of the human mind. 
And this suggested the last argu- 
ment I employed in this discussion, 
and that was the impossibility, ad- 
mitted even by some eminent Hu- 
leans, that the real connection be- 
tween mind and body in the case 
of thinking beings should ever be 
found out. It was at least as yet 
an undiseovered problem, and I, 
for my part, could not help think- 
ing it would always remain so. My 
friend demurred somewhat to this 
conclusion, as being much too hasty, 
affirming that there was even now 
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some evidence that. this problem 
would not long remain unsolved. 
As he seemed unwilling to renew 
the subject, I took my leave of 
him, not, however, before he had 
warned me against communicating 
to any other Hulean the sentiments 
I had avowed to him. He said, 
moreover, he suspected I took the 
unwarrantable liberty of looking at 
things without my spectacles, and 
that it was my duty, even if I was 
a stranger to Hulee, to conform as 
much as any of its subjects to the 
laws and institutions I found there 
existing. 

I have already remarked that ex- 
cepting the worship rendered to 
Hulee and Dunamis, there was no 
religion in Hulee. I ought, however, 
to say that there were a few small 
sects, which, although agreeing with 
the other inhabitants as to the 
honour to be paid to their King and 
Queen, yet transferred their wor- 
ship to other beings. One sect, 
e.g., paid worship to science or 
knowledge, in other words to the 
modes in which the forms of Hulee 
or the activities of Dunamis ap- 
peared to themselves. I could not 
but regard this as a foolish wor- 
ship, inasmuch as it was paying 
to the image, reflected in a possibly 
distorting medium, what was at 
least more due to the object which 
produced it. Another sect claimed 
a still stranger divinity. They 
worshipped the human female, as 
she was thought to sum up all the 
best attributes of the race. The 
author of this religion was a well- 
known Hulean legislator, held in 
much honour by some of the leading 
men of the country. I was told that 
he devised this worship in his later 
years, when he was in his dotage. 
However that may be, the worship 
itself is worth describing. I 
chanced one day to be passing one 
of their churches; and seeing some 
women go in, I resolved to follow 
them in order to see for myself 
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what their rites and observances 
were. In the church the chief 
object visible besides the pulpit 
and seats for the worshippers was 
an immense image of a woman, 
apparently about thirty-five years 
of age, who bore a child in her 
arms. Towards this image the 
women on entering made a slight 
inclination; while the few men 
present prostrated themselves in a 
very devout manner, acting, how- 
ever, as it seemed to me, under a 
certain compulsion, as I saw their 
female companions were watching 
every part of their performance 
with a suspicious kind of vigilance. 
The entrance of a stranger, as I 
was, seemed to disconcert them a 
little, especially as I in my igno- 
rance did not prostrate myself before 
the woman image. The service 
began with a procession of two 
men and as many boys carrying a 
banner green on the one side and 
white on the other, on which was 
painted the same representation of 
woman and child. The main act of 
worship appeared to consist im 
putting their forefingers along the 
crowns of their heads, repeating at 
the same time certain mystic words. 
In the performance of these symbo- 
lical actions the priests led the 
way, and were duly followed by the 
worshippers. The presiding mi- 
nister then delivered a sermon on 
marriage, because, as he reminded 
his readers, it was the month of 
marriage. I did not understand 
what this meant at the time. I, 
however, learnt afterwards that the 
founder of this religion had given 
new names to the months of the 
year and the days of the week, se- 
lecting some person or thing which 
he required to be honoured on each 
month, week, or day. After the 
sermon was ended, and the proces- 
sion of ministers and boys had left 
the church, the congregation with 
a final bow or prostration to the 
woman-image dispersed. 1 was 
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told that this religion was more 
popular among women than among 
the opposite sex, the ratio of males 
to females being about one to 
twenty. On talking to a friend on 
the subject of this worship, he told 
me that it was a law among this 
sect for the men to worship their 
mothers, wives, and daughters ; and 
if they dared to refuse, they did so 
at their peril, for the women, as was 
but natural, were the stronger sex 
in that religious communion. He 
said that he once heard a case 
brought before a judge in which a 
husband pale from loss of blood 
and his head enveloped in bandages 
brought an action against his wife 
for assault ; and the plea put in by 
the defendant, who was a very 
determined and _ ferocious-looking 
woman, was that he had refused to 
pay her her morning worship. As 
it was a case which concerned re- 
ligious usages, the judge could not 
interfere: he accordingly dismissed 
it with the remark that if the man 
could not worship his wife from 
love, he had reason to do so from 
fear. I was told that this sect, 
although it boasted of a very ela- 
borate organisation, numbered but 
a small portion of the people of 
Hulee. 

In former times there had been 
in different districts of the empire 
many religious sects pretty much like 
those that existed in my own coun- 
try; but when the empire had ex- 
tended its bounds these outlying 
provinces came under its primary 
decree, that no mode of religious 
belief or worship should be tolerated 
which explicitly or implicitly denied 
the supreme power of Hulee and 
Dunamis, or which, allowing that 
power, referred it finally to a higher 
cause: consequently in these por- 
tions of the empire the ruins of 
many such churches might be 
found. 

The Government of Hulee pro- 
fessed to be based on principles of 
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perfect freedom. All native Huleans 
were indeed never tired of denounc- 
ing in the strongest terms tyrannies 
and despotisms of every kind, espe- 
cially such as were religious ; and yet 
Iam bound to say there did not seem 
a great difference in this respect 
between Hulee and the other govern- 
ments of the world. The laws were 
just as severe, both in enactment 
and in administration, as any I had 
ever known. They purported to 
be in every instance interpretations 
of the wills of Hulee and Dunamis 
as revealed by them in some of their 
many manifestations; although it 
may be feared that from inability to 
pry into the innermost secrets of the 
court, not a few of their interpreta- 
tions of the royal will were merely 
arbitrary guesses of their own. 
This was deducible from the fact 
that there were in Hulee different 
schools of philosophers and medical 
teachers, which, though all agreed 
in recognising the supremacy of 
Hulee and Dunamis, were yet di- 
vided among themselves as to the 
precise signification of several of 
their phases and modes of mani- 
festation ; and these divisions were 
embittered by an amount of ran- 
cour and ill feeling which was very 
inconsistent with the hard lan- 
guage their savans used to apply 
to similar divisions of opinion on 
religious and other subjects else- 
where, and also with the peaceful 
and peacemaking character they 
were wont to claim as the peculiar 
merit of their own investigations. 
The officers of state, legislators, 
in a word those who occupied the 
most eminent positions in Halee, 
were, as I have said, professors of 
medicine and science. The autho- 
rity of these men was very great, and 
dated from the very foundation of 
the empire. Formerly the members 
of this high caste were chosen indif- 
ferently from all classes of the com- 
munity: at the time of my visit, 
however, they were procured in 
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numbers corresponding to the needs 
of the State by a careful system of 
selection and interbreeding. An 
Hulean of ancient times havin 
made the discovery that children 
inherit the aptitudes and excel- 
lences of their progenitors, it was 
thought well to make use of the 
discovery for the due propagation 
of professors and legislators, and 
the breeding of these eminent men 
was conducted with as much skill 
and care and attended with as 
great success as had always charac- 
terised similar efforts in Hulee and 
elsewhere for the prodaction of 
special kinds of domestic animals. 
The system: to which these pro- 
fessors owed their origin and tran- 
scendant ability was administered 
and developed by themselves with 
great ingenuity. They had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a considerable 
insight into the laws of animal and 
vegetable life. This was exempli- 
fied in the new varieties of animals 
and plants which they were con- 


tinually producing. One of the 
first things that attracted my notice 
in Hulee was the strange forms of 


many of its animals. In all my 
travels I had seen nothing like 
them elsewhere. They seemed to 
be compounded of the different 
parts of several animals, somewhat 
like the fabled centaurs and uni- 
corns of very ancient times. The 
means by which this variety was 
produced were, I was informed, 
mainly three: 1. Selection. 2z. 
Interbreeding. 3. Transplanting 
or grafting. The last and to me 
the most novel process of the three 
consisted in affixing a member taken 
from a given animal and causing it 
to grow in the frame of any other 
animal who might be thought to be 
the better for its insertion. It is 
needless to say what immense scope 
for the practice of this art there 
was in the whole animal crea- 
tion. One great limit to the num- 
ber of varieties producible by this 
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plan was a stringent law of the 
Government prohibiting any inter- 
breeding or grafting which was 
shown to be of no utility to the 
community; another limit was 
found to be the fact that these new 
incorporated members could not 
always be fixed and perpetuated by 
breeding. 

One great scientific feat which 
had often been attempted by the 
savans of Hulee, and the accomplish- 
ment of which had been anticipated 
by the more sanguine among them 
some two centuries ago, was re- 
ported to be on the eve of discovery 
at the time of my visit. This was 
nothing less than the actual crea- 
tion of living organisms. I was 
told that certain microscopic forms 
of existence, consisting of pri- 
mal protoplasmic cells, had been 
created by a celebrated natural 
philosopher, who had ‘artificially 
brought together’ ‘the conditions 
under which matter assumes vital 
properties.” I had unluckily no 
opportunity of verifying the truth 
of the repcrt, which, assuming its 
correctness, would tend to remove 
one of those mysteries the solution 
of which generally I found to be 
falsely claimed by Huleans, and de- 
clared to be impossible by the peo- 
ple of other lands. 

I was greatly surprised at the 
wonderful skill manifested by the 
savans of Hulee in mechanical 
science. Hulee was indeed pre- 
eminently a machine country. 
Whatsoever could not be done with 
the calculated regularity of wheels, 
pulleys, and screws was always left 
undone. No task was so trifling 
and insignificant as not to need a 
machine for its accomplishment ; 
and on the other hand, no task was so 
great and (apparently) impossible 
that machinery was not devised for 
its performance. 

Among their larger machines was 
one which they employed in dry 
seasons for bringing down rain from 
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the sky. This it appears to have 
effected by producing by some ex- 
plosive mixture an immense con- 
cussion of the atmosphere extending 
upwards of fifty miles round. The 
roar of the machine was greater, 
so I was informed, than the simul- 
taneous fire of a park of artillery 
consisting of 1,000 of the thirty- 
five-ton guns about which our fore- 
fathers were making a fuss some 
two hundred years since, but which 
I found to be a mere pop-gun in 
Hulee. This machine, as might be 
supposed, was rather unwieldy to 
manage, and its value was some- 
what abated by the reported uncer- 
tainty of its operations. I was told 
that some of their great men were 
then occupied in planning another 
machine (consisting of an enormous 
magnet) which might serve to dis- 
perse the clouds and call forth the 
sun. That some means of effecting 
this object were necessary will be 
seen from the fact that it was sun- 
power which worked most of their 
machinery. Centuries ago, as I 
was told, the Huleans, like most 
other nations, used to dig out of the 
ground a black mineral stone which 
served to drive their machinery and 
to give light to the streets of their 
towns. The supply of this valu- 
able mineral had, however, long been 
exhausted ; it only survived in the 
form of specimens in their mu- 
seums. Asa substitute, they now 
managed to store up the heat of the 
sun so as to apply it to work their 
machines and to warm their dwell- 
ings in cold weather. Similarly, 
the light of the moon, when it was 
visible, was laid up in large moon- 
shine reservoirs, whence it was 
retailed by Government to give 
light to their streets and houses on 
moonless nights. I have not time to 
describe all the wonders and to me 
novelties of machinery with which 
my sojourn in Hulee made me ac- 
quainted. I was especially struck 
with their many niachines for tra- 
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velling either through the air or 
under the water, which operations 
were performed as easily as walking 
along a road in my own country. 
A curious result, though one which 
I cannot here do more than touch 
upon, of the aptitude for machinery 
which characterised Huleans, was 
the immense extent to which 
machine ideas, so to speak, coloured 
their language and modes of 
thought, as well as gave a form to 
the most common and trivial actions 
of their lives. 

On my first acquaintance with 
the country I was greatly struck by 
the rarity of children everywhere. 
I found that this was to be ascribed 
to the care of the Government for 
the well-being of the people, for 
before any marriage vould be con- 
tracted the parties wishing to enter 
upon it were required to satisfy the 
local authorities of the sufficiency 
of their means and the complete 
soundness of their health and or- 
ganisation. To prove the latter 
point they were obliged to produce 
medical certificates; hence only 
suitable and proper marriages were 
celebrated. Moreover, the ruling 
powers compelled all unmarried 
people who had attained a certain 
age, and who were not precluded by 
infirmity or poverty, to enter upon 
matrimony immediately ; and it was 
one of the duties of the Ministers 
of State to provide suitable mates 
for them. Nor did State supervi- 
sion cease with marriage; the 
number of children permitted to 
each family was also strictly de- 
fined by the laws, a separate licence 
being required for each child, and 
any transgression of this enactment 
was attended with severe penalties. 
All the sickly children born, and 
owing to State selection in the mat- 
ter of marriages their number was 
necessarily few, were, upon medical 
testimony, immediately destroyed. 
Indeed, there was in Hulee a general 
contempt for human life, which to 
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me, a native of a country where its 
preservation to the greatest possible 
extent was a fundamental principle 
of the law, was very painful. No 
old Hulean, e.g., was permitted to 
live after he had become incapable 
of work, and every one taken with 
a chronic or infectious disorder was 
in like manner soon put out of the 
way. In short, human life, like 
every other kind of property, was 
regarded as belonging exclusively to 
the State. As long as a man was 
considered to be useful to the com- 
munity he was permitted to live; 
as soon as he became useless, from 
whatever cause, he was without hesi- 
tation put to death. I need hardly 
say that, acting up to this rule, there 
were no rich, and therefore idle 
people in Hulee; all that a man ac- 
quired above and beyond his daily 
means of support was claimed by 
the State for educationa’, sanitary, 
and other purposes. 

The system of education in Hulee 
was in harmony with its laws and 
tendencies. I need not say that it 
was entirely in the hands of the 
State, and was quite compulsory. 
Their children and young people 
were especially instructed in the 
laws of Hulee and Dunamis, in the 
structure of their own bodies re- 
garded as machines, and in the for- 
mation and mode of working of all 
the other machines, vital or non-vi- 
tal, by which they were surrounded. 
One characteristic of the educational 
system of Hulee was its eminent 
patriotism. The literature, arts, 
and languages of other nations and 
countries were jealously excluded 
both from the elementary education 
and from the riper thought of the 
country, and hence the rising gene- 
ration of Huleans imbibed the de- 
voted attachment to it which gene- 
rally characterised their elders al- 
most with their mothers’ milk. 

From the low situation of Hulee 
I expected to find a great deal of 
disease among its inhabitants. I 
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was, therefore, surprised to find that 
(owing, perchance, to the short and 
easy method of treatment customary 
here) there was little or no sickness 
in Hulee. All curable cases were 
promptly and decidedly healed. The 
few cases which were incurable were 
immediately given up to the medical 
authorities, and a series of ante- 
mortem examinations, conducted for 
years with the greatest skill and 
caution, was not the least of the 
means by which the learned faculty 
of medicine had attained to its pre- 
sent high position. Besides which 
they enjoyed other opportunities 
for improvement from their office 
of public executioners, for every 
incurable offender was delivered 
up to them to be dealt with as 
they thought fit, ie. either to 
be first infected with some disease 
and then experimented upon with 
drugs, or to have some new kind of 
surgical operation performed upon 
him, it being understood that the 
conclusion in every such case was 
to be death. ‘It need hardly be 
pointed out,’ as a warm advocate of 
Hulean institutions once said to me, 
‘how much this mode of utilising 
criminals is better than that whichis 
in use in some countries of hanging 
them up on a scaffold without a 
thought of those valuable or- 
ganisations which are thus abso- 
lutely wasted, so far as rendering 
any service to humanity is con- 
cerned.’ 

I have now, I think, sufficiently 
described those features of Hulee 
which seemed to me most remark- 
able during my sojourn there. Al- 
though many of the things I saw 
there filled me with astonishment 
by their strangeness, | was not long 
in arriving at the conclusion that 
neither Hulee nor its institutions 
were altogether suited to my taste. 
I perceived that the lowness of the 
country affected my health, while 
the manners and customs of the 
people had an equally prejudicial 
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effect on my spirits. I therefore 
made up my mind, as soon as I had 
seen all that seemed to be worth 
seeing, to leave Hulee, and journey 
back again whence I came. How 
far my distaste for the land and its 
institutions was owing to the habit 
I adopted during my stay there of 
occasionally removing my Hulean 
spectacles, and Idoking at things 
with my naked eyes, I will not un- 
dertake to say; but it certainly 
seemed to me that nearly all those 
advantages which Huleans had 
boasted of possessing, and on which 
they were content to stake the very 
existence of their empire, were 
rather imaginary than real. The 
mystery surrounding and _ inter- 
penetrating all things, to obtain 
freedom from which their empire 
was established, I tound, though 
unrecognised, still existing. It 
seemed to me to make but little 
difference whether it was found in 
Hulee and Dunamis, or whether it 
was to be attributed to a still higher 
power, to which, as the men of my 
own country believe, both Hulee and 
Dunamis owe their existence; and 
though I could not but admire the 
ingenuity of their professors, their 
intense, but perhaps somewhat nar- 
row devotion to the interests of 
their rulers and divinities, the skill 
of native Huleans in constructing 
and managing all kinds of ma- 
chinery, yet these excellences were, 
in my estimation, more than coun- 
terbalanced by a strange want of 
feeling, sympathy, love, and, in 
short, the softer and kindlier aspects 
of existence, which we sum up in the 
word humanity. Therewas a self- 
ishness, a harshness in their ideas, 
not unsuited, perhaps, to their con- 
ceptions of themselves as organisms 
or machines, but which to me at 
least was most repulsive; and 
though the savans of Hulee boasted 
of their freedom from mental slave 

and prejudice, I could not help 
inferring that the freedom con- 
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sisted merely in a substitution of 
one kind of slavery for another ; for 
the average Hulean professor wax 
just as dogmatic in the promul- 
gation of his theories and opinions 
as the most bigoted hierarch could 
be; and that, too, incases where 
there was no possibility of demon- 
strating fully the truth of what he 
maintained. On the whole, then, I 
could not but conclude that the 
advantages which were supposed to 
belong to Hulee were of a fictitious 
character, and that neither the coun- 
try nor its institutions answered to 
the fame they had acquired in other 
lands. 

After a residence in the heart of 
Hulee of about twelve months, I 
resolved to turn my steps home- 
ward ; and just as I found in starting 
for Hulee that I got over the ground 
more rapidly than I expected, so 
now, having made up my mind to 
leave it, I soon found myself verging 
close onits boundaries. I overtook 
on my road homewards a few of 
my fellow-travellersto Hulee. These, 
like myself, were dissatisfied with 
the country and its laws, and were 
wending their way back to the 
homes they had left. On com- 
paring my own impression with 
theirs, I found that we were quite 
agreed as to the defects of Hulee; 
whence I was assured that the 
opinions I had formed were not so 
strange or erroneous that others 
did not share them. When I had 
once more re-ascended the long hill 
which led homewards, and when I 
had rid myself of the last trace of 
Hulean prepossessions by giving up 
my spectacles to the officers on the 
boundaries, great was my delight 
to survey the well-remembered 
scenery through which I had tra- 
velled to Hulee. So great, indeed, 
was the joy I felt at the prospect of 
nearing home, that I ran up the 
steeper parts of the hill without 
feeling any sense of fatigue. The 
atmosphere, too, becoming rarer, 
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together with my joyful feelings, 
produced in me a feeling of buoy- 
ancy and exhilaration to which I 
had long been a stranger. At last 
my own home was happily reached, 
where at least for some time to 
come I was determined to stay. 
I found, however, that my long 
sojourn in Hulee had estranged 
many of my older companions, and 
thrown some doubt on my patriot- 
ism. This I was not unwilling to 
encounter, being confident that my 
journey to Hulee had not been un- 
attended with benefits ; for, firstly, I 
had thereby satisfied my traveller’s 
curiosity to see and investigate new 
lands. I had thereby enlarged my 
knowledge of men and their modes 
of thought. I had, moreover, re- 
turned with a greater respect for 
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the laws and usages of my own 
country than I had ever felt before, 
and with a full conviction that the 
mysteries underlying all things are 
the same in every country, and are 
not affected by institutions or modes 
of government; and last, though 
not least, I was now convinced that 
the fears which some of my coun- 
trymen entertained, that the insti- 
tutions and manners of Hulee were 
destined some day or other to ex- 
tend themselves into other lands, 
were without real foundation. I 
felt confident that, though Hulee 
might always attract to it men of 
a particular disposition, yet, for 
the bulk of the human race, it 
could never have more than a 
mere intellectual and speculative 
interest. 
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HE Elementary Education Bill 
having been passed, there is 
room for the happy hope that few 
of the poorest will seek in vain for 
a neighbouring school in which 
their children may, during some 
part of the day, learn reading and 
writing, arithmetic enough for ordi- 
nary marketing, and possibly as 
much of physical and political geo- 
graphy as most of the middle class 
seem able to retain. To educational 
enthusiasts, indeed, this curriculum 
appears sadly !small; but we must 
confess our unromantic notion that, 
having regard to the children to 
whom it is stipulated that the pre- 
sent State-aided schools shall be 
limited, viz. those of ‘the classes 
who support themselves by manual 
labour,’ the course is as extensive 
as we need seek to force them 
through. 

Apparently under a similar im- 
pression, the moderate advocates of 
that compulsion which is so desir- 
able in theory and so difficult in 
practice, have contented themselves 
with the wish that as soon as a child 
might pass an examination in one 
or other of the higher of the six 
standards of the Revised Code, his 
compulsory attendances at school 
should be reduced in number or 
should altogether cease. But Mr. 
Fawcett, as reported in the Times 
May 28, 1870, deemed this a fatal 
principle which would drag all chil- 
dren toa dead level, and would defeat 
one grand end of education, which is 
to discover and develop talent, and 
to enable the clever boy to advance 
from the National School to the Uni- 
versity. The proposition bears a 
mild resemblance to the Imperial 
boast, that every French soldier car- 
ries in his knapsack the materials for 
a marshal’s baton; but we notice the 
similarity only to protest against it. 
The bravery and good conduct by 
which it is conceivable that this 
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prize may be reached, are virtues 
which it is not less for the good of 
the nation than for that of the in- 
dividual soldier that he should 
practise throughout his course ; and 
the hope, however vain, of attaining 
the distinction tempts him to no 
deflection from his true path. But 
to hold out to the children of our 
national schools the prospect of 
obtaining university distinctions is 
to put into their heads a very mis- 
chievous notion. It is not simply 
that the prospect is scarcely less 
illusive in this case than in the 
other, but the allurement is tho- 
roughly meretricious. It is not 
good for the nation that the hope 
set before these children should be 
that of passing by education into a 
totally different sphere from the one 
in which they are born; it is not 
good that time and thought, which 
might be happily and usefully given 
to the class of work that is open to 
poor boys, should be wasted by 
them in an almost hopeless struggle 
to get into ranks which are natu- 
rally already thronged by the chil- 
dren born in them. Short of 
criminal remorse, there is no more 
galling pain than that of many a 
man who has been educated much 
above the level of those with whom 
his lot is cast, or the requirements 
of the work which his misconceived 
book-learning has rendered utterly 
distasteful to him, but which he 
can yet only quit to starve. The 
great aim of national education we 
take to be the refinement of classes, 
and not the elevation of individuals ; 
to give to the masses, however gra- 
dually, finer feelings and a taste for 
more reasonable enjoyments than 
heretofore. If they are only able 
to turn to their books for an occa- 
sional hour or so after a day of 
manual labour, still this restriction 
is not without its advantage; for 
they can do so with some of that 
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clear and bounding thought which 
those who spend their lives in in- 
cessant mental fag may remember 
to have enjoyed in their youth, but 
now covet indespair. The industry 
and resolution which make up the 
published biographies of the com- 
paratively very few who have raised 
themselves to a greatly different 
position from that in which they 
were born, is not in all cases the 
whole of the truth, but (independ- 
ently of the accidents of patronage) 
there is much untold that has gone 
to make up the characters of the 
men and the nature of the course 
they have taken. There is to our 
thinking a far greater primd facie 
reason for respecting the man who, 
instead of seeking to climb, with 
the high probability of a miserable 
disappointment, has been content 
to follow the path which was open 
to him, and which therefore pre- 
sented a very good prospect of 
success ; and who, while neglecting 
no reasonable opportunity of mental 
improvement, has applied his intel- 
lect to the bettering of his natural 
work, and has softened and bene- 
tited his class by the abiding 
presence of his higher example. 

This view is indeed in accordance 
with that which has been expressed, 
irrespectively of the question of 
education, by some of the school to 
which Mr. Fawcett belongs. Mr. 
Mill, in his Principles of Political 
Eeonoimy, quotes approvingly the 
following words of Sismondi: 

The head of a family thinks with reason 
that his children may be contented with 
the condition in which he himself has 
lived, and his desire will be that the rising 
generation should represent exactly the 
leparting one. 


Yet, regardless of this sufficiently 
reasonable statement of the case, 
young people are everywhere found 
to attach such an exaggerated im- 
portance to the circumstance of 
their having received more book- 
learning than their parents, that 
the tendency in each class is to seek 
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to move, as a necessary consequence 
of this book-learning, into a sphere 
different from that which the 
parents have occupied. In the 
educational movement, as in every 
good work, there is a degree of 
attendant evil: the leaders will ride 
their hobbies to death; and this 
struggle after displacement of 
classes is the evil which requires 
correction in the educational move- 
ment of our times. 

Deluded by a mistaken notion of 
the purpose which their education 
should serve, numbers of trades- 
men’s sons have crushed into the 
fearfully overstocked ranks of pro- 
fessions. They have despised buy- 
ing and selling as vulgarities un- 
fitted for ‘educated gentlemen ;’ 
much as a girlin a drapery shop 
could not write to a newspaper the 
other day to make a reasonable 
complaint of long hours without 
speaking of herself and her com- 
panions in work as ‘ young ladies.’ 
Going a little lower, are there not 
numbers led by a false notion of the 
superiority conferred upon them by 
their pennyworths of education to 
disdain the rougher menial labour 
of their parents, and to prefer the 
starvation pay and confined fag of 
dressmaking by hand or machine 
to the better living obtainable in 
the humbler, though far healthier, 
and not harder work of domestic 
service? In this last class, com- 
petition is quite disappearing ; and 
those who still take situations be- 
have in them with an independence 
and defiant nonchalance to which 
people engaged in shops and offices 
cannot approach even in thought. 
Do not let it be rejoined that this 
difference of conduct is owing to 
the better education of the latter. 
Independence will be asserted 
wherever it exists, and education 
merely varies the form of expres- 
sion. The independence upon which 
domestic servants are to be con- 
gratulated—we do not for a mo- 
ment say to be blamed—is the 
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natural effect of their comparative 
scarcity. Excepting those families 
who happen to have had old- 
fashioned servants in their employ 
for a score or so of years, there can 
be few readers whose experience 
does not furnish them with abun- 
dant illustrations of what we have 
said. 

General servants are, of course, 
the most scarce of all, and for 
several years past the competition 
has been wholly on the part of the 
mistresses. Here in London these 
servants are advertised for chiefly 
in the Clerkenwell News, each issue 
of which contains two or three 
columns of such advertisements, 
and the following experience was 
recently gained as to the state of 
the market :—Three advertisements 
were inserted for a general servant 
to do plain cooking in a small family 
living within three miles of Charing 
Cross, and offering 101. wages. We 
are not concerned to show whether 
the place was a good or a bad one ; 
it is enough for us to state the 
advertiser’s experience of the num- 
ber of unemployed .poor who came 
to enquire upon this point at a time 
when the choice of a score of young 
governesses could be had for the 
otfer of the same remuneration, and 
when a single advertisement for a 
clerk brings applications by hun- 
dreds. To the three advertisements 
there was one response; a middle- 
aged woman called and made the 
kind statement that she would not 
mind coming to the family for a 
week, to obligethem. Three more 
insertions shortly afterwards ; again 
a single application, by a young 
woman who did not know whether 
her late mistress would give her a 
character, and who called the next 
day to say that she found she would 
not. Three insertions more a week 
after that; again a solitary applicant, 
a highly-dressed woman, who had 
been at her last place two days, and 
for two months previously at a 
public-house, the landlady of which 
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would not give her a second cha- 
racter. 

In stating this impressive result 
of the nine advertisements, we do 
not wish to imply that the adver- 
tiser had any ground for complaint ; 
nor can we excuse his ignorance of 
those rudimentary ideas about sup- 
ply and demand which are at the 
root of political economy. Having 
failed in obtaining a servant after 
three times offering 10/. wages, he 
should have offered 15/. in the next 
three advertisements ; and if he had 
also failed then, he should have 
offered 201. For this he might have 
obtained what he wanted; and if 
he did not choose or could not afford 
to pay zol., he should have aban- 
doned the idea of keeping a servant, 
and his wife, who he says has been 
entire cook and half housemaid for 
some years past, should have done 
whatever other work there might 
happen to be. Nothing could be 
more simple; in common phrase— 
pointedly appropriate—any child in 
a charity school could have told 
him that. Still, in the worst of cases 
there is something to be said in 
palliation. It seems that the adver- 
tiser relied upon his personal experi- 
ence that twenty or five-and-twenty 
years ago a general servant, who 
actually knew her work, could be 
had readily for 101. a year, and that 
the food, which is paid for by the 
employer, is now as dear, or dearer ; 
whilst dress, which is paid for by 
the servant herself, has become so 
cheap, that it is not easy for men to 
distinguish on Sundays an average 
servant from an average mistress. 
And he thought there was an unsa- 
tisfactory discordance between this 
scarcity of even professing servants 
and the widespread destitution of 
the masses. We have, by the way, 
heard scores of sermons on behalf, 
not so much of those born poor, 
and for whom poor-rates are the in- 
evitable relief, as for those who have 
sunk for a time, or permanently, into 
distress; and we have heard one 
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sermon—just one—in which people 
have been told to try to provide 
against these calamities by taking 
out life-policies, and availing them- 
selves in other ways of that system 
of assurance—so widely and so di- 
versely applicable—in which modern 
science has, we think, most beau- 
tifully adapted to the things of this 
life the words of Saint Paul— 
that men should bear each other’s 
burdens, and yet that each should 
bear his own. 

By church and chapel collections 
and subscription books, by adver- 
tisements, by circulars, by pastorals, 
by children’s collecting-cards, by 
district visitors, by privately certi- 
fied cases, we are, on the one hand, 
adjured to give far more largely and 
more willingly to the support of the 
poor and the education of their 
children. Yet we have before us a 
letter from the vicar of an East-end 
parish ‘overwhelmed with destitu- 
tion,’ in which he confesses that 
girls need not leave the kingdom to 
obtain high wages in domestic ser- 
vice, the only servant he can re- 
commend being, however, a widow 
with seven children, who mustall be 
taken in; and a lady professionally 
begging for parish schools owns 
that servants are scarcely to be had, 
but continues, with a complacency 
passing comedy, that we must ex- 
pect this as a necessary consequence 
of education. The effect of the 
present poor-schools, too dissociated 
as they are, even in boarding- 
schools, from manual labour, seems 
then to be broadly this: the indus- 

_trious children are tempted to 
press into the ranks above them, and 
the rest are brought up just to the 
level of the penny illustrated serials, 
good or bad, and there are left. It 
1s not soothing to know, on the one 
hand, young women who consis- 
tently with their birth have been 
brought up as daily governesses, 
and are yet driven to do the menial 
work inside, and even outside, their 
homes, on account of the scantiness 
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to which excessive competition has 
reduced their pay; and to know, on 
the other hand, young people 
taught in the parochial schools who 
are physically constituted for that 
rough work, but are not set to do it, 
nor have a notion of how it is to 
be done, and who will tell you that 
they were not ‘brought up’ to 
housework, or will explain that they 
have only left home in a tiff or for a 
change, or will frankly twit you 
with the relief their families. can 
obtain from the parish and from 
private charity. 

Our last hope is that the Charity 
Organisation Society may induce 
other societies to distrust them- 
selves just sufficiently to make use 
of it; and that in the book educa- 
tion of the poor there may be 
dealt out more of the wholesome 
advice that was given not long ago 
by a Lord Rector to some Scotch 
students: that they should learn, 
above all learning, how to honestly 
win their bread. Even in some or- 
phan asylums it would surely be 
well if we heard less of the piano 
and of French, and more of the 
everyday work of woman’s life. At 
all events, for the poor let us have 
more schools (following, or, if pos- 
sible, combined with the present 
schools), where some of the un- 
taught girls in towns, strong 
enough as we see to carry children 
nearly half their size, may in turn 
acquire a knowledge of the simplest 
elements of household work. Only 
don’t let them be the ‘model’ 
establishments, with all-powerful 
stoves and patent improvements, 
but be provided with just such 
utensils as the girls will meet with 
in actual service. Let these be 
taught simple cooking at ordi- 
nary grates with every-day pots and 
pans; plain washing at the old- 
fashioned tubs, and general clean- 
ing up; learning to do properly just 
that commonplace work which 
would be of the most use to them 
when wives and mothers, and being 
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disciplined as far as possible to keep 
themselves clean and their clothes 
mended. If we were a ‘ gutter- 
child’ we would rather be thus 
trained and started in service in 
England, with its many safeguards 
against cruelty, than be consigned 
to so scattered a population as the 
Canadian. 
Now that a sufficient number of 
penny schools will be ensured by 
aw, we venture to hope that clergy- 
men here and there will give to 
such working-schools as are here 
advocated a real sanction, and even 
divert to them some of the numerous 
collections hitherto made for paro- 
chial schools, of which there are 
often two, and sometimes even three, 
distinct and complete sets attached 
to asingle church. It might be ex- 
pected that, if once fairly started, 
such places would be self-support- 
ing, for there must be thousands of 
housekeepers who would find it real 
economy to subscribe a guinea or 
two a year to secure the choice of 
effective servants taught there, and 
allowed to register their names 
when out of work. Wherever such 
a work-school could be set up as a 
distinct establishment, so much the 
better; but the start on a small 
scale need nowhere be costly. The 
various parts of the existing school 
buildings and their furniture present 
weekly or daily opportunities for 
teaching poor children (whether at- 
tending the day-school or not) how 
to do properly a little of the scrub- 
bing and polishing which is desirable 
for their own homesalso. Mending, 
or even washing their clothes, and 
cleaning the boots and the cooking 
utensils they might bring, could be 
practised in the precincts of the 
school without appearing very scan- 
dalous afteratime ortwo. The whole 
course of this ‘technical education’ 
might culminate on Saturday even- 
ings in some kind and clever house- 
wives teaching the girls how to 
cook (probably in a neighbouring 
room) skilfully and inexpensively a 
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supper for the parents of one or 
other of them in turn, the food 
being for the most part furnished 
by the parents themselves. We 
almost fear to have been profane in 
laying down so materialistic a pro- 
gramme, terminating in the’ attrac- 
tion of the tasty cooking of perhaps 
indifferent meat; we must plead in 
extenuation the composite nature of 
every one of us, and can point out 
that at the annual clerical banquet 
at the Mansion House they drink to 
the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
that the most beneficent will have 
their charity dinners, and the most 
spiritually-minded their teas. Be- 
sides, as with their gatherings so 
with these, the gustation might be 
followed by a meeting of an hour 
or so; this should be strictly limited 
to the parents or friends of the 
children under training, and the 
time might be occupied with a little 
pleasant reading on general subjects, 
or on some social difficulty which 
may have been previously named, 
or with useful chat about their 
homes, their prospects, their sav- 
ings, theirrecreations, their troubles, 
and even, at times, on graver and 
higher subjects. 

We know, indeed, that there are 
already a number of small schools 
for servants, such as those con- 
nected with the ‘ National Central 
Office,’ but these seem mostly to be 
houses in which selected girls are 
trained for those distinct depart- 
ments of domestic service which 
are needed in the establishments of 
the wealthy by whom the schools 
are naturally patronised. We are 
concerned with only the houses of 
ordinary folks; and our purpose 
being therefore lower, is wider, and 
it may be less perfect. We do not 
contemplate the bringing of a com- 
paratively few to that standard of 
excellence which is possibly attain- 
able in a semi-conventual home, but 
the making of a great many people 
a little better and a little wiser than 
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they may happen to be ; and if the 
girls must go backwards and for- 
wards to their homes, people ought 
surely to have sufficient faith in the 
leaven to let it come into contact 
with the lump. Even if it could be 
argued that such a plan would pro- 
duce no more general servants than 
there are now, still to introduce the 
girls to the plain work of that posi- 
tion would be no little good. It 
would give them just the ability 
that would be of the most use to 
themselves in after-life; it would 
be of some immediate service to 
their parents’ homes, where the in- 
troduction of ever so little method 
in house work would economise 
time and save discomfort; and it 
would draw some parents from a 
still lower stratum of life than is 
known in many churches and 
schools. It would be to take hold 
of these people—these home hea- 
then, as they are called by some— 
just in the same way that the 
Jesuits and other successful mis- 
sionaries have always influenced the 
heathen abroad; for it would be 
to deal first with something that is 
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attractive to them as meeting those 
every-day wants which, to so many 
and with so much reason, are, in 
every sense of the word, their life. 

There are many good persons 
who bewail the absence of the 
forms of Christianity among the 
poor, but whose idea of curing the 
evil seems to be that of at once 
dragging these people to the wor- 
ship of this or that relic of the wars 
of phrases which have so often 
ravaged Christendom and thrust real 
Christianity out of sight. It were 
surely more hopeful for religion to 
be introduced to them with practical 
pious wisdom like that of the great 
Baptist, who told each man to go 
on in his own walk of life and to 
devote himself to the continual 
struggle of eschewing the particular 
evil that may attendit. The worst 
which can be said against the edu. 
cational course here recommended 
is its being one so little trans- 
cendental as to propose teaching 
poor girls how to get their own 
living and do their duty in the 
state of life to which it has pleased 
God to call them. 
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JUBILEE IN FATHERLAND. 1871. 


Awake! awake! the skies are clear; 
Responsive glows the ripening year. 
Earth, ever swift our wounds to close, 
With endless gifts to Man o’erflows ; 
And light as air, on rapture’s wing, 

All hearts spontaneous heav’nward spring. 


Sons of the Baltic and the Rhine, 
From amber shores to where the vine 
Clothes your last hills with living green,— 
Old tow’rs aloft, gray rocks between,— 
Of kindred race, nay, brethren all, 
Before the Seat of Mercy fall; 
And now, with summer’s morning rays, 
Intone your hymns of joy and praise. 
For you the God of Battles wrought 
A work transcending human thought ; 
Oh! never since the birth of time 
Was march of glory more sublime. 
Your pray’r is heard; your native stream, 
Of many a lay the darling theme, 
From strangers wrung, unstain’d with blood, 
Majestic rolls its Alpine flood 
Thro’ German lands from source to sea,’ 
Type of yourselves,—strong, pure, and free. 


Oh! ye who from the mortal strife 
Went forth, if not unscathed, with life, 
Midst cannon-roar and whirls of flame, 
Your only fear the fear of shame ; 
Whose every step to conquest made 
Was deep in gore and ashes laid; 
Whose every field by valour gain’d 
But show’d what labours still remain’d ! 
While, borne on high with songs of praise, 
Your grateful hearts to Heav’n ye raise, 
Forget not those who side by side 
With you repell’d the fiery tide, 

And, falling, earn’d for those to come 
The best of treasures, peace and home. 
Remember, too, the men to be,— 

Fair shoots of many a parent tree. 

The hallow’d rights of Fatherland 

Are not to-day’s alone; they stand 
From age to age: ye are but dust, 

And they your children’s, held in trust. 


As when by some broad mountain-steep 
The gale-vex’d pine-tops bend and reel, 

As when the white-maned breakers sweep 
O’er some low reef the winds reveal, 
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There moved a strange, tumultuous sound, 
The stir of numbers numberless ; 

It mounted high, it floated round, 
And none the length or breadth could guess. 


Nor lack’d there music: far and wide 
Its mingling streams, harmonious, ran ; 

And crowning all, as swell’d their tide, 
Rang out the million voice of Man. 


Then from that heaving, mist-like sea 

In thrilling tones broke forth a song,— 
A chasten’d song of victory, 

That bore the list’ning world along. 


I 


Lo! the storm has pass’d away; 
Hush’d the battle’s fearful din ; 
On our household shrines we lay 
Spoils that patriots bleed to win. 
Fresh leaves of oak enwreathe our brows; 
High soars the incense of a nation’s vows, 
And cheers, no more repress’d, the joyous echoes rouse. 


Hark! from hill and vale in thunder 
Booms the dread artillery’s voice ; 
What !—to tear God’s work asunder ? 
No: to bid His world rejoice. 
All around, the welkin rending, 
Tow’r and steeple, as contending, 
Far their merry chimes are sending ; 
Hearts rebound without a choice. 


II 


Sweet the breath of native air, 
Sweet is rest from peril free, 
Sweeter home, tho’ toil be there ;— 
Happy, oh! thrice happy we! 
Peace, nobly won, o’er field and town, 
On Prince and People pours her blessings down ; 
The spell, that makes us one, may brave the darkest frown. 


Til 


But with peace while thus we dwell,— 
On the combat’s blazing line 
Sleep our bravest, where they fell, 
Far beyond the waves of Rhine. 
We bless their deeds, their names revere ; 
Affection’s holy dews embalm them here, 
And still for us they live in Fame’s eternal year. 
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IV 


Sorrow, too, has homes, where joy 
Never, never can return ; 
Where the helpless, orphan boy, 
And the widow’d mother learn 
What living death is life, when all 
That made it bliss to live, has turn’d to gall, 
And shadows deep’ning still on hope and memory fall. 


A pause,—and ere the anthem’s close 
To silence faded, soft and slow, 
A sad yet hopeful strain arose, 
That stanch’d the tears it caused to flow. 


Soul of the worlds, sweet harmony 
Attuned the notes, and not a heart 
Of German beat but swell’d more high 

Beneath the charm of matchless art. 


It dropp’d on grief the balm of trust 
Unchill’d by man’s appointed doom ; 

It breathed of flow’rs that spring from dust, 
Of light that wraps the Christian’s tomb. 


All eyes were wet, all bosoms glow’d, 

As far the well-known Requiem spread, 
Till words on seething billows rode, 

As wing’d to reach the distant Dead. 


Vv 


Dark the hour, accurst the day, 
When the wanton Celtic foe 
Made our hapless sires their prey, 
Reft of all but wrongs and woe. 
*T was not fair Prussia’s grief alone, 
Her trampled soil, her King’s dishonour’d throne, 
Or waste that seem’d to make remotest time its own: 


vI 


Insult heap’d on fortune’s spite 
Pierced the very core of life, 
Which the Victor in his might 
Probed as with a hangman’s knife. 
Away, with bitter taunts, he tore 
The treasured glaive our own great Frederick wore; 
A beauteous Queen in tears but stirr’d his malice more. 
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Vil 


What but vengeance and the sword 
‘Ever could that shame efface ? 
What but hate in memory stored 
Could have built on such a base? 
We felt as sons were bound to feel; 
No rust could blunt the noble’s glitt’ring steel, 
And faith in justice nursed the peasant’s humbler zeal, 


VIII 


Silent all together toil’d ; 
Slowly time the years uncoil’d ; 
Hark! a voice in every ear, 
‘Rise, my sons! the hour is near.’ 
It came, that hour ;—in fierce array, 
We rush’d, we flew, and with a whirlwind’s sway 
For conquest’s goal struck in, nor ever miss’d the way. 


TX 


Ye that count it joy to die 
For the land your childhood knew, 
Who, where’er its banners fly, 
Stand around them firm and true; 
Your manly virtues, train’d to meet 
Th’ extremes of peril, scorn a base retreat, 
And rest not till the foe lies vanquish’d at your feet. 


x 


Guardian Spirits! Arndt and Stein! 
Snatch’d from earth, but never dead, 
Sure, ye gave the battle sign, 
Sure, the foremost ranks ye led. 
Afar, with clear prophetic sight 
Ye kenn’d from ruin’s depth the force of right, 
And found in lowly breasts your country’s latent might. 


XI 


Fatherland, the loved !—with Thee 
Long we cannot hope to stay ; 
Swift the feather’d moments flee ; 
Youthful blood will force its way. 
Tis ours to store the precious seed, 
To guard from taint the springs of thought and deed, 
And keep for times to come the yet unsullied creed. 
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XII 


Hand in hand and voice to voice 
Sing we now, triumphant sing ; 
Glory not: Rejoice! Rejoice! 
Heav’n-ward let the chorus ring. 
We blew not first the trumpet blast ; 
Assail’d, on wind and wave our lot we cast; 
What Gop has giv’n we hold, and swear to hold it fast. 


XII 


Mourning weeds, dumb signs of woe, 
Due to many a dear one lost, 
With a sigh we now forego, 
Clasp the prize, nor heed the cost. 
To-day is ours: let pleasure reign, 
The flowing cup ’twere folly not to drain; 
Long live the Chiefs who shared—and crown’d our great campaign ! 


XIV 


Halleluiah! Praise on high! 
Halleluiah! Peace below! 
Praise to Him who heard our cry! 
Peace alike to friend and foe!— 
The festive guns have ceased to roar ; 
Their last grand peals the quiv’ring steeples pour : 
Farewell !—we part—Farewell!—Our Jubilee is o’er 
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VOLUNDUR: A SCANDINAVIAN LEGEND 


Volundur or Viélund is the Scandina- 
vian Vulcan, and his sufferings and achieve- 
ments in the land of King Nidudr are 
recounted briefly in the Volundarquida (the 
lay of Volundur) in the elder Edda. In 
England a similar story of a cunning smith is 
traceable to a very early period. Thus we 
find the hero in the old Anglo-Saxon lay of 
Beowulf requesting, in the event of his 
falling in his battle with Grendel, that his 
corslet may be sent to Hygelac, being, as 
he says, the work of the renowned Weland. 
Bishop Muller derives the name from the 
Norse vé/ (art, wile) and /wndr (mind, dis- 
position). Walter Scott} also introduces a 
smith of pretended magical power in his 
eraft as Wayland Smith in Kenilworth, 
The present English version is based upon 
the legend as treated by the well-known 
Danish poet and dramatist Oehlenschliiger. 
—Peter Tort. 


NINMARKE is a land which lies 
I far up towards the icy North. 
Plants are few, and the herbage 
scanty; only stunted gnarled firs 
and dwarfish pines grow sparsely on 
the naked fell sides, which for the 
greater part of the year are wrapped 
ina mantle of ice and snow. The 
inhabitants too are low of stature 
and stunted in growth, and the 
reindeer is almost the only beast 
which gives life to the desolate 
landscape. During half the year 
the sun is invisible, but the long 
upward shooting streamers of the 
Northern Lights, much like the veins 
of metal in the mountain’s heart, 
afford a dim and ghostly illumina- 
tion. What the country lacks 
above the earth is compensated for 
by the treasures hid beneath ‘the 
surface. In like manner the peo- 
ple, though mean of aspect and low 
of stature, are strong of limb and 
generally gifted with good sense 
and keen intelligence. Their chief 
business is to bring to light what 
the niggard Nature hides in her 
bosom, to the wonderand admiration 
of the people living farther South : 
they are skilful miners and clever 
smiths, Living, as they do, their 


whole time in a strange undisturbed 
intimacy with the hidden powers of 
Nature, their minds are open to 
weird and wonderful things, and 
they have strong faith in the mystic 
arts of prognostication and divina- 
tion, and all kinds of sorcery. 

The three brothers Slagfidur, 
Kigil, and Volundur were of the 
Finnish race: their father was a 
King, but his name is forgotten, 
and is not mentioned in the ancient 
Sagas. These three brothers were 
wise and strong ; but they were also 
tall and handsome, and had nothing 
in common with the rest of the 
Finns except their cunning and 
sagacity, and their wonderful skill 
in forging metal as well as in finding 
it in the bowels of the earth and 
preparing it for the anvil. 

Now it once happened that these 
three brothers were at work in the 
mountains getting out iron ore, 
when they unexpectedly came upon 
a vein of gold. Joyfully they 
laboured away to extract the pure 
metal from the rock. One piece 
especially excelled all the others in 
size and beauty. Imbedded in it 
gleamed three large gems of dif- 
ferent colours, one red, one green, 
and one blue. Hastening home 
they showed their treasure to the 
Queen, their mother, who was also 
a prophetess and very wise. 

No sooner had the Queen cast 
her eyes upon the gold nugget than 
she began to weep bitterly, and was 
for a long time incapable of speech 
for grief and consternation. Re- 
covering herself at last, and upon 
being questioned by her sons what it 
meant, and whether any danger was 
to be apprehended by themselves 
and their race, the Queen replied : 
‘Alas! my dear sons, to you a great 
fortune is vouchsafed.’ To her 
sons’ enquiries why she wept and 
sorrowed when nothing but good 
luck was in store for them, she an- 
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swered: ‘Forgive me, dear child- 
ren, that I weep and grieve ; but my 
heart is sore to find that you must 
leave me, although I had believed 
that nought but death would have 
separated us,’ After another minute 
and anxious examination of the 
golden nugget and the three radiant 
gems she chanted slowly : 


Green means grass. 
Blue: the pure sky. 
Ruby: roses. 

Gold: fair maids. 
Further South 

The Norner beckon, 
Where azure heaven 
O’er flowery mead 
Benignantly arches. 
Maidens pure, 

With yellow hair, 
Shall press you there 
To their snowy breasts. 


When Slagfidur, Eigil, and Vo- 
lundur heard that, they were almost 
overcome with joy, because they had 
often pondered how they should 
procure suitable wives, for the wo- 
men of the country were puny and 


ill-favoured, and_ their hearts 
yearned towards the beautiful wo- 
men of the South, of whom their 
mother, the daughter of a Swedish 
King, had so often spoken. They 
had frequently expressed their 
wishes to journey down thither, 
but the prayers of their parents 
had held them back. It was, there- 
fore, high time that this happy 
omen occurred, for the three young 
men were consumed with longing ; 
often had they traversed the bleak 
snow mountains, their locks white 
with hoar frost, and their cheeks 
wet with tears, in which were re- 
flected the pale rays of the Northern 
Lights. 

The mother having thus by means 
of her strange gifts been enabled to 
predict this coming fortune to her 
three sons, and both parents per- 
ceiving that it was the will of the 
Norner, the fatal three, who sit 
beneath the ash Ygdrasil in Asgard, 
and rule over the fate of men, they 
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submitted to their fate, but not 
without direful forebodings and the 
shedding of many tears. There- 
upon the three brothers arrayed 
themselves in splendid coats of 
mail, girded their loins with heavy 
battle swords, and put upon their 
heads golden helmets fashioned 
from the big lump of gold they had 
found. The three precious stones 
which the lump had contained had 
been skilfully inserted into the 
helmets, and strangely enhanced 
the noble aspect and bearing of the 
young warriors. Slagfidur had 
chosen the green, Higil the blue, 
and Volundur the red. Attaching 
to their sleighs teams of strong and 
fleet reindeer, they left their home 
and drove gaily southward. 

Truly it was a goodly sight to 
see the three handsome youths, 
glowing with health and joyous 
longing, in their shining mail, and 
singing cheerfully, rush over the 
glittering plains of snow; the 
branches of the sombre pines 
shaking their snowy loads on the 
plumes of their helmets as they 
passed beneath. 

Away rushed the rapid reindeers. 
It was midnight, and the stars 
peeped forth as if curious to see 
whither they were bound. As they 
now flew across the plain, past the 
mountain where they had been in 
the habit of delving for ore, they 
became aware, in the bright moon- 
light, of a host of tiny beings 
swarming out of the mountains and 
running towards them, but so 
lightly and airily that no traces of 
their feet were visible. They were 
dressed in gray jerkins, and wore on 
their heads red caps; their long 
black tongues protruded from their 
mouths ; their fiery eyes twinkled 
and sparkled. The little fellows 
were Swart-elves,who, rapidly gain- 
ing on the sleighs, danced around 
them in more and more narrowing 
circles, chanting all the while beau- 
tifully but faintly thus: 
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Slagfid, Eigil, 
And Volundur, 
Sons of Kings! 
Why will you forsake us ? 
Born Finns, 
Born miners. 
The green emerald 
Is fairer than grass, 
The ruby stone 
Is fairer than the rose, 
The blue sparkler 
More blue than the heavens: 
Why will ye abandon 
The craft of the Finns? 


The impatient Eigil goaded his 
team, so that it bounded forward, 
and upset one of the Swart-elves ; 
but the other elves checked the rush 
of the animals, and continued their 
chant thus: 


Beneath the earth 

Is the world of the Finn ; 
Seek not beyond 

What you possess within ; 
Slight not the warning 

Of the little Swart-elves. 
We will show you the way 
To iron and gold 

And sparkling gems. 

The best is inside 

And not outside. 

Oh stay, oh stay! 


Slagfidur now struck his rein- 
deers so that they bounded forward 
and overthrew still another elf; but 
hiscompanion elves again stayed the 
speed of the sleighs, and chanted: 


Because Eigil 

Goaded his reindeer, 

Because Slagfidur 

Goaded his reindeer, 
Our hatred shall follow them: 
Good time—evil time, 
Weeping time—death time. 

Because Volundur 

Forsook the Swart-elves ; 
Good time !—evil time! 
Weeping time !—happy time! 
For his deer he goaded not. 

Farewell, ye Finns, 

Sons of Kings. 


Singing thus, they flitted across 
the snow-covered plain and disap- 
peared into the mountains. Their 
voices had a strange sound as 
that of a feeble night-wind sough- 
ing through a grove, and like to 
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the fluttering leaves scattered about 
by the wind was their light and 
airy dance. 

The three brothers were strangely 
affected by this weird delusion, 
but still they placed more faith in 
their mother’s prediction than in 
the ominous confused song of the 
Swart-elves, and they continued 
their journey southward. Their 
mother had supplied them with 
ample provision of food and drink 
for their long journey, and when 
they were tired they wrapped them- 
selves in their furs and slept in 
their sleighs. After many a day’s 
travel they at last reached the 
kingdom of Sweden, and came to a 
halt in a valley called Wolfsdale, 
because of the many wolves which 
there abounded. Determining to re- 
main there, they built themselves 
a timber-house near a lake with 
plenty of fish in it: there they passed 
the remaining part of the winter, 
fishing and hunting the wolf and 
bear, whose skins supplied them 
with garments and bed clothing. 

As the spring advanced they 
were greatly amazed to behold the 
sun ascending so high in the hea- 
vens, and wher innumerable flowers 
decked the warm earth in bright 
and glowing colours their hearts 
gladdened within them, and they 
felt that the prophecy was approach. 
ing its fulfilment. 

Having from boyhood been accus- 
tomed to delve in the earth for 
metal, they were unable to resist 
the old habit; accordingly they 
went one day to explore the moun- 
tains which gird the valley of the 
wolves for metal, and being ex- 
perienced in their craft they soon 
discovered veins, which they worked 
at intervals between their hunting 
and fishing. 

Descending into the valley one 
evening, on their way home, laden 
with ore from their mine, a strange 
but beautiful sight met their as- 
tonished gaze. Sitting near the 
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margin of the placid lake were seen 
three beautiful maids with distaffs 
in their hands, upon which they 
were spinning ; their hair, more yel- 
low than the flax between their 
fingers, was gathered up and con- 
fined behind by a silken cord, whence 
it descended again in waving locks 
over their snowy shoulders and 
swelling bosoms. Of stature they 
were tall and slender, and their large 
blue eyes were fixed softly on the 
three brothers. Slagfidur, Eigil, 
and Volundur were seized with an 
overpowering love for the three fair 
women, and with exceeding amaze- 
ment also; for the three maids in 
their red, blue, and green robes 
seemed to them the counterparts of 
the three precious gems ; and as the 
sward upon which they were sitting 
was almost a mat of yellow flowers, 
the whole appeared to their eyes 
like the great lump of gold with the 
three gems which they had found 
in Finmark, save that what they 
now beheld was still more beautiful. 
Doubting no longer that their mo- 
ther’s prediction was now to be 
fulfilled, they went up to the three 
maids to tell them what had been 
foretold ; but as they stood before 
them under the spell of their ex- 
ceeding beauty, their speech forsook 
them. Then sang the maidens 
three : 


Noble sons of Kings, 

Slagfid, Eigil, and Volund! 
We greet you, brave warriors. 
Swanhvid, Alrun, Alvild 

Are sent hither by the Norner,! 
To be the joy of the scions 

Of the Finn Kings. 


Whereupon the brothers took them 
in their arms and carried them to 
their house, where their nuptials 
presently took place. Slagfidur re- 
ceived Swanhvide, Eigil Alrune, and 
Volundur Alvilde. 

After a happy union of nine long 
years it came to pass one day that 


’ The three maids of Fate. 
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the wives, pale, tearful, and with 
dishevelled hair, presented them. 
selves to their husbands and ad. 
dressed them thus: ‘ Beloved hus. 
bands, although we dearly wish, we 
cannot remain any longer with you. 
We are Valkyrier,? and are bound for 
nine years to follow the warriors to 
battle, after having, for the same 
space of time, enjoyed the embraces 
of our husbands. We do not control 
our own destinies, over which rules 
a superior power. It behoves us 
then to suffer our separation in 
patience, which we also counsel you 
to do for your own good. After the 
ninth year we will again return, 
ready and willing to submit to all 
your wishes as becomes true and 
loving wives,’ Sorely grieved and 
amazed were the three brothers at 
this speech. Said they: ‘ After 
nine years our lusty youth is passed: 
we shall then have as little enjoy- 
ment of your society as ye of 
ours.’ Answered the Valkyries: 
‘We never grow old, and strong 
hardy men like you do not soon wax 
old and feeble; but that your hearts 
may not be too heavy within you we 
give you these three keys: with 
these ye can open the mountains, 
which will yield you metal in plenty 
to forge and fashion on your anvils, 
which will serve to pass your time, 
and to make you rich and renowned 
if ye be so inclined.’ Thus saying, 
they placed the keys on the table, 
kissed their husbands, and vanished 
out of their sight. 

The three brothers were smitten 
to the heart by this unexpected and 
grievous affliction. From that time 
gloom and silence reigned in Wolfs- 
dale. Inthe daytime they haunted 
the forest and the mountains, and in 
the evening they sat each in his 
corner, staring silently at each 
other until midnight, when they 
sought their cold beds, thinking 
upon their dear departed wives. 


* Valkyrier, the choosers of the slain, the maids of Odin hovering over the battle-field, 
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At last Slagfidur and Kigil resolved 
to go out in the wide world to seek 
their wives again. But Volundur, 
the youngest of the brothers, dis- 
suaded them with wise words, 
saying, ‘ What boots your wander- 
ings? In what corner of the earth 
do you expect to find them? Per- 
adventure they are flying invisibly 
through the air. You will surely 
be lost and perish, and will then 
never enjoy the happiness of living 
with your wives again, which well 
may happen if you await in patience 
the passing of the nine years.’ 

But his brothers paid little at- 
tention to his earnest advice, being 
wholly carried away by their love 
and irrepressible yearning, and pur- 
sisted in their purpose. 

Having filled their wallets with 
food, and two large golden horns 
with old mead, they bid their 


brother farewell, and sallied forth. 
Volundur’s heart was very sore, 
and the tears coursed down his 
cheeks, for he felt a foreboding that 


he should never see his brothers 
again. He prayed them once 
more to have patience, but they 
answered him: ‘ We cannot endure 
the consuming longing, which leaves 
us no peace by day nor rest by 
night.’ They bade him take care 
of the house and guard their pro- 
erty, according to his own best 
judgment, until they again should 
return to Wolfsdale. 

Volundur, perceiving that no 
persuasion of his could shake their 
purpose, wished them a prosperous 
voyage, and begged them that if 
they should meet his dear spouse 
Alvilde, to implore her to return 
to him, as he still thought of her 
with unabated longing, although he 
would not break her injunction. 
He then accompanied his brothers 
to the outer verge of the forest, 
where he bade them good speed 
and farewell. Whereupon Slagfidur 
said, ‘Although I cherish a good 
hope that I shall see you again, I 
will nevertheless leave a mark here, 
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and pray that the gods will grant 
it power to show you whether I 
am alive or dead.’ Making a deep 
impression with his foot, he con- 
tinued: ‘As long as this footprint 
remains distinct and dry, 1 am 
safe: if you find it filled with 
water, it is a sign that I have been 
slain in battle; but if covered with 
black mould, be assured then that I 
have died of sickness and have been 
laid beneath the sod.’ Eigil made a 
similar impression with his foot a 
few paces beyond, after which they 
cut themselves two walking-staves 
in the forest and commenced their 
journey. Volundur followed his 
departing brothers with his eyes 
till they disappeared beyond the 
hills, whereupon he returned slowly, 
in a sad mood, to his lonely dwell- 
ing. 

Towardsevening the two brothers 
lay themselves down on the bank 
of a rapid stream, near the confines 
of a great forest; and it was now 
in the midst of summer. There 
they ate their evening meal, and 
drank to each other out of the 
golden horns. They unfastened their 
mail and took off their helmets and 
laid them at their side. The rays 
of the emerald in Slagfidur’s helmet 
seemed to blend with the hues of 
the grass and foliage, and to give 
them strange effulgence. The hel- 
met of Kigil was lying close to the 
stream, and the sapphire in it 
seemed to enrich the colour of the 
blue river and the azure sky over- 
head. And the moon rose above 
the forest whilst they sat talking 
and jesting. Then Kigil became 
suddenly serious and said, ‘ It is 
strange, but the moon appears to 
me like a bloody headsman grin- 
ning in my face.’ Slagfidur bade 
him speak no such words ; but Kigil 
said, ‘ Where is the sapphire in my 
helm?’ Answered Slagfidur, ‘It 
is there yet; but the darkness of 
night and the shadows of the 
trees have extinguished its colour.’ 
Said Eigil, ‘Yes, and the colour of 
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the river and heaven also. And see 
the gem in your helmet; the green 
tint of it has faded out with the 
colour of the grass and trees. But 
the blood-red moon yonderis the red 
gem of Volundur ; it has conquered 
ours and survives them both.’ 

They drank from their horns. 
Their hearts warmed, and they for- 
got their grief and trouble, but once 
again determined not to rest until 
they had recovered their lost wives. 
Said Slagfidur, ‘If 1 do not find 
my lost Swanhvide, I am indeed a 
lost man ; she is the most beautiful 
swan that ever soared in the sunny 
sky. No swan breasts herself more 
haughtily in the flood than my 
Swanhvide. She is the most beau- 
teous woman the sun has ever shone 
upon and man has ever embraced.’ 

Said Eigil angrily (for now both 
were in part drunken with mead), 
‘Thou liest! One woman I know 
who is named Alrune the peerless ; 
not Odin in Valhal embraces Frigga 
with such joy as Eigil his Al- 
rune.’ Replied Slagfidur, ‘ Never 
have I yet told a lie; woe and grief 
be to him who thus charges me 
therewith.’ Answered Eigil, ‘No 
more than a deep-planted banner- 
spear trembles Kigil when he says 
“Thou liest!”’ Whereupon they 
drew their mighty falchions and 
cut away at each other in blind 
fury, forgetting that the same 
mother had borne them. At last 
Slagfidur clove the helm of Eigil, 
and the blue gem was shattered in 
many pieces. Wounded unto death 
Kigil fell backwards into the tor- 
rent, and at the same moment the 
moon lost its blood-red tinge and 
became pale and ghastly as a corpse. 
Struck with remorse stood Slag- 
fidur for a long time, motionless, 
and leaning on his bloody sword, 
his eyes glaring on the foaming 
torrent which had engulfed his 
ill-fated brother. Then there was 
a rustling behind him in the forest, 
and, borne on the night-~wind, faint 
voices sung mockingly : 
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Good time!—evil time! 
Weeping time !—death time. 


Instantly the warning of the Swart- 
elves occurred to him; he turned 
round quickly, but the voices had 
ceased, and he only heard the roar 
of the torrent in the night. Trem- 
bled the heart within Slagfidur. 

‘Ah woe! my hand is red with 
my brother’s blood, and I wan. 
der lost and alone in a strange 
unknown country. Shall I return 
to Volundur or shall I throw 
myself into the rushing torrent?’ 
The night was now coalblack: 
only a lone star glittered with 
an unusual bright light. Then 
it appeared to Slagfidur as if it 
approached nearer and nearer to- 
wards him. Leaning on his sword 
he awaited the result of the portent. 
The star, as it neared, lost more 
and more its round shape, and its 
radiance. At last the dim outline 
of a human figure became dis- 
cernible, and Slagfidur recognised 
his beloved spouse Swanhvide, who 
soared above his head in a halo of 
misty light and robed in a flowing 
green garment. As he extended 
his arms towards the beloved one 
the apparition sung in weird and 
wild accents thus : 


Shun the torrent’s wave: 
Follow where I beckon thee ; 
Do not fear ; 
Gather up your strength ; 
Strive against fate 
As a hero. 
Behold yonder 
On the mountain peak, 
In the dawn of the morning, 
There we will repose 
Cradled in the purple clouds, 
And drink our fill 
Of the ether pure, 
And wander on the rays 
Of the moon. 


Slagfidur kindled with courage 
and hope, which poured, as it were, 
into his heart with the tones of the 
song. The misty shape beckoned 
him with her shadowy hand. 
Throwing his wallet and sword to 
the ground, the easier to follow 
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the beloved form, he forthwith 
began to breast the mountain side 
with joyful ardour. But every 
now and then he was conscious of 
something which strove to hinder 
his ascent and to push him back 
again. Pausing once, the spectre of 
his mother ilitted past, chanting 
mournfully : 
Value the life 
The gods have given thee ; 
Strive not with the Norner 
Nor with Odin, 


Let not madness 
Delude thee, 
Or what is evil 
Deceive thee. 
Turn back! turn back. 
Slagfidur hesitated. Beckoning 
wildly, the airy shape of the Val- 
kyrie chanted again with ringing 
voice : 
Fear not, and follow me: 
Obey my behest ; 
Break the fetters 
That bind your fate. 
Follow, follow, 
Fear not, and follow me! 

Singing thus, the shape bounded 
forward, and Slagfidur followed after 
with swift foot and eager glance. 
At times he had to ford mountain 
streams, and climb over enormous 
boulders, and to leap over wide clefts. 
As he made his way higher and 
higher up towards the distant peaks 
it appeared to Slagfidur that the 
shape grew dimmer and fainter, 
and that her features grew ghastly 
and contorted. A great fear over- 
came him, but an irresistible im- 
pulse urged him ever upwards. 
Panting he stood at last on the 
loftiest peak, when the form that 
had lured him to his doom changed 
into its true shape—that of a 
mocking Swart-elf. Bewildered and 
helpless, the fated Slagfidur gazed 
downfrom the dizzy height. Beneath 
him rolled a vast verdant plain to 
the verge of the horizon. Itsdewy 
verdure, sparkling in the level beams 
of the rising sun, seemed to woo and 
beckon him; and a fierce desire to 
throw himself headlong into its soft 
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embrace took possession of his soul. 
The elf turned and whispered 
‘Death time!’ and immediately 
Slagfidur plunged down into the 
green abyss, where his body was 
miserably crushed to pieces. 


Next morning Volundur rose 
early and examined the three keys 
which the Valkyrier had given him 
and his brothers. One was of cop- 
per, the second of iron, and the 
third of pure gold. Taking the 
copper key, he sallied out in the 
mountains, his mind harassed with 
gloomy thoughts. Walking along 
the margin of a mountain stream, 
he came to a place where the rock 
rose perpendicular from the tum- 
bling waters. Thinking this a fa- 
vourable spot, he placed the copper 
key against the naked precipice. 
Instantly the mountain burst asun- 
der, revealing a great cave formed of 
copper ore. A strange greenish light 
illumined everything, and embed- 
ded in the green masses of copper 
sparkled innumerable gems of vari- 
ous sizes,and similar in colour to the 


jewel set in the helmet of his bro- 


ther Slagfidur. Above himdepended 
huge crystals of the same hue, in 
form like icicles, which frequently 
reached down tothe ground, forming 
rows of green pillars. Near the 
top, where the rock had split 
asunder, a dense mass of green foli- 
age effectually shut out all view of 
the blue sky beyond. Having 
loosened as big a piece of ore as he 
could lift, he carried it out of the 
cave. Hardly had he got outside 
when the mountain again closed, 
swiftly and noiselessly ; the smooth 
mountain wall rose before him, with 
not a trace visible of an entrance ; 
and he would have held the whole 
to be a dream but for the heavy 
load on his back. 

After cleansing the metal from 
dross, Volundur wrought a large 
copper helm, in which he set three 
of the finest of the green gems. 
This work engaged him for several 
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days; and having completed it, he 
again went to the mountains, 
this time provided with the iron 
key. Placing it against a rock 
wall, the mountain opened in the 
same way as before; but the cave 
which this time was revealed was 
of different aspect and colour. The 
walls of iron ore gave forth a bluish 
sheen, as of steel which has been 
touched by fire. Imbedded in these 
steely flakes sparkled numberless 
blue gems, like the blue brilliant 
Kigil wore in his helmet. Through 
the centre of the cave rushed a 
swift stream, reflecting the tint 
of the clear blue sky, which 
spanned the gaping cleft above, 
on whose sides grew thick tufts of 
blue flowers. Volundur hewed out a 
piece of ore studded with some of the 
largest gems, lifted it on his shoul- 
ders, and left the cave, and the rock 
closed at once. 

Of this ore Volundur forged a 
sword, whose hilt was formed en- 
tirely of sapphires ; it was so flexi- 
ble that he could bend it around 
his waist, and of such temper that 
it could cleave a rock. 

Having accomplished this work, 
he went forth with the gold key, 
and with the same result as had 
attended his previous expeditions. 
But what he had _ seen before 
was as nought to the sight before 
him now. The rock was not split 
in two as formerly, from above 
down ; but a vaulted corridor, at the 
end of whose long vista a glimpse 
of the ocean and sky was obtained, 
opened before him. Near the en- 
trance grew beautiful roses, and the 
walls were ruddy with gold, and 
glowed with thousands of rubies 
intermixed with corals and crystals 
of every imaginable tint of red and 
gold. From the rifts of the walls 
sprung vines purple with grapes, 
which in hue and size emulated the 
gleaming rubies. Still further to 
heighten the unspeakable beauty of 
the scene, the sun rose above the 
horizon at the distant end of the 


corridor, and its level rays illumi- 
nated the cave with an almost over- 
powering splendour. 

Volundur detached a great lump 
of gold, and when he came forth 
the rock closed behind him as before. 

Of the gold Volundur wrought 
a splendid corslet, ornamented 
with gleaming rubies. This work 
occupied him a considerable time. 
When it was finished the thought 
of how his poor brothers fared 
occurred to him. Remembering 
the signs they had set near the 
forest, he went thither to examine 
the two footprints. He found that 
of Eigil entirely filled with water, 
in which the blue sky was reflected ; 
but Slagfidur’s was filled with black 
mould, from which green grass was 
already sprouting. In a birch-tree 
near by sat a thrush, and each timo 
the wind curled the water or bent 
the tender grass-blades the bird 
warbled low and softly. From this, 
Volundur became convinced that 
both his brothers were dead. With 
grief in his heart he returned to 
his solitary home and passed the 
whole day in tears and lamenta- 
tions. 

Next day he again returned to 
the mountain and brought home 
with him another load of gold. He 
then built himself a convenient 
smithy, wherein he intended to 
work at his craft until the nine 
years should expire. He now fash- 
idned all kinds of precious orna- 
ments and splendid arms, and the 
fame of his skill and riches spread 
all over the land. When he was 
tired of other work he made gold 
rings of various fashions, which 
he then strung on a cord and 
suspended from the ceiling. When- 
ever he had finished a ring he 
thought of his dear wife Alvilde, 
and how well they would become 
her delicate fingers and round 
snowy arms, if she should ever 
return to him again. The number 
of these gold rings amounted at 
last to seven hundred, 
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At that time King Nidudr reigned 
in Sweden. He was a weak, puny 
man, with a sour face, and the 
eyes deep in his head. He had an 
ill name in the whole country, on 
account of his envious and rancorous 
disposition. Whenever he learned 
that one of his neighbours had dis- 
tinguished himself by good deeds 
and hospitality, he instantly con- 
ceived a grudge against him. Thus 
he had with his own hands slain 
three Skalds, because they had 
failed to praise him sufficiently. 
Nidudr was in heart naturally wo- 
manish and vain, much desiring to 
be accounted a brave and wise ruler, 
though he was equally weak and 
powerless in soul as in body. 

No sooner had this wicked King 
got news of the great wealth of 
Volundur than the blood rose in 
his cheeks and his limbs began to 
tremble violently. He felt, namely, 
a sudden and craving desire to 
despoil him of his property; but 
being at the same time a dastard, 
the risk of executing his purpose 
affected him with exceeding faint- 
heartedness. However, after a 
while he took heart and summoned 
to his presence one of his first men, 
and said to him: ‘I have been told 
that a certain man named Volun- 
dur is living in my kingdom, who 
has become known far and wide for 
his great store of gold and silver. 
Likewise I have heard that he 
excels all others in the forging and 
fashioning of arms and precious 
ornaments. Now, being well aware 
that he came hither as a poor 
Mountain-Finn, I am certain that 
he has procured these treasures by 
robbery or by Finnish sorcery. My 
royal will is, then, that you order 
out some of the best men-at-arms 
to attend us, that we may in the 
darkuess of night surround the 
house of Volundur, possess our- 
Selves of his treasures, and take him 
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captive.’ Answered the courtier : 
‘That thou, King Nidudr, should 
be anxious to apprehend a sorcerer 
or robber is natural enough; but I 
marvel that you summon a host to 
seize upon a single man. For if no 
supernatural powers are his, any two 
or three of your good servants may 
well be equal to the task ; but if, on 
the contrary, he be a wizard or pos- 
sessed of magic power, then, be we 
ever so many, we shall be unable to 
overcome him.’ King Nidudr, not 
knowing what to reply to this, got 
furious, grasped his sword with 
both hands, and struck the Ber- 
serk! on his forehead ; but the King 
being weak of arm, and the forehead 
of his servant very hard, the sword 
glanced off his pate, recoiled, and 
no great harm was done. King 
Nidudr then seized his spear and 
pierced the entrails of the pre- 
sumptuous Berserk, so that he in- 
stantly fell to the ground and 
expired. The King thereupon 
called his men and told them his 
purpose, at the same time pointing 
to the dead man to make them 
understand what they might ex- 
pect if they presumed to oppose 
his will. They all promised ac- 
cordingly to stand by him to the 
last man. After sunset they donned 
their mail. Mounting their charg- 
ers they rode, spear in hand, slowly 
towards the house of Volundur, 
in the Valley of the Wolf. King 
Nidudr was very uneasy on the 
road, for it was moonlight, and 
whenever the spear-points flashed 
his heart beat fast with fear of 
betrayal. Arriving at last at 
Volundur’s house, they found the 
gate open. They entered cau- 
tiously, but found none within. 
Blinded with the great quantities 
of gold he beheld, King Nidudr 
bade one of his men at once to 
undo the cord from the ceiling 
upon which the seven hundred 


1 Berserk, the Norse term for warrior or kiempe. 
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rings were strung. After gloating 
upon the treasure, he put one of 
the best of the rings on his finger, 
and ordered the cord to be tied up 
again, and then to hide themselves 
in the corners until Volundur 
should return home. 

They had not waited long before 
they heard the heavy steps of a man 
entering the yard. Said the King: 
‘Now I -hear Volundur coming. 
His tread proves him to be a man 
of weight and strength. Be wary 
and restrain yourselves. Your King 
and lord bids you remain quiet, and 
not to move until I give you the 
sign, or your life shall pay the for- 
eit.’ 

Volundur now entered, with the 
carcase of a bear on his shoulders 
and a spear in his hand, from which 
the blood still trickled. He had 
been engaged in the chase the whole 
long day, and now returned home 
at midnight, hungry and tired, to 
cook his supper. Having skinned 
the animal, he kindled the coals on 
the hearth again to life, and, adding 
some more fuel, soon produced a 
bright and sparkling blaze. He then 
filled a gold horn with the blood of 
the bear, and threw it on the fire as 
a libation to Thor. He next re- 
moved from his helmet a wreath of 
birch twigs, interwoven with sprigs 
of rowan, and laid it on the fire as 
an offering to Freya, after which 
he put a bear ham on his spear and 
roasted it to his liking. Before 
he commenced his meal he drank a 
beaker of mead to the memory of 
his dead brothers Slagfidur and 
Eigil, according to his usual cus- 
tom. Having eaten his fill, he then 
stretched the skin of the bear on 
stakes that the wind might dry it. 
Then, untying the cord from the 
ceiling, he counted the rings. 
Greatly astonished was Volundur 
when he discovered that one, and 


? The daughter of Freya, the goddess of Love. 


that the best, was missing; ‘Has, 
peradventure, my wife Alvilde re- 
turned P’ he mused, ‘ and does she 
signify her presence by this token, 
that the sudden joy of meeting her 
may not kill me?’ With these 
thoughts he stretched his weary 
limbs on the skin-covered couch and 
remained for a while in still expec- 
tation. As nothing stirred, he said : 
‘Until Freya sends me her joy- 
bringing maid Hnoss,' I commend 
myself to thee, soft-armed Siofn.’* 
With these words he closed his 
eyes, and soon fell into a deep 
sleep. 

When now King Nidudr ascer- 
tained that his slumber was deep 
and unbroken, he commanded his 
men to bind him. Great was the 
amazement of Volundur when he 
found himself thus dealt with and 
surrounded by so many armed men. 
Believing them to be robbers, he 
said: ‘If you come to get my 
treasure, take what you wish and let 
me again be a free man; for I pro- 
mise you that I shall not lift my 
hand against you, which, indeed, 
would boot me little, seeing you are 
so many against one.’ Answered 
King Nidudr: ‘ Of great promises 
and cunning words was Loke 
prodigal in Jotiunheim,? but he 
deceived the Jetter* at last. No 
robber am [, but Nidudr, your 
King and master.’ Said Volun- 
dur: ‘My humble house is honoured 
by the presence of such a royal 
guest, but why fetter ye my limbs 
like those of an evildoer ?’ Replied 
Nidudr: ‘I know thee well, Vo- 
lundur. Poor thou camest from 
Finmark to my kingdom, but now 
thou hast costlier drinking-cups and 
more treasure than Nidudr in his 
hall. How is this?’ Said Volun- 
dur: ‘If I have been accused on 
the “ Thing” of robbery and treason, 
then it is meet that you carry me 





* Siofn, the maid who creates and promotes love between man and woman. 


% Jottunheim, the land of the giants. 


‘ Jetter, giants, Titans. 
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captive to the tower; but if I am 
innocent of any crime, why do ye 
thus ill-treat me?’ Nidudr re lied : 
‘Riches come not from nought: if 
thou hast not become rich by rob- 
bery, then thou must needs be a 
foul sorcerer, whom it behoves me 
to keep a sharp eye upon.’ But 
Volundur said: ‘ Were I indeed a 
sorcerer, it would be an easy matter 
to break these chains. I am igno- 
rant of having wronged anyone; 
but if so, I am willing to restore it 
tenfold. But as to the gifts it has 
pleased the gods to bestow upon 
me, let no man envy me; for as 
little as I can impart them to others, 
as little can others take them from 
me. I therefore pray you, O King, 
that you let me free, and I will pur- 
chase my liberty at the price thou 
deemest fitting.’ But Nidudr turned 
to his men and said: ‘I will no 
longer listen to his cunning and 
presumptuous speech. Remove him 
from my sight.’ Whereupon the 
men-at-arms carried off Volundur, 
who quietly submitted to his fate, 
being conscious that it would be use- 
less to contend against such odds. 
The treasures of gold and precious 
stones were likewise removed and 
brought to the Queen, according to 
the King’s command. But the un- 
fortunate Volundur he ordered to 
be thrown into a dungeon, fifteen 
fathoms under the earth. 

The eyes of the Queen had well 
nigh become blinded with gloating 
on this great treasure and the efful- 
gence of these radiant gems. The 
King told her to select what she 
chose, and to his daughter Ban- 
vilde he gave the ring he had first 
taken from the cord in Volundur’s 
house; but for himself he kept 
Volundur’s sword, whose hilt, fa- 
shioned in the likeness of Mjélnir, 
the hammer of Asathor, was covered 
with the blue sapphires, as before 
mentioned. 

As the Queen was sitting one 
evening in the ladies’ bower, play- 
ing on the harp, the King enquired 
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of her what she thonght it was best 
to do with Volundur. He said that 
he was loth to kill him, but would 
prefer to keep him alive to make all 
kinds of precious work for him. In 
reply the Queen struck the harp 
and sang thus: 


His mouth will surely water. 
If he sees his sword. 
When on our daughter’s hand 
He beholds his ring, 
His eyes will flash with fury, 
As if he was a wild beast. 
Sever his ankle-strings 
And keephim henceforth in Sevarsted, 


This counsel suited the King. 
Sevarsted was a holm (islet) in a 
bay, at the head of which was 
situate the King’s castle. The only 
building on the holm was a tower 
of great strength, hoary with age, 
and almost covered with moss and 
lichens. Hither Volundur was 
brought, after having been previ- 
ously ankle-strung according to the 
Queen’s advice. They restored to 
him his forging tools, and also the 
chests of gold and other metals 
which had been found in his house. 

Volundur now laboured inces- 
santly from morning to night, and 
wrought a great many drinking 
vessels, helmets, and arms of every 
kind for his cruel master. The King 
permitted none to land upon the 
isle except himself, and he likewise 
brought away the finished work 
with his own royal hands, fearing 
to entrust the treasure to the hands 
of others. 

Confined in this gloomy tower 
Volundur did his work faithfully, 
for it was only by unremitting toil 
that he could combat the misery 
and despair which otherwise would 
have driven him to frenzy. The 
King had commanded him to finish 
within a certain space of time a 
splendid suit of mail of pure gold. 
He had for some time been engaged 
on the shield, upon which he had 
engraved some of the deeds of the 
Aser (the gods of the North): 
thus in one place might be seen 
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Odin, sitting in Hlidskjalf (the 
high seat of Odin), from which he 
overlooks the whole world; in an- 
other place he had portrayed 
Frigga, accompanied with a train 
of Disir (the maids of Freya) en- 
tering Valhal, where the Linheriar 
were sitting on long benches quaff- 
ing mead from their enemies’ skulls; 
then again in the third quarter of 
the shield he had cunningly repre- 
sented Thor fishing in the ocean, 
and how he frightened the giant 
Ymer by hooking the Midgard ser- 
pent;? but when in the last quarter 
he represented Freya seated in 
Foll:svanger* among the dead and 
departed lovers, and had in Freya’s 
face portrayed the mien and fea- 
tures of his beloved and long- 
mourned Alvilde, his feelings over- 
whelmed him, and the tears starting 
from his eyes blinded him, so that 
he was compelled to lay down his 
graver. After brooding long and 
bitterly he cried aloud in his agony : 
‘Alas! my beauteous and well-be- 
loved wife, if not on earth, may I 
hope to clasp thee in my arms at 
the side of Freya in Folksvanger ? 
Where artthou now, my Valkyrie ? 
Woe is me! if thou now shouldst 
behold me, I fear thou wouldst 
not love me any more. Here 
I am sitting, grimy with coal and 
dust, my eyes bleared and sore 
of smoke, my arms drooping with 
toil, and chained to a stone, with 
severed ankle-strings. My dear 
brothers have both perished miser- 
ably. With impotent rage I must 
see King Nidudr enjoy my riches, 
and harvest the fruits of my labour. 
Nought but hope of vengeance has 
hitherto kept me alive, but this 
hope fades more and more away: 
therefore will I at once put an end 
to my miserable life and despair.’ 
Thus lamenting, he seized a sword 
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he had forged, and turned its point 
against his broad and hairy breast. 
Suddenly a little bird began to 
warble outside the bars of his win- 
dow. The summer evening was 
clear, and the setting sun shot its 
scarlet rays through the barred 
loop-hole in the wall. Volundur 
rose and mounted the stone to which 
he was chained. In this manner he 
reached the level of the window and 
gazed out. The water came close 
up to the base of the tower, and 
straight before him the sun wassink- 
ing into the sea. This was the fair 
and pleasant land which had lured 
the captive away from cold Fin- 
mark, and had, as it were, been the 
cause of his brothers’ and his own 
destruction. With bis head lying 
on his arm, he remained brooding 
for a long time before the window, 
his eyes riveted on the scene before 
him till the sun had set and the 
moon arose. Far away on the 
glimmering sea his attention was 
drawn to an object rising and fall- 
ing on the swell of the waves. 
It approached nearer and nearer. 
It proved to be a mermaid, who to 
the waist had the aspect of a beau- 
tiful naked woman. Her long sable 
locks were interwoven with sea- 
weeds, her eyes were blue as the 
sea, and her full breasts white and 
soft as its foam. In her hands she 
held a harp, upon which she played. 
Volundur remained motionless. Im- 
mediately beneath the tower she 
struck her harp and sang: 


Why art thou daunted 
Whom the Norner favour ? 
Have grief and ill fortune 
Quenched thy courage ? 
Has the red carbuncle 
Then lost its power, 

That thy days are shrouded 
In mist and gloom? 

Be thou not daunted : 

Hope is at hand, 


! The embodied spirits of heroes slain in battle. 


2 As related in the lay of Trym. 


* Folksvanger, Freya's dwelling, the place where unhappy lovers separated on earth 


meet after death. 
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Having ended her song, the mer- 
maid swam away, then suddenly 
dived down and disappeared. At 
the same moment the bird flew 
away from the window, and the 
moon hid itself behind the forest. 
Then Volundur lay down with 
peace in his heart and his courage 
wonderfully strengthened by the 
song of the mermaid. 

One day when King Nidudr 
visited Volundur’s dungeon he 
discovered accidentally the three 
keys. Volundur refusing to sa- 
tisfy the King’s curiosity in re- 
spect to their purpose, the King 
lifted his battle-axe and threa- 
tened to cleave the head of his 
chained captive, and Volundur 
was compelled to explain their 
peculiar and wonderful proper- 
ties. Highly pleased, the King 
carried the keys off with him, and 
made at once preparations for a 
journey up to the mountains. in 
the course of a few days he was on 
his road thither, attended by a nu- 
merous train. After reaching the 
spot which Volundur had indi- 
cated he divided his people into 
three parties, two of which he kept 
back as a reserve. At the head of a 
select body of men he now pro- 
ceeded to the rocky wall Volundur 
had indicated, to test the virtue of 
the magical key. Fainthearted 
himself, he ordered one of his 
bravest followers to apply the key 
to the rock. No sooner was this 
done than the rock parted asunder 
from the top to the bottom. But 
when the men entered, according 
to the King’s command, it had 
nearly proved fatal to the whole 
party ; for the beautiful greensward, 
which seemingly carpeted the floor 
of the cavern, was in reality but a 
treacherous bog, in which several 
of the party were headlong pre- 
cipitated and perished miserably. 
Those who escaped drowning in 
the treacherous pool were destroyed 
by the venom dropped upon them 
by huge adders pendent from the 
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roof in the form of green crystals. 
The King and those of his men who 
had kept most in the rear narrowly 
escaped with their lives. They 
withdrew just in time before the 
mountain closed upon them. 

King Nidudr swooned, and his 
men laid him under an oak-tree. 
Recovering his senses after a while, 
he said: ‘It is well that neither of 
the two other parties has witnessed 
the result of our first attempt. I 
cannot overcome my curiosity to 
learn what will ensue when the 
other two keys are applied. Take 
therefore these keys, my trusty 
friend Storbjérn, and give one to 
each of the remaining parties, and 
tell them to do what I have done; 
but manage it in such a way that 
the one does not become acquainted 
with the result of the attempt of 
the other.’ Answered Storbjérn: 
‘Give me the keys, my Lord King, 
and I shall do my best. I defy the 
“trolds” and all their devices: I 
fear them not, and will lead the 
attempt in person.’ All which 
pleased the King greatly. 

Whereupon Storbjérn repaired to 
the spot where the two remaining 
parties were encamped, and in- 
formed them of the King’s pleasure. 
Bidding one party to remain be- 
hind, he led the other to the moun- 
tain. Here Storbjérn ordered one 
of the men to place the key against 
the precipice, which opened in the 
same manner as before. He now 
commanded his men to enter ; but 
hardly had the half of them entered 
the cavern when a raging torrent, 
like a blue foaming serpent, rushed 
forth and engulfed most of them 
in its seething waters. The few 
remaining survivors the cunning 
Storbjérn commanded to join the 
King, and report to him the result 
of their undertaking ; but he went 
himself to the third party, which 
he also led to the mountain. 
Handing the key to one of the men, 
he bade him apply it boldly, and 
not to fear; but he took care for 
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himself to be among the hind- 
most. 

The mountain wall having opened 
in the usual manner, he ordered 
his men to advance, which they did 
boldly, not suspecting any danger. 
The walls of the huge cavernseemed 
to be one solid mass of gold and 
precious stones. The sight of these 
enormous treasures excited the cu- 
pidity of Storbjérn, and, forgetting 
all his fears, he entered the cave 
eagerly with the rest. Suddenly a 
blood-red flame, accompanied with 
smoke and a hissing roar, shot 
forth, like a fiery dragon, suffo- 
cating and devouring every living 
thing, save one single serf who had 
not dared to follow the rest, but 
who now hurried back to the King, 
and brought him the tidings of the 
last disaster. No sooner had King 
Nidudr heard the evil tidings than 
he mounted his horse and rode in 
hot haste to his castle, his heart 
overflowing with spite and rage at 
the utter discomfiture which had 
overtaken his enterprise. 

Meanwhile Volundur had been 
hard at work in his smithy in Se- 
varsted. The King having ordered 
a complete suit of mail of pure 
gold, he had been compelled to toil 
at his forge both day and night. 
The result of this incessant labour 
was a breastplate, a helmet, and a 
shield, the like of which had never 
before been seen. The King had 
also commanded to his castle a 
number of his greatest lords, whom 
he intended to astonish with the 
booty of treasure he expected to 
bring home. For the 'same pur- 
pose he had ordered the golden 
mail to be ready at the time ap- 
pointed. 

As the King was approaching 
the royal castle he was met at some 
distance beyond the gate by his 
Queen and his daughter Banvilde. 
They informed him that the hall 
was full of lords and men of high 
degree waiting to do him homage, 
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and many and eager were their 
questions as to the result of his 
journey, and the amount of treasure 
he had brought home with him. 
They informed him also that the 
suit of golden mail was lying ready 
for him in the armoury, where he 
might assume it ere he appeared 
before his assembled guests. The 
King was chary of his words, say- 
ing briefly he would follow them 
presently, and afterwards acquaint 
them with all that had happened. 
Whereupon the Queen and her 
daughter re-entered the great hall, 
and served with their own fair 
hands their lordly guests. The 
King in the mean time repaired to 
the armoury, where he donned his 
new and gorgeous armour and 
placed on his head the helmet, so 
heavy with gold and ornaments 
that the weakling almost staggered 
beneath its weight. He then girded 
around his loins the splendid sword 
with the sapphire hilt, proceeded to 
the hall, and assumed his place in 
the high seat. All wondered greatly 
at the splendid armour and at the 
ornaments and jewels which covered 
the persons of his Queen and 
daughter, who was a very beautiful 
woman, but proud and cruel as 
her mother. 

Having partaken of a bountiful 
meal, and quaffed deeply from the 
mighty horns of mead which con- 
stantly circled, the guests grew 
merry, and begged the King to 
name the author of all this rare 
splendour. As now King Nidudr, 
by his deep potations, had lost 
something of his habitual wariness,. 
and was longing also to wreak his 
vengeance on Volundur for the 
miscarriage of his expedition, he 
delivered the key of his prison into 
the hands of a Jarl, hight Eywind, 
and giving him two men as an 
escort, he commanded him to bring 
Volundur into the presence as 
speedily as might be. 

Eywind and his men took a boat 
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and rowed over to Sevarsted: on 
their way one of the crew fell into 
the water, being drunk ; but the earl 
took the oar in his place and left 
him to his fate, so that no time 
might be lost in picking him up. 
In the old tower they found Vo- 
lundur, as usual, hard at work; 
they forthwith laid hands upon him, 
threw him into the boat, and brought 
himdirectly to the castle, and placed 
him before the King, black with 
smokeand dust. Said Jarl Eywind 
to the King: ‘As we have now 
done your bidding, we will at once 
return and pick up Guttorm, whom 
we left in the water, in order not to 
delay the fulfilment of your wish,’ 
But Nidudr said: ‘Let him re- 
main where he is: if he is not 
drowned by this time, he never 
will be; but as a guerdon for thy 
loyalty and devotion I bestow up- 
on thee this token of my royal 
favour.’ Thus saying, he hung 
around his neck a costly chain of 
pure gold. 

Greatly astonished were the 
guests when they learned from the 
King’s mouth that this wretched 
cripple was the author of all these 
wonders. Said WNidudr: ‘ This 
dwarf has once been a stately 
warrior, brawny and strong, but I 
have made him tired of standing on 
his legs for the remainder of his life- 
time.” The Queen and her daughter 
mocked and gibed him still more, 
saying: ‘ Scant favour thou now 
wouldst find in the eyes of the 
Finnish maids, O Volundur! and ill 
wouldst thou now fare in battle with 
thy sundered ankle-strings.’ Vo- 
lundur contained himself and suf- 
fered all their scorn with patience, 
until one of the King’s sons hurled 
a beef-bone at his head; enraged 
beyond endurance at this wanton 
and foul outrage, Volundur seized 
the bone and flung it at the King, 
so that it smote his helmet, and his 
head-gear fell to the floor. All the 
guests exclaimed that the deed was 
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bravely done for a dwarf, and they 
prayed the King to let him return 
unmolested to his dungeon. 

But the King rose and said : ‘ Evil 
enough has he done in his time, and 
it is meet that he now receives his 
punishment.’ He then gave them 
an account of his journey to the 
mountains, all the sorcery he there 
had been exposed to, and the griev- 
ous disaster which had overtaken 
his followers. Hearing this, the 
guests thought it right that such a 
foul wizard should suffer punish- 
ment. Said Nidudr: ‘It would be 
easy to take his life, but this would 
be only a boon of grace to such a 
forlorn cripple; and as I still have 
of gold and gems an abundant store, 
I will let him live in order to use 
his rare skill for my purpose. But 
that he may not boast that he has 
wrought his King and master this 
harm and despite with impunity, 
remove him from my presence, 
serfs, and blind me one of his eyes ; 
the remaining one must needs suf- 
fice him to do my work hence- 
forward.’ 

Volundur pleaded hard, but to 
no avail. Banvilde, the King’s 
daughter, was so incensed at the 
indignity offered to her father, that 
she claimed for herself the task of 
executing his sentence, being a 
skilful leech and an adept in the 
dressing of wounds. 

Volundur was accordingly re- 
moved to a distant chamber and 
bound in such a way that his head 
remained perfectly immovable, upon 
which the relentless woman ad- 
vanced with a bright pointed steel 
to put out his eye. As now the 
miserable Volundur saw her com- 
ing, and felt the dread of her fell 
purpose, he lifted up his voice and 
said : ‘Evil has been my lot since the 
Norner willed that I got in the power 
of King Nidudr; but thon, fair maid, 
dishonour not Freya, who endowed 
thee with her beauty, by doing a 
deed worthy of the blackest witch in 
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Nifiheim.' It suits thy white hand 
far better to hold a rose or some 
other flower than this murderous 
steel. Let me soften thy heart by 
my prayer, for it disgraces me not 
to sue to thee for mercy. Iama 
pitiful cripple already; do not 
maim meany more. I am innocent 
of all your father’s tribulations—I 
swear it by Odin and Valhal’s Aser.’ 

His words and accent might have 
moved to pity the bear or wolf of 
the forest, but they appealed in 
vain to the stony heart of the cruel 
Princess, who, like a venomous 
adder, approached with threatening 
sting to inflict an agonising and 
ignominious wound. Having or- 
dered one of the serfs to cover the 
other eye with his hand, as she 
could not endure its firm and burn- 
ing glance, she put out the eye and 
let it drop in a little gold cup, 
which she brought to the King, and 
applied a healing ointment to the 
bloody socket. Volundur suffered 
his cruel punishment with mute 
endurance. After a while the serfs 
unbound him and carried him back 
to his tower in Sevarsted. 

When Volundur again found 
himself in his old solitude, but now 
with only one eye, and a blood 
wound where the other should 
have been, sore despair seized upon 
his soul. ‘ Far worse,’ he lamented, 
‘than heretofore is my lot now, 
and my anger is of no avail. The 
song of the mermaid lifted up my 
soul with hope, but the wicked deed 
of Nidudr and his daughter has 
darkened it again; and my only 
wish is now, by a speedy death, to 
go to Valhal, or, if unworthy, at 
least to join the company of the 
redeemed serfs with Thor in Thrud- 
vanger.? But first hear my prayer, 
ye three all-knowing maids! Thou 
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Urd, thou Varanda, thou Skuld!% 
vengeance on Nidudr and his whole 
dastard race.’ 

Now it happened one night as 
Volundur was sitting brooding 
over his miserable thoughts that 
his attention was drawn to two red 
lights far out on the sea, which 
seemed to move slowly towards his 
tower. Said he to himself: ‘ Surely 
this is again some nocturnal delu- 
sion sent to move me with weird and 
obscure song to continue to bear 
the burden of my life, and thus to 
prolong my misery.’ 

After a while he heard the key 
turning in the lock of his prison- 
gate and somebody talking in the 
ante-room. He recognised the voices 
of Gram and Skule, the sons of King 
Nidudr. Skule whispered to Gram : 
‘ We will first demand from him the 
key to the treasure chest ; and when 
we have taken out what we wish, we 
will then kill him lest he should 
betray us to our father when he 
returns home.’ As soon as Vo- 
lundur heard that, he seized a 
keen-edged battle-axe and hid it 
behind his stoo]. The sons of the 
King now entered the dungeon. 
Said Gram, the eldest, to Volun- 
dur: ‘Our father is on a journey 
up in the country. As his exceed- 
ing stinginess will not suffer him 
to give us, his lawful children, what 
is justly our due, we have come 
hither in the dead of night to pos- 
sess ourselves of part of his trea- 
sure, the key of which we demand 
from you, and also that you swear 
not to betray us, or we will slay 
you instantly.’ 

Answered Volundur: ‘ Dear 
Lords and sons of Kings! well 
nigh have toil and exceeding misery 
destroyed my powers of soul and 
body, but still I have sense enough 





" Nifftheim, the hell of Norse mythology, the place of torment for miscreants and 


cowards. 
* The dwelling of Thor. 


* Urd, Varanda, and Skuld—the Norner, the three maids of Fate. 
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left to show me the folly of refusing 
your reasonable demands; to resist 
which, in my present plight, would 
indeed be useless, I therefore ren- 
der up the key of the chest, and 
solemnly swear, by the names of 
the dread gods, that I will not be- 
tray you.’ Handing them the key 
he added: ‘ Behold the chest at my 
side: its’ contents will supply your 
wishes in full measure.’ 

The brothers took the key and 
opened the chest, which was almost 
full of gold. Fascinated by the 
great riches they beheld, they went 
down upon their knees and thrust 
their heads eagerly over the edge of 
the chest, feasting their eyes on the 
wealth before them. Quickly Vo- 
lundur lifted his axe and struck 
off rapidly the two heads, which 
dropped into the chest, while the 
trunks fell prostrate on the floor 
immersed in a pool of blood. Vo- 
lundur then closed the chest, saying 
grimly: ‘ Satiate now your eyes to 
the full!’ upon which he dug a deep 
hole beneath the clay floor, in which 
he interred the two headless trunks. 

Volundur said to himself: ‘I hope 
that this is only the first proof that 
the Norner have at last lent an ear 
to my ceaseless cry for vengeance,’ 
and he opened the chest and took 
out the heads, from which he re- 
moved the flesh. Having bleached 
the skulls in the sun, he ornamented 
them with gold and precious stones, 
and fashioned them into two rare 
drinking vessels. Having taken 
out the eyeballs, he knew how to 
harden and burnish them in such a 
manner that they looked like splen- 
did opals ; these he set round with 
precious stones, and made them the 
centre ornaments of two beautiful 
bracelets. The teeth he filed round 
like pearls, and made of them a 
necklace. 

As soon as King Nidudr had re- 
turned home from his journey he 
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paid a visit to Volundur, who then 
presented him with the two drink- 
ing vessels, telling him that they 
were two rare shells which had 
drifted to the isle right under his 
window, and which he had ma- 
naged to secure with a great deal of 
trouble. To the Queen he gave the 
bracelets with the eyeballs, and to 
Banvilde the tooth necklace. 

As Gram and Skule still failed to 
make their appearance, and as 
some fishermen one day brought. 
their boat, which they had found 
drifting about out on the sea, King 
Nidudr said: ‘They have been 
drowned while out boating.’ Duly 
to celebrate their ‘Gravél,’! or 
funereal libation, he invited to his 
castle the first and best of the land. 
At the feast the precious drinking 
vessels were made use of for the 
first time. The Queen and Ban- 
vilde wore also their ornaments ; the 
former the bracelets, and the latter 
the necklace, and in addition the 
beautiful gold ring which her 
father had presented her. out of 
the store he had found in Volun- 
dur’s house. The guests admired 
the new ornaments of the Queen 
and her daughter. The new drink- 
ing vessels charged with strong 
mead circled round the table un- 
ceasingly, and the carouse lasted 
far into the night. 

But when the cock crew at mid- 
night the revels came suddenly to 
an end; for just as the King 
brought one of the vessels to his 
lips, he was seized with such terri- 
ble agony in his head that he was 
forced to desist. The Queen like- 
wise, who could not withdraw her 
admiring gaze from her splendid 
bracelets, felt all at once an excru- 
ciating pain in her eyes, seemingly 
caused by the sparkle of the sup- 
posed gems, shooting forth baleful 
gleams like arrows in the dimly 
lighted apartment. Banvilde, too, 





 Gravél, literally grave-ale—the wake of the heroes of the North. 
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who wore the necklace, became af- 
flicted with a terrible toothache. 
The banquet came to an end, and 
the guests took their leave without 
much ceremony. The royal three 
went to their beds in the hope of 
obtaining relief from their torments, 
but they passed the night in restless 
agony. 

However, in the morning their 
sufferings suddenly ceased, and with 
the recovery of their ordinary state 
of health they felt disposed to ascribe 
their last night’s affliction to the 
carouse and the late hours. Ban- 
vilde, however, continued to be in 
low spirits through the day, the 
cause of which was this: In the 
hurry of undressing last night she 
had neglected to remove the gold 
ring from her arm. In the agony 
of her toothache she had struck the 
arm with the ring against the wall, 
by which she had irretrievably 
damaged a part of the beautiful set- 
ting. The ring being of great 
value and of most cunning work- 
manship, she dared not tell her 
father, who was a man prone to 
sudden anger, nor did she like to 
acquaint her mother with the mis- 
hap. Towards evening she went 
down to the grove which fringed 
the beach opposite which Volun- 
dur’s tower on the island rose black 
against the sinking sun. ‘ Alas!’ she 
thought, ‘had I not done this serf 
such grievous injury, he would, per- 
haps, have served me in this matter.’ 

She hesitated for a while, but, 
being by nature of a courageous 
disposition, she finally resolved to 
row herself over to his dungeon 
when it was quite dark, and force 
him to repair the ring. If he re- 
fuses, she thought, it will not be a 
hard matter to cow a chained 
cripple like him. Accordingly at 
dusk the fearless Banvilde launched 
her boat from the shore and pulled 
boldly out on the deep. Midway 
between the shore and the isle an 
ancient sprite lifted his head tangled 
with seaweed and sung, while with 
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one hand he attempted to stay the 
progress of the boat : 


The sea is treacherous, 

But the faith of the captive 
More treacherous still. 

He scorns to repair 

Thy broken jewels : 

Beware lest thou mournest 
The loss of one more precious. 


But the reckless Banvilde struck 
him with her oar, saying: ‘ Down 
with ye, old Grass-beard!’ for 
neither she nor her parents had 
faith in the gods, nor in the omens 
through which they often warn 
human beings of impending evil. 
Heedless of the premonition, she 
continued the journey, and landed a 
short while after at Sevarsted. A 
short walk brought her before the 
ancient tower, the gate of which 
she opened with a key she had 
secretly appropriated beforehand. 
Hardly had Volundur become 
aware of her presence when a 
thought flashed through his brain, 
the carrying out of which would 
indeed glut his craving of ven- 
geance to the full. Concealing his 
fierce joy, he spoke to Banvilde in 
a friendly way, bade her to be 
seated, and promised her to repair 
the ornament in all haste; but to 
facilitate the work he requested her 
to blow the bellows. 

Said Banvilde, ‘Whence comes 
it that these bellows are spattered 
all over with blood?’ Answered 
Volundur: ‘It is the blood of a 
couple of seals which vexed me for 
along time, but which I at last suc- 
ceeded in capturing when they least 
suspected it.’ He then bade her to 
blow the bellows steadily. When 
she now had become tired and 
thirsty by her unremitting labour, 
he offered her a beaker of ale, pre- 
viously charged with a potent 
sleeping draught, which she eagerly 
drained, whereupon she threw her- 
self on the bench, and soon fell into 
a heavy slumber. Fearful was her 
awaking ; in vain she shrieked ; too 
late she wept bitterly. Volundur 
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said: ‘Go to thy father, and say 
to him that Volundur is ready 
now to die, having found the means 
of wreaking vengeance on him and 
his house. Let him know that 
the drinking vessels he fills with 
mead and offers to his guests are 
made of the skulls of his own sons 
Gram and Skule, whom I have slain 
with my own hand and buried here 
beneath the clay floor, and that 
the blood which stains these bellows 
flowed from their headless trunks. 
Still they were but insignificant 
men, nor was his love for them so 
great that their death should ap- 
pease my vengeance. But thou, 
who didst rob me in spite of my 
piteous prayers of the half of my 
sight, weepest now at thy own loss. 
Hardly, I trow, will any of your 
kingly suitors incline to marry thee, 
who hast been dishonoured by thy 
father’s meanest serf.’ 

Banvilde smiled grimly, and 
said: ‘These thick walls have 
tongues as little as they have eyes. 
What has passed remains a secret, 
which I seal with your death. A 
secret vengeance is no vengeance : 
go then to Nifflheim, and unavenged, 
thou base traitor!’ So saying, she 
grasped a spear and made a furious 
thrust at Volundur; but, evading 
the assault, he seized Banvilde, 
bound her hand and foot, and flung 
her through the door into her boat, 
which, with the shock, slid away 
and went adrift. Then he engraved 
on a large plate of gold an account 
of all his achievements and of his 
vengeance, and placed it in such 
a manner that it would at once 
draw the attention of King Nidudr. 
Having accomplished his task, he 
seized a spear, and, placing its 
point against his naked breast, he 
cried with a loud voice: ‘ Odin, wel- 
come to Valhal thy poor maimed 
serf!’ 

At that supreme moment the 
distant tones of a song blending 
with the strain of harps fell softly 
on his ear, and, although it was 
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broad daylight and the heavens 
clear and cloudless, he beheld in 
the east a great sparkling star, 
whose radiance the very sun could 
not dim or abate. To his further 
amazement he saw in the trans- 
parent air a mighty rainbow, glow- 
ing with colour, spanning the firma- 
ment from the point where the 
star shone to where it dyed the 
waters with its many coloured tints 
immediately opposite his dungeon. 
This strange and glorious sight 
caused Volundur to abandon his 
purpose. Mounting to the window- 
sill, he awaited the result of the 
awful portent. 

The bright luminary, after tra- 
versing the vast sweep of the rain- 
bow, was nearing its terminal point 
when Volundur discovered that 
what he had deemed a star was in 
reality the radiant chariot of Freya. 
Seated in it was the divine Assynia 
herself, in her full glory and splen- 
dour, attended on either side by 
two beautiful maids as yet unknown 
to him. Around the white shoul- 
ders of the goddess undulated an 
ample azure robe, flowing behind 
her in many a wavy fold, until it 
merged in the blue ether. The 
maiden on the left side was robed 
in a strange garment made of 
freshly plucked green leaves, where- 
as the robe of the other was of 
bright scarlet. 

Volundur’s heart beat tumul- 
tuously. Intuitively he felt that in 
the three divine beings seated in 
the golden chariot he beheld the 
symbolisation of the gold lump 
with the precious stones found by 
him and his brothers in distant 
Finmark. The chariot was drawn 
by two large wild cats, in size and 
aspect almost like panthers, typical 
of Desire being controlled by Love, 
while it at the same time urges it 
on 


When the chariot reached the 
end of the rainbow, it seemed to 
Volundur that it would presently 
plunge into the depths of the sea. 
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Upon it touching the surface, an 
ancient man and woman emerged 
from the sea, surrounded by a great 
many beautiful mermaids. The 
old man was the sea-god Aigir, the 
woman his wife Ran, and the young 
mermaids his daughters. Ran, al- 
though ordinarily of forbidding as- 
pect, and habitually provided with 
the net in which she draws the 
bodies of drowned men, looked mild 
and placid, and was without her 
ominous net on this occasion. 

The golden chariot was now 
rapidly nearing Volundur’s tower. 
Overcome with emotion, he recog- 
nised in the woman with the red 
robe his own beloved and long-lost 
wife Alvilde. With tears streaming 
down his wan cheeks, he stood mo- 
tionless with outstretched arms, 
dumb with the weight of his ex- 
ceeding joy. 

The goal was reached. Descend- 
ing from the chariot, Freya took 
the hand of Alvilde and led her 
to Volundur, saying: ‘Thy days 
of trial are past and gone, O 
Volundur, son of the Finn! Of 
the grief and ignominy which have 
wrung thine heart thou art thyself 
the avenger, but the happiness to 
come thou shalt owe to Freya. Be- 
hold thine Alvilde, whom Odin 
grants thee for thy mortal life, upon 
my intercession; and when thou 
at last depart this life, she shall 
take thee in her loving arms.and 
lift thee with her to Valaskjalf,' 
there to ply thy cunning trade in 
fashioning curious drinking-horns 
and splendid arms for the gods and 
Einheriar.’ 

Thereupon Freya beckoned forth 
the beauteous woman in the green 
garment of interwoven leaves. In 
the one hand she carried a root 
freshly torn from the earth, and in 
the other a keen-edged knife. Cut- 
ting some small slices from the 
root, she applied them to Volun- 
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dur’s severed ankle-strings, and to 
the socket of his extinguished eye; 
she next took some fresh leaves from 
the skirt of her robe and laid them 
over the wounds, breathing upon 
them a while. Then said the glad 
Volundur: ‘Assuredly I know 
that the gracious “ Kir,” mild Disa 
(nymph) of the healing art, has 
touched me with her blessed hand.’ 
Smiled the goddess in the azure 
garment, and said: ‘ When the soul 
wholly cherishes a beloved object, 
then Hir has power to heal and 
Freya to crown the heart with hap- 
piness; otherwise they are, like 
Swanhvide and Alrune, but stern 
Valkyries, who do not content them- 
selves with merely slaying on the 
battle-field.” Having thus spoken, 
she beckoned forth her maid, the 
blithe Siofn with the soft glance, the 
half-closed eyelids, and the poppy- 
wreath circling her sable tresses. 
She touched the eye of Volundur 
with her finger, and he fell presently 
into a deep slumber. The elves 
transported the unconscious sleeper 
across the water, and laid him down 
on a mossy couch ina green natural 
arbour in the heart of the forest. 
Sweetly slept Volundur, but to- 
wards dawn he dreamt a strange 
dream. It seemed to him that, 
while he was reposing happily in 
the arms of his dear wife Alvilde, 
his two brothers Slagfidur and Eigil 
appeared before his bed, unutterably 
sad, with pale cheeks and bloody 
hands, gazing mournfully upon him. 
But perceiving how happy he was, 
a smile dawned upon their pale lips, 
and he was conscious of their loving 
sympathy. Slagfidur, the oldest, 
who was standing nearest to him, 
bent his head over the couch, beck- 
oning continually as if he wished to 
tell him something. LKigil was more 
remote: he had seated himself on 
a stone at the entrance to the ar- 
bour, and spoke unceasingly, but so 


! That part of heaven where Valhal is situate. 
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low and confusedly that Volundur 
could not distinguish a single 
word. 

When Volundur awoke he found 
himself indeed in the arms of his 
dear Alvilde; but, glancing up- 
wards, he perceived a branch of a 
tree bending above him swaying to 
and fro, and seemingly motioning 
him as Slagfidur had done in his 
dream. The low confused words of 
Kigil still sounded in his ears; but, 
turning his head towards the en- 
trance of the arbour, he discovered 
that what he had thought to be the 
speech of Kigil was the murmuring 
of a little brook, which found its 
way through the grass and bushes 
near the door. As he pondered 
over this strange dream the tears 
came in the eyes of Volundur, for 
he had loved his brothers dearly, 
and their untimely fate contrasted 
sadly with his own great happiness. 

Now Alvilde awoke also, and, 
after having lovingly embraced him, 
spoke to him thus: ‘ Undoubtedly, 
my dear husband, thou feelest thy- 
self strengthened after this soothing 
sleep, and possessed of thy old vi- 
gour. Go thou therefore at once to 
Nidudr’s castle. He still sleeps, 
and knows not what has happened. 
And in order that none may recog- 
nise thee and hinder thy entrance, 
but deem thee one of the King’s 
servants, throw this cloak over thy 
armour and enter boldly into his 
presence. Then tell him that Vo- 
lundur has broken his fetters and 
escaped from his dungeon, and de- 
mand what is to be done.’ 

Much pleased with this advice, 
Volundur donned his armour, over 
which he flung the cloak, and made 
his way unhindered to the King’s 
sleeping-room, the guard at the door 
believing him to be one of the King’s 
attendants. 

Strode Volundur up to the bed 
of the King. Nidudr was still 
asleep, but his shumber was haunted 
with ghastly dreams, and he trembled 
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visibly. Cried Volundur with a 
loud voice: ‘ Awake, King Nidudr !’ 
The King opened his eyes with a start 
and said: ‘ Who dares to disturb the 
King’s sleep?’ To which Volundur 
replied: ‘I crave thy pardon, dread 
lord, but a strange thing has hap- 
pened which thou oughtest to know: 
hadst thou killed Volundur long 
time ago, this thing could not have 
occurred.” Said Nidudr: ‘ Speak 
not his name. I fear himin the midst 
of his misery; for ever since he sent 
me the curious drinking vessels a 
burning fever has seized upon me 
which racks my body with intoler- 
able pains.’ Said Volundur: ‘ Rare 
and precious indeed were the drink- 
ing vessels he gave thee, for they 
were made of thy sons’ skulls ; their 
carcases rot beneath the bellows 
in Volundur’s smithy, and your 
daughter drifts about in her boat on 
the wild sea, every wavé of which 
shall not suffice to cleanse the 
blot which sullies her honour.’ 
Then, flinging aside his cloak, he 
lifted his brand on high and cried 
fiercely: ‘And now behold Volundur 
himself, who has come hither, thou 
dastard, to take thy life.” But before 
he could execute his purpose the 
King had already died of fear, and 
was on his road to Nifiheim, there 
to receive the punishment awaiting 
miscreants and cowards. Then 
strode forth Volundur in his shin- 
ing armour, and all the people gazed 
with wonder and awe. But the 
Queen took poison when she heard 
what had happened, and died. 

As for Banvilde, in her despair 
she flung herself into the sea, and 
Ran caught in her net her beautiful 
corpse. 

Soon the nobles and the people 
proclaimed Volundur King over 
the whole land of Sweden. He 
reigned for a great many years, and 
proved himself a wise ruler as well 
as a mighty man of war. He lived 
to a hoary age and was buried in a 
hill in the Valley of the Wolf, where 
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his house is said to have stood. 
Inside the hill is still found a square 
chamber formed of rough blocks of 
granite; on the rock which faces to 
the north the rude figure of a man 
with fettered legs forging a sword 
is still plainly to be seen. Divine 
honours were conferred on Volun- 
dur after his death, a general belief 
obtaining that his wife Alvilde had, 
according to the promise of Freya, 
taken his soul with her to the halls 
of Valhalla. It was of yore cus- 
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tomary for all the smiths in the 
North, whenever they engaged to 
do any important work, to invoke 
the aid and good will of Volundur. 
Tt is said that the royal armoury 
in Sweden contained formerly the 
sword with the sapphire hilt 
wrought by Volundur, a blade 
ever thirsty for blood and a terror 
in battle; but it has disappeared 
ages ago. 


Here endeth the Saga of Volundur. 
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ENGLISH REPUBLICANISM. 
By a Worxrina Man. 


[Half the world is said to know nothing of the feelings and thoughts of the other 
half. We insert this article as an assistance towards removing so peculiar and 
dangerous a form of ignorance.—Ep. F. M.] 


N March 24 Mr. Gladstone was 
asked, in his place in the House 
of Commons, whether his attention 
had been called to the report of a 
meeting at which a resolution, de- 
claring that ‘a Republican form of 
government was the only one 
capable of developing the great re- 
sources of the country, and worthy 
of the confidence and support of all 
true democrats, was reported to 
have been carried by acclamation ; 
whether, if the report was correct, 
it was his intention to ascertain 
whether, in the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown, such language 
was of a treasonable or seditious 
character; and whether, in the 
event of such being the opinion of 
the law officers, the Government 
was prepared to take any steps for 
dealing by law with those who held 
this language.’ 

Mr. Gladstone replied that his 
knowledge of the subject was con- 
fined to the matter of the resolution 
as quoted by the member asking 
the question ; that, whether the re- 
port was correct or not, it was not 
the intention of Government to 
take any steps whatever in the mat- 
ter; that such opinions as those 
embodied in the resolution were 
‘ wrong and foolish,’ and needed but 
to be left unnoticed to sink into 
‘that oblivion which was their 
destined and their proper portion.’ 

_As during the portion of the ses- 
sion that had elapsed up to that 
date Mr. Gladstone had evinced a 
decided inclination to verbal quib- 
bling, it is, perhaps, not going too 
far to suggest that possibly he took 
advantage of the word ‘only’ in 
the resolution referred to. To assert 
that only under any one form of 
government can the ~esources of 


this country be fully developed is 
an assumption of final knowledge 
in politics not only presumptuous, 
but wrong and foolish, and it 
must have been to that view of the 
case, we take it, that Mr. Gladstone 
applied those epithets. At any rate, 
it is scarcely possible to conceive 
that anyone, with even a tithe of 
his claims to be considered a states- 
man, would stigmatise as wrong and 
foolish the abstract proposition that 
a Republic is the best of known 
forms of government. That surely 
is a fairly debatable question, as it 
is undoubtedly one on the affirma- 
tive side of which weighty argu- 
ments can be adduced. 

That in its theory and possibili- 
ties a Republic is a better form of 
government for the working popu- 
lation of a country than either a 
monarchical or autocratic one may 
be taken as an admitted truism ; and 
as a natural consequence there has, 
in England, always been a consider- 
able degree of instinctive Republican 
feeling among the working classes, 
and a certain measure of philoso- 
phical Republicanism among scho- 
larly and speculative politicians 
untrammelled by the exigencies of 
practical statesmanship. The latter 
phase of this feeling was, however, 
regarded as nothing more than a 
political dilettanteism, while with 
the working classes the feeling was 
known to be merely latent under 
ordinary circumstances, and blind, 
passionate, and self-harmful when- 
ever under the prompting of political 
or social excitement it attempted to 
assert itself. The possibility of a 
Republican party in English politics 
having practical power to enforce 
concessions to their views would 
have been regarded as an absurdity. 
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These are still pretty much the ideas 
entertained in upper and middle 
class circles with regard to Repub- 
licanism in this country, and until 
very recently they were substantially 
correct. At the present time, how- 
ever, such views are a dangerous 
mistake. Republicanism has reached 
a new, an advanced and advancing 
stage—has become an important 
though a little recognised or under- 
stood actuality of practical politics. 
For years past Republicanism has 
been spreading among the working 
classes doctrinally to such a degree 
that now it may be safely said that 
it is—in some more or less modified 
form—the political creed of ninety- 
nine working men in a hundred, 
having any political feeling or belief 
at all. The last extension of the 
franchise made the practical asser- 
tion of this creed a possibility, and 
the tone of recent legislation has 
given a start to the one thing need- 
ful for the realisation of that possi- 
bility—organisation. 

The fact of such a meeting hav- 
ing been held as that at which 
the resolution already quoted was 
passed, need not in itself have been 
taken as a material evidence of a 
Republican feeling among the work- 
ing classes at large. Any petty, 
notoriety-seeking agitator can get 
up a meeting to pass resolutions 
upon almost any conceivable sub- 
ject, and newspapers making an 
unthinking use of a stock heading 
will report it as a meeting of the 
working classes, though more fre- 
quently than not it has about as 
much title to be so described as a 
gathering of a dozen discontented 
soldiers would have to be cited as 
a meeting of the British army. 
Though, however, the particular 
meeting referred to was in no way 
an authorised representation of the 
general body of the working classes, 
the resolution carried at it was, as it 
happened, in full accord with the 
prevailing opinion of those classes. 
The few avowedly Republican meet- 
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ings held in the Metropolis of which 
notices have got into the papers 
are not the only or most important 
ones that have taken place. There 
have been many such, and a con- 
siderable number of Republican 
associations have been formed, and 
are increasing in extent. More 
significant still, similar meetings 
have been held and societies formed 
in the large manufacturing towns 
of the provinces, where such things 
when they do occur have a graver 
meaning, and indicate a more deep. 
rooted conviction, and greater firm- 
ness and tenacity of purpose, than 
they do among the (comparatively) 
mercurial Londoners. These clubs 
make only a small fraction of the 
numerical strength of the working 
classes, but they embrace a large 
percentage of the actively political, 
while the latent sympathies of the 
bulk are with them. In short, 
whether right or wrong, foolish or 
wise, English Republicanism has 
grown to be a great political fact— 
a thing that will not cnly not 
sink into oblivion by being left un- 
noticed, but will be increased in ex- 
tent and embittered in quality by 
any high-toned affectation of ignor- 
ing its existence. It is a thing for 
statesmen to grapple with, and cer- 
tainly a thing the causes, character, 
aims, and alleged justification of 
which are worth being looked into. 

Republicanism as it now exists in 
England is founded less on pure 
admiration of its own professed 
principles than upon hatred and 
contempt for royalty and its con- 
comitants. It has been selected asa 
creed rather as the broad antithesis 
to monarchy than from any im- 
mediate reference to or detailed 
knowledge of its working. ‘Take 
away the baubles’ is a cry that sums 
up the political aspirations of the 
working classes; that would have 
summed them up at any time for 
many years past ; and in their opi- 
nion our royalty is not only a 
bauble in itself, but the prime cause 
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and support of the great amount 
of injurious baubleism that charac- 
terises the Government of the coun- 
try throughout—of an hereditary 
legislature, a State church, an un- 
fairly privileged aristocracy, and a 
gross system of sinecurism. They 
regard the royal office as worse 
than useless, believing that its for- 
malities impede the work of legisla- 
tion, that its costliness tends to 
impoverish the nation, and its very 
existence to degrade true self-re- 
spect by making ‘ loyalty ’ consist— 
in language at least—in fulsome 
adulation. To their thinking the 
Sovereign is the mere cipher of an 
unnecessary function, or at the 
best an ornamental official whose 
services judged on the most liberal 
scale woald be amply paid by the 
salary ot a master of the ceremonies. 

These views and the feelings 
arising out of them were en- 
tertained by the present gene- 
ration of working men with re- 
spect to royalty when it had to 
be considered in the person of the 
Sovereign only; but as demand 
after demand came to be made upon 
the public purse on behalf of the 
royal family, the ill feeling was 
more and more intensified, until at 
last over the question of the dowry 
to the Princess Louise it broke out 
in bitter protest and reviling, and 
assumed the shape of an organised 
and formidable opposition. For 
though the formal opposition to it 
in Parliament appeared a fiasco, the 
opposition in the country was for- 
midable. Though neither those who 
had to combat and overcome this 
opposition, nor any save those in- 
side the working classes, could be 
fully awarejof the extent and inten- 
sity of the feeling of which it was 
the outcome, it is tolerably evident 
that ‘they knew the matter to be 
much more serious than they cared 
to admit. When, in asking Par- 
liament to vote the dowry, the 
Prime Minister spoke of the oppo- 
nents to it in the country as 
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‘rare exceptions,’ he was rather 
arrogant than ignorant: he would 
not have adopted the defensive 
and explanatory tone he did, had 
he really believed that the anti- 
dowry party had been rare excep- 
tions. The attitude of the leading 
newspapers upon the question was 
in close keeping with that of the 
first Minister. They, too, affected 
to believe that the objectors to the 
dowry were a singular few; but 
side by side with rhapsodical lead- 
ers setting forth the overflowing 
and unanimous delight that the 
nation would feel in granting the 
dowry, were notices of anti-dowry 
meetings, and of members of Par- 
liament having been put to the 
question on the subject by their 
constituents. These papers must 
have known from details in the 
provincial journals that the meet- 
ings to protest against the dowry 
were of a more important charac- 
ter than would fairly be gathered 
from their brief intimations that 
such meetings had been held; and 
while they eagerly seized upon the 
slightest opportunity for making the 
opposition appear weak or divided, 
they persistently declined to insert 
letters explaining or defending its 
views. This mode of procedure 
upon the part of the monarchical 
portion of the press has, however, 
been chiefly detrimental to the 
cause of monarchy. 

It is these papers that have been 
mainly instrumental in giving rise to 
the existing Republican movement. 
They stung latent feeling into pas- 
sionate activity, furnished Repub- 
lican journals and speakers with 
the best ‘ points’ they could possi- 
bly have for purposes of agitation ‘ 
and by the diversity of their justi- 
fications of the dowry, made pal- 
pable the weakness of the case for 
the defence. Some of them based 
their support of the dowry simply 
on sentimental grounds: the Prin- 
cess was young, amiable, pretty, 
and was making a love match; 
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therefore to grumble at her being 
dowered by the country was un- 
chivalrous. Others pleaded pre- 
cedent: her sisters had received 
dowries, then why should she be 
refused one? To object in her case 
would look like a desire to punish 
her for marrying the man of her 
heart. Others, again, taking a 
bolder tone, said that to object to 
the dowry was nothiag more or less 
than dishonest, since its payment 
would only be the —— ful- 
filment of the terms of a contract 
between the country and the Crown. 
This being to many people an as- 
tonishing statement, enquiries na- 
turally began to be made as to 
where the writings of the contract 
were to be seen. Such enquiries 
were doubtless considered ‘too 
blessed particular,’ but they had to 
be answered in some fashion; and 
so these papers, modifying their 
tone, said: ‘ Well, the writings were 
not to be seen at all; the con- 
tract was not a written, but an 
implied one’—though the alleged 
implication was certainly not self- 
evident. The straits to which the 
defending journals were driven 
by the inherent weakness of their 
case are perhaps, however, most 
strikingly exemplified by a state- 
ment in the Pall Mall Gazette for 
December 10, 1870. All the other 
papers taking the same side on the 
dowry question wereat one with each 
other and the anti-dowerists in tak- 
ing it for granted that the 30,000l. 
wedding portion and 6,000/. a year 
asked for were regarded as a 
substantial matter by all parties 
concerned; that the income was 
to be granted as an income, on the 
understanding that it was required 
for the usual purpose of an income 
—the support of those drawing it. 
But according to the Pall Mall 
Gazette this was not only a mis- 
. taken and unworthy view of the 
case, but the working classes in 
particular were aware that it was 
so. Speaking of a resolution of 
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the Land and Labour League, the 
Pall Mall observed that the work- 
ing classes ‘ Know that the dowry 
to a royal Princess on her marriage 
is neither given nor accepted on 
account of its ‘money’s worth, but 
rather as a tribute of respect and 
affection to the family of the Sove- 
reign.” To point out that this is 
sheer nonsense would be a work of 
supererogation. That any person 
writing in a high-class journal like 
the Pall Mall Gazette could have 
really entertained such a belief is 
not for a moment to be credited, 
Many assertions and arguments of 
this kind were palpably aimed at 
the working classes, and in some 
cases, as for instance that just 
cited, ‘fathered’ upon them; and 
it should therefore be no matter for 
wonder that the fact of their find- 
ing themselves considered to be 
so easily gullible by self-evident 
nonsense should have aroused in 
them a strong feeling of antago- 
nism, 

The simulated ecstasy, slavish 
tone, and meaningless, unmanly 
drivelling of the daily papers in re- 
porting the Lorne marriage upon 
which the Saturday Review com- 
mented with such contemptuous 
scorn at the time, need not be dwelt 
upon here; but it may be men- 
tioned that these ‘ gushing ’ articles 
were especially effective in intensi- 
fying the ill-feeling towards royalty. 
“To-day,” said the Times on the morn- 
ing of the wedding, ‘a ray of sun- 
shine will gladden every habitation 
in this island, and force its way 
even where uninvited. A daughter 
of the people in the truest sense of 
the word is to be married to one of 
ourselves. The mother is ours, and 
the daughter is ours. We honour 
and obey the Queen ; we crown her 
and do her homage, we pray for 
her, and work for her, and fight for 
her; we accept her as the dispenser 
of blessings and favours, dignity 
and honours; we share her joys and 
are cheered by her consolations.’ 
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Now the assumption of the univer- 
sality of such a tone of feeling as 
that embodied in the above ‘ loyal’ 
outburst was not justifiable by even 
the most liberal interpretation of 
literary licence. The assertions 
were untrue not only in the letter, 
but in the spirit. In hundreds of 
thousands of ‘habitations in this 
island’ the marriage was regarded 
as a gloomy, not a sunshiny matter, 
so far as it concerned the dwellers 
in the habitations—a thing which 
saddled the country with a further 
large payment to the idle rich, 
though millions of the industrious 
poor were in a state of semi-star- 
vation. By the working-class sec- 
tion of ‘the people,’ the Printess was 
not held to be in any sense their 
daughter, but rather a daughter of 
the horse leech, of whom they had 
chiefly heard in association with a 
ery of ‘give, give,’ and they cer- 
tainly looked upon her husband 
more in the light of a vampyre 
fastened upon them than as one of 
themselves. Being unused to mak- 
ing fine distinctions, they connect 
the office-holder with the office; and 
speaking in this sense they do not 
honour and do not pray for the 
Queen ; and though they do work 
for her and hers, they are very 
decidedly of opinion that it is more 
the pity that they should have to 
do so. And however unorthodox 
the belief may be, their idea is that 
not she, but a higher, is the ‘ dis- 
penser of blessings.’ 

These were the real feelings of 
the working classes with regard to 
the marriage and royalty generally. 
By means of meetings, protests, and 
such press organs as would make 
known their views, they had given 
expression to those feelings; and 
that after this they should find 
themselves represented as going 
into ecstasies of joy over the event 
naturally enraged them. To them 
such misrepresentation seemed a 
scornful challenge, and the answer 
to it has been the organisation of a 
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Republican movement, which, how- 
ever much pooh-pooh’d in its earlier 
stages, will ultimately make itself 
felt. Taking the dowry question 
in the light of a political contest, 
the technical victory of the mon- 
archical party was one of the kind 
that are more disastrous than de- 
feat. If, when it became evident 
that there was a strong feeling in the 
country against granting the dowry, 
the demand for it had been with- 
drawn, that, combined with the fact 
that the marriage was one in which 
natural affection had been allowed 
to over-ride the unnatural Royal 
Marriage Act, would have made 
royalty more popular with the work- 
ing classes than it had been for many 
years; now it is infinitely more un- 
popular than it has ever been before, 
with the present generation. Those 
immediately concerned in the dowry 
business were not well served. Had 
they been allowed to know the ex- 
tent of even the public opposition, 
it is only fair to them to take it for 
granted that they would themselves 
have insisted upon the withdrawal 
of the claim made upon their behalf; 
while, could they have known how 
they were talked about in thou- 
sands of workshops and by tens of 
thousands of firesides, they would 
have shrunk from touching a penn: 

of the money as though it had been 
the price of blood. Curses both 
loud and deep were heaped upon 
them as callous despoilers of the 
poor. ‘The rattle of the royal 
begging-box,’ ‘ Out-door relief,’ 
‘ Able-bodied paupers,’ ‘ Royal 
leeches,’ ‘Royal spongers,’ were 
the mildest terms of contempt em- 
ployed in speaking of the subject. 
It became a stock workshop joke 
to speak of setting up the Marquis 
of Lorne as a greengrocer, or teach- 
ing him this or that handicraft to 
enable him to earn an honest living 
for himself and wife without coming 
upon the public. Men— decent, 
steady artisans, and not at all the 
fearsome kind of creatures whom it 
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pleased ‘loyal’ caricaturists to de- 
pict as the only objectors to the 
dowry—speaking amid applauding 
circles of shopmates, wished that 
‘the whole tribe of royalty were 
under the sod,’ while women, mo- 
thers themselves, prayed that its 
women might be made unfruitful, 
so that the race of royal paupers 
might not be increased. All this 
may seem both very trivial and very 
coarse, but it is both broadly and 
literally true ; and though the task of 
telling it is an ungrateful one, we 
think it isa state of things which 
should be made known and faced, 
not slurred over. The spirit that 
prompts such ill wishes may be an 
evil one, but, bad or good, it is the 
one that is abroad among the 
working classes. With them, at any 
rate, the name and fame of the 
country’s royaity has become a 
thing of scorn. Nor does the feel- 
ing end at that point. In connec- 
tion with the subject of the dowry 
the question passed from mouth to 
mouth, ‘Why should we, who can 
scarcely find bread for ourselves, 
be forced to contribute, in however 
small a degree, to the sumptuous 
maintenance of others whom we 
have never seen, and who are not 
doing and have never done us or 
the State any service?’ As might 
have been expected, such ques- 
tioning, once started, soon went 
beyond the point out of which it 
had immediately arisen. ‘Why,’ 
working men went on to ask them- 
selves and each other, ‘ should they 
be forced to contribute to the sup- 
port of royalty at all? What use 
was it? what return did it make 
to the country for the money it 
drew from it?’ It was admitted 
upon all hands that it performed no 
part whatever in the practical work 
of government, and for what else 
should the nation be called upon to 
pay it an annual sum far exceeding 
in amount the aggregate salaries of 
the entire executive? The story 
of its life from day to day and year 
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to year was to be found in the 
columns of the Court Circular, and 
to a common understanding it was 
hard to see how anything recorded 
of it there could be construed as 
being of service to the community 
at large. To men looking at it in 
this utilitarian spiritthe whole thing 
appeared an all too costly fetish, 
the extinguishment of whieh would 
be a blessing, 

Even in the overwhelming nu- 
merical defeat of the parliamentary 
opposition to the dowry the Repub- 
licans hold that there was a com- 
parative moral victory for them. 
They point to Mr. Gladstone’s 
laboured justification of the demand, 
and to the noticeably large number 
of liberal M.P.s who were con- 
spicuous by their absence on the 
night of the division with the pur- 
pose, it is reasonable’ to conclude 
(from the evasive answers given by 
some of them when questioned by 
their constituents as to how they 
would vote over the dowry), of being 
able to say that they did not vote 
for the dowry; though that plea 
will avail them but little when the 
time for another election arrives. 

In discussing the anti-dowry agi- 
tation, the Saturday Review—which, 
though strongly monarchical, did not 
descend to the pitiful twaddling of 
the other papers on the same side— 
observed that there was no room 
in England for a semi-royal caste. 
This was a remark that went very 
much to the heart of the business. 
In the existing state of public opi- 
nion there is not room for such a 
caste, and the working classes have 
instinctively seen this all along. 
To persevere in forcing that caste 
upon them beyond the point at 
which they showed their patience 
was exhausted was a mistake—in 
the interests of royalty. Monarchy 
centered in the Sovereign alone and 
guided by a policy of non-intrusion 
might have passed without serious 
challenge for many years to come ; 
but royalty becoming a caste and 
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constantly asking for money op 
behalf of its members was a thing 
which the ‘ responsible advisers’ 
of the Crown might have known 
would lead to the whole institution 
being brought into question, and 
critically examined in regard to the 
proportion between its cost and its 
utility to the country. That it could 
successfully bear examination on 
that ground its most enthusiastic 
admirers would not, we suppose, at- 
tempt to maintain ; and its advisers 
are therefore responsible for thrust- 
ing it into a false and dangerous 
position. It is on this ground that 
the working classes have weighed it, 
and they believe they have found 
it utterly wanting. Their unani- 
mous verdict is that its cost to the 
nation is very great, its usefulness 
nil, Further they are of opinion 
that it is worse than merely nega- 
tively useless. As they read cer- 
tain facts, it seems to them that the 
nominal constitution and policy of 
the State are prostituted to give 
still more of the public money to 
royalty than is avowedly voted to 
it. In the House of Commons the 
Minister for War gravely defends 
the maintenance of sinecure colonel- 
cies on the ground that they are 
reserved as prizes and rewards for 
specially meritorious and distin. 
guished officers; and yet they are 
bestowed upon the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Cambridge, and other 
more or less close connections of 
royalty simply because they are 
such connections, since it would 
puzzle even a courtly minister to 
point out their special merits or 
distinguished services as_ sol- 
diers. A Government calling itself 
liberal, and taking office with re- 
trenchment and economy as their 
watchwords, answers unemployed 
and starving workmen who apply 
for aid to emigrate, that they have 
no money for such a purpose, while 
at the same time they give thou- 
sands to fit up royal yachts and 
pay the travelling expenses of 
royalty’s relations. 
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In proof of the argumentative 
strength of their case, the Repub- 
licans refer to the manner in which 
those who profess to answer them 
evade the point really at issue. 
The advocates of monarchy do not 
say that royalty is useful, or is not 
costly. What they say is, that 
practically we have the best Repub- 
lic in the world; that, even with 
the expense of our royalty, the total 
cost of our government is probably 
less than that of America, since, 
under the system of the latter, 
every member of the legislature is 
paid; and that, even if the cost of 
royalty was abolished to-morrow, 
it would not relieve the taxation of 
the country to «ny appreciable ex- 
tent. Or else they ask: ‘ Would 
you, by attempting to subvert mo- 
narchy, bring about such a state of 
affairs as we have lately seen in 
France ?’ To this the Republicans 
reply, that though, as compared 
with other monarchical govern- 
ments, ours may be considered 
as of a Republican character— 
that though the sinecurism which 
is fostered by it may perhaps be 
less costly and injurious to the 
country than the extensive jobbery 
perpetrated by political wire-pullers 
in America, and though under it 
there is as great liberty of the sub- 
ject as in any country—that though 
all this may be, it is altogether beside 
the question if brought forward as a 
justification for continuing to bur- 
den the country with the expense of 
a royalty whose part in the work 
of government is a legal fiction. 
If the fact of our members of Par- 
liament serving for nothing brings 
the entire cost of our govern- 
ment within that of the great Trans- 
atlantic Republic, the English Re- 
publicans reply, that it is only to 
money being paid to non-workers 
that they object. If our present scale 
of expenditure, or even a greater, 
were necessary to secure efficient 
Prime Ministers, Chancellors, &., 
they would not have a word to say 
against it. Asto the non-payment 
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of our members, many of the Repub- 
licans are of opinion that it would 
perhaps be better for the nation 
if we did pay them. Some of our 
present class of members treat their 
office as an honorary one, valuing 
it only as giving them a handle to 
their name; while it is quite an 
understood thing that others use 
their position to promote some sec- 
tional ‘ interest,’ rather than—and 
if need be at the cost of—the inter- 
ests of the nation. And for such 
neglect or dereliction of duty, a 
conscience-salving excuse is, that 
members are not paid. That the 
remission of the money-cost of 
royalty would not afford any sen- 
sible relief to the individual tax- 
payer is, say the Republicans, no 
answer to the economical argument 
for its suppression. That plea, if 
admitted, would put an end to all 
attempts at economy in State man- 
agement. Because you cannot cut 
down expenditure by millions at a 
stroke, that is no reason why you 
should not retrench upon a smaller 
scale if there is an opening for 
doing so. Besides, the Republicans 
further argue on this point: if the 
money now paid to royalty were 
applied to organise State-assisted 
emigration, or some other scheme 
of that kind, thousands of the poor 
might be immediately, sensibly, and 
permanently benefited ; our colonies 
or waste lands made more valuable ; 
and tax-payers ultimately relieved 
to an extent that would be worth 
considering individually. 

To the question, ‘Do you want 
to bring about a revolution in this 
country?’ the Republicans gene- 
rally wouldfreply : ‘Only a political 
revolution led up to and carried 
through by political pressure and 
agitation.’ This would in substance 
be the answer of the grand majority, 
but there are some within the body 
who would probably give a more 
extreme reply. Here and there 
among the working classes will be 
found men whose political ideas are 
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summed up in the exclamation, that 
a ‘thundering good revolution is 
what is wanted in this country,’ and 
that if ‘there was one to-morrow 
they would throw down their tools 
and join it.’ But these are simply 
ignorant, self-willed, violent-tem- 
pered men, who would talk in the 
same fashion on any other subject 
on which they happened to feel 
strongly. Though they talk explo- 
sively, it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether, if it came to a practical 
question, they would be found to 
have even the will to make a revo- 
lution ; and it is abundantly certain 
that in any case they have neither 
the knowledge nor the power neces- 
sary for doing so. They have not the 
slightest idea of warlike organisa- 
tion ; they are too hot-tempered and 
open-mouthed to be members of 
secret societies; and as they gene- 
rally manage to exhibit their violent 
and intolerant character in connec- 
tion with workshop or trade or 
benefit club affairs, their class know 
them too well to let them become 
leaders, 

Then there are the stagey, fanfa- 
ronnading Republicans who hoist red 
flags, address each other as ‘ Citizen,’ 
and indulge in high-sounding revo- 
lutionary talk. Taking advantage 
of the spread of Republicanism 
among the working classes, this 
melodramatic clique has of late ob- 
truded itself before the public rather 
conspicuously, and by many has 
been taken to be the whole instead 
of a very small part of the Repub- 
lican movement. If asked whether 
they aimed at a revolution, these 
theatric Republicans would likely 
enough answer that they did, but 
their doing so would be of no ma- 
terial consequence. If they really 
have any revolutionary aspirations, 
they are impotent to carry them 
out, They are few in number, un- 


influential, have no man of mark 
among them, and, so far as any idea 
of revolution is concerned, stand 
alone and out of sympathy. 
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The Republicanism existing all with the Republicans. It alarms 


among the general body of the 
working classes—and it is only that 
we have had in view in all we have 
been saying—is not of a revolu- 
tionary character in the warlike 
sense of the term. It is not of an 
ultra order even politically. Indeed 
Republicanism is scarcely the pro- 
per name for it. Utilitarianism 
would be more accurately expres- 
sive of its meaning. The best in- 
formed among the working class 
Republicans, those best qualified 
to form a judgment, and whose 
opinion and example will have the 
greatest weight in influencing the 
action of their fellows, are not in- 
clined to cavil about a word. They 
know that in many respects our 
constitution is as beneficial to the 
country as any Republic could be, 
and they would not care what the 
government was called provided it 
was purged of the (costly) fictional 
and hereditary elements, That, 
however, if by any exertion or 
pressure upon their part the thing 
can be effected, those elements shall 
be eradicated, they are firmly re- 
solved. Until they see some fair 
prospect of their removal they will 
be thoroughly dissatisfied, and their 
discontent will be increased, and 
their Republicanism made less and 
less moderate in tone, by delay. Be- 
fore the dowry agitation many of 
those who are now labouring to 
establish Republican organisations 
among their fellow-workmen took 
no personal interest in politics, 
while the few who were actively 
political had no notion of being any- 
thing stronger than Radicals. The 
conduct of Ministers and the press 
over the Princess Louise dowry 
brought a wide-spread Republican- 
ism to life as if by magic; and should 
monarchical Ministers insist upon 
quartering the semi-royal caste upon 
the public purse to the bitter end, it 
would be hard to say to what it 
might not lead. This matter of 
semi-royalty is the sorest point of 


as well as irritates them. They see 
how prolific are the children of the 
Sovereign, they know that their off- 
spring stand in closer relation to the 
throne than some who are pensioned 
solely on the ground of such rela- 
tionship, and they ask themselves, 
Will it not be an intolerable burden 
upon the country to be forced to 
provide incomes for such a number ? 
And, to judge by late proceedings, 
they argue that only by completely 
disestablishing royalty can the na- 
tion hope toescape from being saddled 
with such a weight. At present the 
more moderate Republicans would 
be quite agreeable to disestablish« 
ment being coupled with equitable 
pecuniary compensation, but under 
another turn or two of the dowry 
screw they would probably incline 
to some more high-handed mode of 
procedure. 

Though English Republicanism 
exists chiefly among the working 
classes, and is only openly avowed 
within those classes, traces of it are 
to be found in the middle classes, 
and the direction of the spread of its 
doctrine is upward, That some of 
the ablest writers and thinkers of: 
the day are essentially Republicans 
is well known. In short, all the 
elements of a great Republican 
party lie ready; and were a Von 
Moltke in political organisation to 
arise among the Republicans, he 
could make them the most powerful 
section in the State. Even without 
the aid of a supreme directing genius 
there is every probability of their 
speedily becoming a political party 
that will enforce consideration from 
others, if only on account of its 
strength. Stung by the tone of 
their opponents upon the dowry 
question, the Republicans spoke out 
with what many of their number 
now consider an unwise bluntness. 
‘ Let us,’ say these, ‘have some of 
the wisdom of the serpent in our 
proceedings. Let us not talk of a 


Republic, though we aim at the 
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thing. Let us, if we can, make 
royalty as an old man of the sea 
around the neck of Ministers. Let 
us chop, and lop, and pare at its 
branches, and so weaken even if we 
cannot cut down the stem. Let us 
strain every nerve to return to Par- 
liament a clique sufficiently nume- 
rous to form a “balance of power” 
between the two parties who now 
make a see-saw of government, and 
therefore also sufficiently strong to 
wring concessions from either of 
them by threatening to join the 
others on any closely-fought party 
question. Let us do in a political 
Rome as political Romans do. Let 
us be trimmers and intriguers. Let 
us aid the Liberals of the period so 
far as their ultimatum is a step in 
our direction ; let us join with the 
Radicals as far as they will go with 
us, and carry ourselves as much 
farther as we can force a way single- 
handed.’ This is the counsel that 
is being given. As, under existing 


circumstances, it is the most prac- 


tical, the line of action indicated in 
it will, in all probability, be adopted 
in substance. Whether, however, 
such a comparatively ‘mild’ policy 
will be adhered to for any consider- 
able length of time is another ques- 
tion, since, so far as may be judged 
from ‘precedent,’ Ministers will 
soon be making further requisitions 
upon behalf of royalty. 

That among those whose political 
cry is now Republicanism there are 
some who have wrong and foolish 
ideas upon the subject—who think 
that under a Republic all things are 
necessarily pure, and every man 
sure of constant work and a com- 
fortable living—that there are 
English Republicans holding such 
ideas as these, no candid person hav- 
ing a knowledge of the opinions 
existing among the working classes 
will for a moment attempt to deny. 
Nor would one with such a know- 
ledge deny, either, that others, 
though calling themselves Re- 
publicans, are really levellers— 
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men who, if they had their own way, 
would not be content with merely 
stopping the granting of State pen- 
sions to non-workers, but would 
likewise try to annex portions of 
self-earned incomes; who profess 
to be at a loss to understand why 
any other man should have more 
than them, and to consider it a 
perversion of the laws of nature 
that other men do have more than 
them. It is equally true, too, that 
the weekly newspaper which is the 
chief ‘organ’ of Republicanism is 
often blatant and scurrilous, and 
habitually shows even a greater 
disregard than newspapers gene- 
rally for the courtesy that should 
characterise honest political discus- 
sion. In short, English Republi- 
canism, while having its good 
points, has also its blots, of which 
these are the chief. But they are 
only its blots: they do not, as many 
people suppose, constitute the thing 
itself. Among the working classes 
Republicanism has superseded Radi- 
calism. Those who form the bulk 
of the Republicans do not expect 
impossibilities from a Republic, 
and are not so foolish as to hold 
levelling doctrines, while the better 
educated among them, even when 
agreeing with the arguments of the 
newspaper referred to, deplore and 
condemn its bad taste—not only as 
bad taste, but also as being an in- 
jury to the cause of Republicanism, 
since there can be little doubt that 
the coarse personality, violent in- 
vective, and bombastic tone of 
Republican journals and orators 
hitherto, have been instrumental in 
causing the higher class of Repub- 
lican writers and thinkers to hold 
aloof from any movement for prac- 
tical organisation. 

Even with all its present imper- 
fections on its head, however, Eng- 
lish Republicanism is not a thing 
to be contemptuously ‘daft aside.’ 
On the contrary, anyone acquainted 
with the real facts of the case, and 
at all skilled in reading the signs 
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of the times, will understand that 
it is a thing that it will be danger- 
ous to treat with either real or 
affected contempt. In so far as 
Republicanism means Utilitarianism 
in Government, the spirit of the 
age in this country tends towards 
it. In time it must become the 
predominating opinion practically, 
even if not nominally. Any danger 
to the State that there may be in it 
would lie in its being goaded into 
premature attempts to assert its 
supremacy. It has great thinkers 
in its ranks, and hosts willing to 
serve its principles disinterestedly ; 
but as yet it has not statesmen 
capable of carrying on the practical 
work of Government, and until it 
has them it would be a disaster 
for it as well as for the nation at 
large if by any coup or fluke it was 
able to seize the reins of power. 
Acting statesmen are bound in the 
interests of all concerned to resist 
the too rapid advance of Republi- 
canism, but they are equally bound 
not to oppose it in a manner that 
is calculated to urge it to extreme 
courses. The rate and manner of 
its progress is in a great measure 
in their hands. The Republicans 
do not expect any great or sudden 
concessions. They have no notion 
of anything in the shape of de- 
thronement. They do not aim at 
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taking away or reducing the present 
payment to royalty. What they 
seek—looking at matters practi- 
cally, and having regard to the 
spirit of compromise that so largely 
enters into English politics—is to 
prevent the cost of monarchy being 
increased ; to keep it strictly with- 
in its openly and directly avowed 
limits; and generally to pave the 
way to such a state of affairs and 
opinion that when another than the 
now reigning Sovereign came to be 
dealt with, a materially different 
arrangement—possibly an amicably 
settled abdication—could be effect- 
ed. If they find themselves making 
reasonable advances in this direc- 
tion, all will be well. If they find 
that they are defied, and their 
views set at nought, there will be a 
repetition of such work as there 
was before the repeal of the corn 
laws—perhaps worse. 

In conclusion we repeat that to 
believe that the anti-royalists in 
England are ‘ rare exceptions’ is a 
dangerous error. Republicanism is 
now practically the universal poli- 
tical creed of the working classes— 
the classes who, when they had not 
a tithe of the political power they 
have now, forced free trade and re- 
form from the obstructives who 
stood in the way of those measures 
as long as they dared. 
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ON ARCHITECTURE AND ITS RELATION TO MODERN LIFE. 
By an ARCHITECT. 


An examination of the theory of Archi- 
tecture, which can only imitate the princi- 
ples of Nature, would lead to an investiga- 
tion of the causes of beauty itself — the 
qualities which always accompany it. This 
is the most subtle and difficult enquiry con- 
nected with the Arts. 


Str Cuartes EastTiake, 


Parmi les arts, l'art de l'architecture est 
certainement celui qui a le plus d’affinité 
avec les instincts, les idées, les meeurs, les 
progrés, les besoins des peuples; il est 
done difficile de se rendre compte de la 
direction qu'il prend, des résultats auxquels 
il est amené, si l’on ne connait les ten- 
dences et le génie des populations au milieu 
desquelles il s’est développé. 

Vrotiet-Le-Dvc. 


j ROM whatever causes, it is cer- 
tain (and everyone who has 
given attention to the subject will 
bear us out in the remark) that for 
twenty persons capable of taking 
an enlightened and intellectual in- 


terest in music, painting, and sculp- 
ture, we scarcely meet with one 
who has any interest in architec- 
ture, any knowledge of its principles 
of design, or indeed any suspicion 
that there are principles at all 


concerned in the matter. It is 
true that the tide of revived me- 
dizval feeling, which has of late 
years flowed over this country, has 
rendered fashionable among non- 
professional persons a certain in- 
terest in one particular phase of 
the art of architecture. But even 
this has in reality amounted to no- 
thing more than the acquirement 
of a superficial historical knowledge 
of certain facts connected with this 
one style, combined with a free use 
of what may be termed ‘Gothic 
slang:’ and our popular writings 
on the subject, in the shape of ‘ ma- 
nuals’ and ‘ hand-books,’ are nearly 
all the work of amateurs—chiefly 
clerical dilettanti—who confound 
Archeology with Architecture. 

On one point, however, all per- 


sons will probably concur with 
us, namely, that something called 
‘architecture’ has involved, and 
will probably continue to involve, 
the expenditure of no inconsider- 
able proportion of the public and 
private revenues of this country ; 
and on this ground alone it is surely 
desirable that both public bodies 
and private individuals should have 
some distinct ideas on the matter. 
But there is a higher reason than 
this for inviting a little attention 
to the subject. 

Architecture differs from other 
arts in this, that its productions 
are not, except in a legal sense, 
private property. A bad volume 
of poetry soon dies a natural 
death; a bad picture may be 
laid out of sight, or at most 
is not necessarily obtruded upon 
others than the owner. Buta large 
building is no such innocuous crea. 
tion. It can neither be laid up 
in a garret, nor even ‘reviewed’ 
out of existence. Once built, there 
it stands, an accomplished and stub- 
born fact; cutting off from us a 
certain proportion of light and air 
and blue sky, for which, as Mr. 
Ruskin says, ‘ it is bound to give us 
something in return.’ It may exist 
as an expressive, picturesque ob- 
ject; an evidence of thought and 
originality in the selection, collo- 
cation, and decorative treatment of 
materials ; a friend whose aspect, 
changing with the changing sea- 
sons, becomes interwoven insepar- 
ably with our daily associations, 
and is hailed with delight after a 
long absence; or it may be, as too 
often happens, a shadow upon our 
daily life, a grim mass of lifeless 
stone or brick oppressing us with 
its tedious and persistent gloom, or 
a great fantastic meaningless jumble 
of angles, and points, and chimneys 
exercising on usaconstantirritating 
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influence not the less real and 
annoying because its source may 
not always be distinctly traceable. 
And which of these aspects our 
collective buildings shall assume— 
how far we may extract anything 
of pleasure or grace out of the mul- 
titudinous erections which the needs 
of our crowded modern life call into 
existence—depends not alone, or 
even in chief part, on the body of 
persons called architects, but in a 
very great measure on the amount 
of feeling for and knowledge of the 
subject, and the degree of impor- 
tance attached to it, by those who 
employ (or who do not employ) the 
aid of the professional designer. In 
architecture, as in most other mat- 
ters, the law of supply and demand 
operates largely ; and so long as the 
art of architecture, in the real sense 
of the word, is a subject entirely 
ignored even in the most liberal of 
our educational programmes, and 
either slighted or misunderstood by 
the public and the press generally, 
so long is there little probability 
that what is so lightly valued should 
be forthcoming, or that any of the 
best heads among us will give their 
thoughts to a profession so little 
likely to afford them any worthy 
occupation or recognition. 

What, then, is Architecture ? 
At the commencement of this 
century, the answer would have 
been that the art of architecture 
lay in the employment of certain 
patterns of columns and capitals, 
each with its appropriate base and 
superstructure, known as the ‘five 
orders,’ the precise proportions of 
which in all their parts were indu- 
bitably fixed by able theorists 
as well as by measurement from 
Greek and Roman examples, and 
were as the law of the Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not. The 
application of these features to the 
exterior of a building, without re- 
ference to its internal arrangement 
or objects, constituted it a work of 
architecture : ‘ very fine fora Greek 
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god,’ as the late Lord Dudley (he 
of the Quarterly) said on seeing the 
drawings for his new house, ‘but 
a modern gentleman must have of- 
fices.’ In general, however, the 
wealthy amateurs stood by the five 
orders very consistently ; there is 
indeed a story that a gentleman of 
the period, seeing one of these 
sacred features treated with unbe- 
coming license under the hands of 


that very great master 
Who found us all brick, and left us all 
plaster, 


in Regent’s Quadrant and else- 
where, took on him to interpose, 
enquiring of the foreman ‘what 
order he called that?’ and was 
brought up with the reply, ‘It’s 
Mr. Nash’s positive order, sir.’ 
Of late years positive orders have 
taken another turn, and everything 
must be an imitation of some fea- 
ture of medieval architecture, even 
down to the grotesque heads of 
devils and other monstrosities, 
which were a natural outbreak of 
the half-savage humour of the Mid- 
dle Ages, but which glare at us from 
our new churches and town-halls 
with an absurd incongruity of sen- 
timent. At the present moment 
very few of the leading architects 
of England or France entertain this 
view of their profession, as the 
art of copying; even those in 
this country who sanction it by 
their practice, seldom defend it in 
theory. But the idea has become 
so rooted in the minds of a large 
proportion of the public, that 
it is often impossible to satisfy 
people with a design until they are 
assured on reliable evidence that 
it resembles, not only in general 
aspect, but in the treatment of all its 
details, something that has been 
done some hundred years ago; 
and therefore it is necessary to 
state, most emphatically, that ‘ ar- 
chitecture’ is not ‘ archeology,’ that 
the two things are perfectly distinct, 
and that the reading of books.giving 
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an account of the various periods 
of Gothic architecture, which is so 
fashionable with certain people just 
now, no more constitutes a study of 
the art of architecture than reading 
a history of Italian painters and 
their works constitutes a study of 
the art of painting. 

Architecture is simply the art 
of building with constructive and 
decorative expression. It consists 
mainly in so arranging and group- 
ing the principal portions of a 
structure as to form an agreeable 
and well-balanced outline or com- 
position of a definite and consis- 
tent character; in so emphasizing 
and marking the main construc- 
tive portions of the building as 
to increase its apparent stability to 
the eye, and to render its external 
aspect expressive of its internal 
purpose, arrangement, and con- 
struction, instead of being a mere 
duli and lifeless screen or protection 
from the weather; and lastly 
(though this is the least important 
branch of the art), in applying 
suitable and expressive decoration 
to enliven those other portions of 
the structure which, unless relieved 
in such a manner, might appear too 
dull and monotonous to the eye. 
The reader will be kind enough to 
notice the order in which these three 
requirements of an architectural 
building are named, which is in ac- 
cordance with their relative impor- 
tance and priority of consideration. 
Let it be remembered that archi- 
tecture is essentially based upon 
practical and constructive neces- 
sities, and that a building is archi- 
tecturally truthful only so long as it 
shows itself as a bond fide endeavour 
to meet and to illustrate the require- 
ments of its special case. Conse- 
quently the plan is always the first 
consideration, and upon or along 
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with its general distribution arises 
the general composition of the de- 
sign, the question of what form and 
what relative position the leading 
feature (tower, dome, or whatever it 
be) should take, so as to emphasize 
and call attention to the central 
point of the plan, and indicate the 
internal arrangement of the build- 
ing.' In a similar manner the 
general construction of the building 
and the provision for light, ingress 
and egress, ventilation and such 
requirements, become a part of the 
design. If, for example, our edifice 
be a lofty apartment in one height, 
we treat it accordingly, with lofty 
windows, and with a generally ver- 
tical predominance of line; if, as in 
a mansion, we have one floor over 
another, this becomes the motif for 
the division of the design into cor- 
responding stages, marked exter- 
nally by horizontal mouldings 
(‘string-courses,’ as they are tech- 
nically termed). We must have 
openings in the wall for light; we 
surround these with mouldings, or 
crown them with canopies as a 
weather screen. It is essential 
that our walls have a firm and solid 
base. By the thickening-out of the 
walls near the ground we get the 
base-course or ‘ plinth,’ giving both 
a real and an apparent stability, 
which we may still farther empha- 
size by multiplying the lines and 
mouldings which mark and define 
this additional thickness. Wher- 
ever there is a sloping roof (which 
in this climate is nearly always), it 
is an essential of really good build- 
ing that the roof overhang the 
walls, so as to throw off the wet 
from the latter. We introduce 
mouldings to break the abruptness 
of the angle of roof and wall, and 
so we have the origin of the ‘ cor- 
nice,’ which is nothing but tho 


This might seem almost too self-evident a matter to be worth pointing out, yet 
experience shows, that many (even) intelligent people have no idea that the main 
features of an architectural design depend on anything but the momentary caprice of the 


designer. 
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projection of the roof artistically 
treated. On the important effect 
of the mechanical structure of the 
building upon its style of design, 
we shall have occasion to touch 
farther on; but even the above 
brief summary of some of the rela- 
tions between practical require- 
ments and architectural design may 
serve to indicate how absurd it is 
for any one to set about building, 
as many do, with the intent to 
imitate some previous architectural 
model and adapt their practical 
requirements thereto; thus exactly 
reversing the common sense and 
logical method of procedure, besides 
incurring risk of other inconsis- 
tencies, both practical and esthetic, 
which we shall have to allude 
to. Our third step in design, 
decorative detail, is the only one 
which can be called arbitrary in its 
application. We may almost en- 
tirely dispense with it, and still have 
a very fine and expressive building, 
asin some of the finest early Gothic 
work of France and England,' or 
we may carry it to the highest 
degree of elaboration, provided that 
we do not obscure or weaken the 
constructive design ; provided also 
(which is a very important prin- 
ciple) that the ornament is confined 
to the decoration of features which 
already form a portion of the main 
design, and play an obvious part in 
the building. Architectural truth 
of design is violated whenever a 
feature is introduced purely as an 
ornament; it then becomes an ex- 
erescence. This principle, to which 
we shall again refer, has received 
practical illustration in all the most 
admirable monuments of architec- 
tural style which remain to us, 
This restriction, however, does not 
apply to sculpture of a high class 
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and possessing artistic interest of 
its own; such work passes out of 
the domain of architectural orna- 
ment, and is to be viewed as a 
separate art in itself; and the recog- 
nition of this distinction between 
sculpture and mere ornament leads 
us naturally to the most important. 
and interesting consideration with 
reference to the theory of architec- 
tural design, but the most difficult 
to render intelligible to those who 
have not specially studied the sub- 
ject, viz. the nature and degree of 
expression which architecture as an 
art is capable of, and the difference 
of principle lying between that and 
sculpturesque or picturesque ex- 
pression. 

The nature of this distinction is 
broadly indicated in the first of the 
two quotations placed at the head 
of this essay. Architecture, it is 
assumed by Eastlake, can only imi- 
tate the principles of Nature. Such 
a limitation, it is evident, places it 
at once on ground quite distinct 
from that occupied by what are 
sometimes called the ‘ plastic arts.’ 
Not only do sculpture and paint- 
ing possess, as we all know, the 
power of imitating the outward 
forms of Nature, but this imita- 
tion is almost a sine quid non towards 
the realisation of their special 
objects. They influence our minds 
either through the mere reproduc- 
tion of scenes or objects in Nature, 
which possess beauty or interest 
for us, or (in their higher efforts) 
by using such forms or aspects as 
the vehicles for the expression of 
the artist’s own feelings and ima- 
gination, or of his reading or trans- 
lation of historical or imaginary 
scenes. Architecture has no such 
power of reproducing or depicting 
the facts and forms of Nature, or of 


One of the largest parish churches in England, of comparatively late date, that of 
Spalding in Lincolnshire, is a good instance of architectural effect, totally independent of 
decoration. Few parish churches can boast a finer and more effective interior than this, 
with its five aisles and cross perspective of piers and arcades ; but (except in the timber 
roof) there is not an atom of decorative carving, and scarcely any moulding even, 
throughout the interior. 
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making use of these for the expres- 
sion of definite facts or ideas. As 
an art it is removed farther back, 
so to speak, from the plane of intel- 
lectual vision; its references to 
Nature are metaphysical and ab- 
stract rather than physical and con- 
crete ; and it seeks not, like paint- 
ing, the distinctions and differentia 
of natural objects, but their affinities 
and points of resemblance, whereon 
to found its own general principles. 
In variety, vividness, and intensity 
of expression and of human interest, 
architecture can never compete with 
sculpture and painting; but its 
lack of definite expression is com- 
pensated for by a proportionate de- 
gree of breadth and universality. 
In all true and consistent archi- 
tectural styles, whatever their di- 
vevsities of construction and aspect, 
tha same fundamental laws will be 
found illustrated, and the same 
adoption of the principles rather 
than the forms of Nature; the re- 
semblance to Nature appearing most 
purely metaphysical when we con- 
template a style or a representative 
building as a whole, and approach- 
ing more nearly towards physical 
imitation in proportion as we direct 
our attention to details. This will 
perhaps be rendered more clear by 
a brief reference to the character- 
istics of the two most perfect and 
consistent styles of which we have 
any record: the Doric Greek and 
the Early English Gothic. 

Looking at any of the typical 
structures of these two styles, we 
recognise in them certain broad 
characteristics which are common to 
every production which can claim 
the title of architecture. Such are 
symmetry or balance of parts, and 
rhythm or regular recurrence of fea- 
tures and divisions of equal propor- 
tions; properties which, however 
exemplified, we know and feel to be 
by a law of our nature pleasing to 
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us, though we cannot define or com- 
prehend the origin and rationale of 
such pleasure. So also the necessity, 
instinctively felt and universally 
responded to in architecture, for a 
solid basis to the superstructure, 
and a crowning member to complete 
the composition, is one of those 
deep-seated principles which under- 
lie not only architecture, but music! 
and poetry also; and is based on 
considerations common to all these 
arts. When we look more into de- 
tail, we become cognisant of those 
special qualities which distinguish 
good architecture from bad, and 
afford more definite and marked 
examples of the imitation of natural 
principles. Tuke, for instance, the 
most perfect and consistent archi- 
tectural feature, probably, that has 
ever been invented—the Doric co- . 
lumn, This is a feature intended 
for the support of a superincum.- 
bent weight acting vertically upon 
it. A plain cylindrical post, with a 
square block or abacus at the top 
to distribute the pressure a little 
more, would have answered the pur- 
pose practically. But this was not 
enough: the column must indicate 
its properties and office; and every 
part of it is designed with the view 
of expressing power to sustain ver- 
tical pressure. Its bounding lines 
are slightly convex, giving greater 
apparent strength and substance 
than a perfectly straight line would 
have ensured. Its appearance of 
rigidity is intensified by the hard 
sharp vertical lines formed by the 
edges of the ‘fluting,’ which, con- 
verging together at the top, are 
there bound round by the necking or 
‘astragal,’ above which the column 
expands into the broad shallow 
curved moulding supporting the 
square ‘ abacus,’ which, in turn, 
forms the seat for the superstruc- 
ture. We cannot say exactly why 
this peculiar treatment should have 


1 For some remarks on the zsthetic resemblances between music and architecture, the 
reader may consult an article in the Builder for March 18, 1871. 
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the aspect of strength and fitness 
for sustaining weight, but we may 
see that the same general treatment 
is followed in Nature. In the case 
of a man’s hand and arm resisting 
a pressure vertical to it, we find the 
same characteristics the slight 
curve or swell in the outline, the 
tapering and binding together of 
the muscles at the wrist (the ‘ neck- 
ing’ being emphatically the wrist of 
the column), the subsequent expan- 
sion beyond this point into the flat 
surface of the hand prepared to 
meet the opposing surface—are all 
the counterparts of the columnar 
design ; which, while avoiding the 
slightest hint of imitation of form, 
reproduces most faithfully the prin- 
ciple of the natural feature. We do 
not assert that the designer of the 
Doric column had such imitation ab- 
solutely in view ; whether he had or 
not is nothing to the purpose ; the 
fact remains that, in working out 
the most successful of all architec- 
tural features, he followed, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, the 
same principles as are exhibited 
in nature, while strictly preserving 
the rigidity and symmetry of form 
essential to the durability and sta- 
bility of expression required by 
architecture. As we descend to 
minuter and more strictly orna- 
mental details, we find that we may 
safely approach a grade nearer to 
natural form without losing archi- 
tectural expression. Thus the well- 
known Greek ‘ honeysuckle’ orna- 
ment, as it is called, approaches in 
form very nearly to something like 
a real product of vegetation. It is, 
nevertheless, no imitation of any 
flower; but it is an imitation of 
that principle of growth from a 
central stem which is common to 
nearly all flowers, treated with that 
stiffness of line and absolute sym- 
metry of parts which are required 
to bring it into harmony with an 
architectural design. If we turn 
from the Parthenon to a Gothic 
cathedral, we find a similar imita- 
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tion of natural principles, though 
in a somewhat different direc- 
tion. The Greek architect recog. 
nised weight in his design, and 
even emphasized it. The medieval 
architect, piling up buildings of far 
greater real massiveness, would fain 
eliminate altogether the appearance 
of weight, without concealing struc- 
ture: and so there arose in time, 
and after multiplied experiments, 
those structures which are the 
admiration even of those who do 
not appreciate the constructive and 
artistic problems grappled with, 
where the weight and mass of the 
supporting piers is made to put on 
a face of airy grace and lightness, 
from which the vaulted ceiling ap- 
pears to spring in a natural and 
inevitable joutgrowth. And how is 
this lightness mainly achieved? In 
reply we have but to observe that 
in nature it is only stems which 
have little or no weight to support 
that can arise straight, slender, and 
upright for their full height. The 
conditions are the same, the order 
only of our reasoning is reversed : 
the flower-stems are tall and slen- 
der because they have no weight to 
support; the Gothic vaulting-shaft 
appears to have no weight to carry 
because it is tall and slender 
in proportion: the lines of the 
vaulting carry out the same prin- 
ciple of lightness, the vaulting-ribs 
appearing to spring from, rather 
than to rest upon, the heads of the 
shafts, and by their thin lines, fall- 
ing over in a curve to the centre, 
calling away the eye from the con- 
templation of the masses of stone 
between them, and cheating it into 
the belief that there is really no 
weight at all to be carried. So 
that here, simply by the method of 
treating the surface of the masonry 
—of so moulding and fashioning it 
as to suggest and emphasize the 
idea of verticality and upward ten- 
dency, the medieval architect was 
able to remove from what was in 
reality a collocation of ponderous 
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masses of stone all idea of down- 
ward weight and pressure, and to 
represent his building as a growth 
from the ground, on natural prin- 
ciples, though without any imita- 
tion whatever of natural objects. 
The Gothic vaulting-rib is perhaps 
one of the most remarkably suc- 
cessful instances of architectural 
expression, since it increases both 
the apparent strength and lightness 
of the stone ceiling; for, could we 
pare off the mouldings which form 
the vaulting-rib, and leave only the 
bare line formed by the intersection 
of the different planes of the vault- 
ing, the latter would positively 
appear heavier through this actual 
lossof material, because the attention 
would then be directed only to the 
broad masses of the masonry, instead 
of being concentrated on the compa- 
ratively narrow lines of the moulded 
rib. The imitation of principle 
rather than form is again to be 
seen in the ornamental detail of 
Gothic as of Greek architecture ; 
with the difference that. the former 
style comes altogether somewhat 
nearer to nature than the latter; a 
nearer approach being made to 
natural forms in some of the larger 
features of Gothic architecture than 
was permitted in any but the 
smaller decorative details of Greek ; 
and thus we find early Gothic 
ornament approaching so near to 
natural form as to throw aside sym- 
metry, and exhibit, in the carving 
of capitals, &c., much of the free- 
dom and irregularity of nature. 
But even here the instinct of the 
early Mediwval architects kept 
them clear of mere imitation of 
form ; and the early Gothic carving 
(the superior beauty of which is 
now universally recognised) has its 
own forms and its own conventional 
stiffness of treatment: purely archi- 
tectural, it imitates the principle of 
irregularity of growth, but not the 
growth itself. It was only in the 
rich and fascinating decadence of 
the style that the architectural 
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carver forgot his true office, and 
attempted a literal translation into 
stone of the delicate crisp forms of 
natural vegetation, as in the latter 
Gothic capitals, when the foliated 
ornament no longer appears as part 
of the architectonic growth of the 
structure, but as a mere application 
of imitative carving, in a material 
too coarse and granular to give any 
but an imperfect rendering of the 
fibrous delicacy of nature; the 
effort resulting in towrs de force 
of execution beantiful in their way, 
but which have lost all that meta- 
physical beauty and fitness of ex- 
pression which rendered the earlier 
Gothic ornament so satisfactory to 
the judgment. 

We alluded just now to the effect 
of mechanical structure on style 
and expression in architectural de- 
sign. Without troubling our read- 
ers with questions of practical 
construction, a word must be said in 
illustration of the general relation 
of the principles of construction to 
those of design ; the latter being, in 
all true styles, the outward expres- 
sion of the former. We may still 
go for our illustration to the two 
styles already alluded to; for Greek 
and Gothic architecture represent 
respectively, in the purest and most 
unmixed form, the two main divi- 
sions of construction in architec- 
ture ; viz. the trabeated, or (as the 
word implies) that in which open- 
ings or apartments are roofed by a 
beam or lintel (trabes) laid from 
wall to wall; and the arcwated, in 
which the arch alone is used for 
roofs and window-heads, &c. One 
important practical distinction be- 
tween these two typical modes of 
construction will be perceived at 
once. A _ lintel construction is 
limited in the size of its openings 
and apartments by the cohesive 
strength of the material used as a 
lintel, and the lengths in which it 
can be made available : for example, 
we cannot procure stones in one 
block of more than a certain length, 
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and consequently our walls or 
columns cannot be farther apart 
than the greatest distance across 
which the stone lintel will carry.' 
There is no such limit in arch con- 
struction; the arch consisting in 
the collocation of separate stones in 
such a way that by their mutual 
pressure they shall uphold each 
other, all superincumbent vertical 
weight being transmitted laterally 
through the arch stones or voussoirs 
(as they are termed) to the base or 
abutment on each side from which 
the arch springs: and, so long as 
this abutment is immovable, almost 
any space may be bridged, and no- 
thing but absolute crushing of the 
materials can cause the fall of an 
arch, Buta still more important 
distinction, in its influence on archi- 
tectural design, is that between the 
manner and direction in which the 
weight of the superstructure oper- 
ates on the supports. A moment’s 
reflection will render it evident that 
in a building of the beam or lintel 
construction, the whole of the 
weight of the superstructure oper- 
ates by a directly vertical pressure 
on the walls or columns,and that the 
latter are mechanically independent 
ofeach other; we might remove all 
the building except two columns 
and the lintel across them, and the 
stability of the portion left would 
remain theoretically unaltered. An 
arched building is in a totally dif- 
ferent case. It stands entirely by 
the balancing of one pressure 
against another. Each arch exer- 
cises a lateral pressure against its 
abutments, tending to thrust them 
outwards; a pressure which must 
be counteracted either by a massive 
abutment or by a counter thrust 
from an adjoining arch. Thus, in 
the long arcades of our cathedrals, 
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the arches are all balanced against 
each other; and were the end ‘bay’ 
removed, there is nothing but the 
adhesion of the mortar to prevent 
all the rest following suit. Now, 
look at the effect of these construc- 
tional principles on architectural 
design. Inthe Doric Temple, the 
perfection of the trabeated style, 
every feature is expressive of verti- 
cal pressure; the heavy horizontal 
lines of the lintel or ‘ entablature’ 
have no lateral sway or tendency ; 
the column is, as we have pointed 
out, the perfect expression of resist- 
ance to weight acting in the line 
of its axis. When the Romans, 
who were great engineers but bad 
artists, came to deal with architec- 
tecture, they introduced the arch in 
their constructions, but with no 
corresponding change in the prin- 
ciple of external design. They could 
only borrow the features of Greek 
architecture ; they applied (or mis- 
applied) the column and capital to 
the exterior of their buildings, 
either as a mere decoration inde- 
pendent of the construction, or 
they used it to thicken and 
strengthen the wall at the points 
where the thrust of the vault im- 
pinged, thus using, for resistance 
to lateral thrust, a feature whose 
every line told only of resistance to 
vertical pressure. As long as there 
was such a contradiction between 
internal structure and external de- 
sign, there could be no true archi- 
tecture. It was only when, about 
the tenth century, the idea of the 
buttress was struck out, that the 
arcuated style found its natural and 
consistent expression. The Romans, 
who in their earlier arched build- 
ings had used what is termed a 
‘ waggon-vault ’—i.e., a continuous 
arched ceiling running the whole 


‘It is worth observing, en passant, that lintel construction has the disadvantage of 


employing the lintel in the position in which nearly all materials, and stone particularly, 
are weakest, viz. where they are subjected to cross or traverse strain at.right angles to 


their longest axis. The arch construction, on the other hand, subjects stone only to com- 
pression, the force to which all crystallised or granulated materials oppose their greatest 
resistance. 
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length of the apartment, and re- 
quiring a continuous and uniform 
thickness of wall to form an abut- 
ment for it—had subsequently 
given the hint of what was after- 
wards expanded into the Gothic 
vault, the principle of employing 
cross arches obliquely so as to 
collect all the thrust of the vault 
on to detached points in the ex- 
ternal wall. At these points were 
placed the buttresses of the medi- 
seval builders; masses of masonry 
projecting at right angles from the 
main wall (which, between these 
points, was a mere screen), and 
receiving the collected thrust of 
the vaulting ribs ; while their form 
and outline, sloping gradually away 
from the top to the bottom, and 
spreading furthest at the ground 
level, exactly expressed their use 
and office, as abutments or counter- 
forts leaning towards the building 
and counteracting the outward 
thrust of the arched vault. Thus 
consistency of expression was re- 
stored to architecture, which forth- 
with blossomed abundantly into 
those marvellous productions of 
medieval masonry which the most 
ignorant admire, and which have 
been regarded by rhapsodical dilet- 
tanti as springing from the desire to 
reproduce in stone the splendour 
of forest scenery, but in which, 
grand and romantic as their total 
effect is, all the main features can 
be traced back, step by step, to 
their purely mechanical and con- 
structive origin. 

The principles we have endea- 
voured briefly to elucidate, though 
most completely illustrated in the 
two styles selected for reference, 
may be equally exemplified in every 
class of architectural design. It may 
be that few really original designers 
are conscious always of deliberately 
following out such principles; but 
they do so by intuition, while to 
the public, who are the employers 
and to some extent the critics of 
the architect, a general idea of the 
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principles on which architectural 
design is based should certainly be 
of value. If, for example, the classic 
column were understood as a fea- 
ture expressive of resistance to 
vertical pressure, we should see no 
such absurdities tolerated in our 
towns as the use of a single such 
column, with a small statue hid away 
on the top, for a monument : it would 
be seen that such an erection is an 
absurdity. So of a hundred other 
misapplications of well-known archi- 
tectural features, which stare us in 
the face in every street, without 
exciting a suspicion as to their fit- 
ness in the eyes of most of the 
passers-by, and which attain their 
most unhappy and grotesque de- 
velopment in some of the great 
engineering works which are the 
pride of the present generation. 
As a nation we are (at present) 
good engineers and bad architects, 
and our engineers who have carried 
out, with equal energy and ability, 
some of the most important prac- 
tical work of the present day, have 
taken (like the Romans) to borrow- 
ing stereotyped architectural fea- 
tures, and applying these to their 
structures in the vain idea of there- 
by making the latter ‘ ornamental.’ 
We will mention one instance, 
familiar to most of our metropolitan 
readers, as it forms a singularly apt 
illustration of what we mean by the 
misapplication of an architectural 
feature ; we allude to the new bridge 
over the Thames at Blackfriars. 
Standing on the Embankment and 
looking along this bridge, we see 
that the outer face of each pier 
consists of a huge cylindrical gra- 
nite pillar, of very thick and squat 
proportions, carrying a Brobding- 
nagian spreading capital. Now, the 
evident expression of such a feature, 
of such proportions and material, 
is that of power to sustain an im- 
mense vertical pressure. What 
does it really sustain in this case? 
A light balcony thrown out from 
the footpath over each pier, for the 
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convenience of loungers on the 
bridge. Let the most unarchitec- 
tural spectator once look at the 
feature in this light and he must 
see its absurdity. Observe, the mass 
of material forming the column 
may be a necessary addition to give 
greater stability to the pier, but it 
has been added in the wrong form 
and with the wrong expression; it 
should have taken the form of a 
buttress, or shoulder, leaning to- 
wards the pier and adding to its 
apparent stability, not that of a 
ponderous vertical pillar sustaining 
next to nothing. This is only one 
out of many instances of the total 
and absurd ignorance of architec- 
tural design displayed in some of 
the largest and most expensive en- 
gineering works which are being 
carried out in this country, and 
which will remain as phenomena 
for the criticism of a better educated 
generation. 

While, however, architectural 
design is governed, as we have at- 
tempted to show, by certain broad 
and universally applicable principles, 
there are other influences, the nature 
of which is concisely indicated in our 
quotation from the great French 
hterary architect of the present day. 
Unlike the purely ornamental arts, 
architecture is based in the first 
instance on the practical require- 
ments of every-day life; unlike 
them, too, its productions are ex- 
posed to all the vicissitudes of sea- 
sons and weather. Hence its local 
characteristics will be influenced 
both by the social and political 
habits and creeds of the various 
nations who cultivate the art, and 
by the climate under which it is 
developed. And a little consideva- 
tion will show that the former class 
of influences assert themselves most 
in determining the general arrange- 
ment and style of a building, the 
climatic influences acting, in general, 
more on the character of the orna- 
mental detail. Underlying both, 
indeed, there is that subtle connec- 
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tion with national character and 
feeling, perceptible in both the 
general design and the ornament 
of every independent and unforced 
architectural style, which is felt by 
every educated observer, but which 
evades all attempt to describe or 
define it in words. We see in the 
Grecian temple, ‘of small and deli- 
cate proportion,’ the outward type 
of the Hellenic mind, in its clearness, 
its serenity or blitheness (Heiter- 
keit), its freedom from passion ; in 
the Gothic cathedral, the fierce flame 
of medieval religious fervour and 
gloom and aspiration, as it breathes 
through the sacred Latin poetry of 
the period; in the fanciful exuberant 
ornament of the Saracenic style, 
the material counterpart of the 
Oriental mind in its voluptuousness 
and wealth of imagery; or even in 
such a less pronounced style as that 
of our own Queen Anne period we 
can recognise the aspect and spirit 
of the prim, fade gentility of 
those ‘teacup times.’ But such 
relations between architecture and 
national character elude defini- 
tion. Looking, however, at the 
more practical relations between 
national manners and architecture, 
we can see that where a nation is 
eminently ecclesiastical in its go- 
vernment and theory of life there 
will arise temples, planned with 
more or less regard to the con- 
venience of the general crowd of 
worshippers, as there are less or 
more of hierophantic mysteries in the 
celebration; that under a secular 
despotism costly palaces and mauso- 
leums will form the staple buildings 
of a country; that in a commercial 
community, where merchants rank 
as ‘princes,’ exchanges and offices 
will assume a palatial aspect ; that 
where social and domestic life is 
above all valued, a corresponding 
impulse will be given to the erection 
of buildings in which unpretending 
comfort and cheerfulness will be 
the predominant characteristics ; 
and so forth. The character of 
3G2 
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ornament and treatment of detail, 
on the other hand, is, as we observed, 
mainly (though for the most part 
unconsciously) determined very 
much by climate, a clear air and 
bright sunshine giving effect to a 
delicate relief of surface and mould- 
ing which in a more dull and misty 
climate would be tame and ineffec- 
tive; while the bold shadows and 
sharp contrasts of line and surface 
rendered necessary (as in English 
Gothic) under a northern sky 
would appear too heavy and pro- 
noncé in a stronger sunlight and 
clearer atmosphere. 

These relations of architecture to 
climate and national customs and 
polity have been fully exemplified 
in all genuine and unconventional 
architectural styles throughout the 
world, even in those which, like the 
Chinese, are artistically worth little 
notice. Till a comparatively recent 
period of history the buildings of 
nearly all nations were the natural 
outgrowth of the influences of their 
respective climates and habits of 
life, and therefore were almost ne- 
cessarily suitable to, and character- 
istic of, the purposes for which they 
were built. It was in the cinque- 
cento period that the movement 
arose which was to revolutionise 
architecture, for a long period at 
least, in this respect. From this 
time architecture was regarded, 
more or less, notas the art of build- 
ing suitably and expressively, but 
as the art of reproducing and imi- 
tating architectural features belong- 
ing toa former period. The Italian 
Renaissance, which it has become 
the fashion recently to talk of as 
the death-blow of architecture, does 
not merit all the obloquy it has re- 
ceived on this head. The movement 
in Italy was a genuine enthusiasm 
for a great intellectual past in litera- 
ture, carrying with it a correspond- 
ing enthusiasm for the architec- 
tural forms of the same epoch, which 
it must be remembered had ori- 
ginally grown in the same climate 
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and on much the same soil whereon 
it was proposed to reproduce them. 
Moreover, the Renaissance archi- 
tects, the best of them at least, 
were no servile copyists: they in- 
vented new combinations of the old 
forms, and produced a style to be 
commended both for artistic effect 
and suitability to the climate and 
circumstances of the country. Do- 
mestic splendour and luxury could 
hardly be better expressed than in 
some of the Florentine palaces of 
the period. It was the transporta- 
tion of the Renaissance to climates 
unfitted for it, and where also it 
received less delicate and refined 
treatment, which made it the bane 
of architecture in our own and other 
countries. Since then, as was ob- 
served at the commencement of these 
remarks, we have had in England 
two separate ‘ Renaissances’ of our 
own, under one of which the land 
now groaneth and travaileth. Our 
Grecian Renaissance was almost a 
purely architectural one, brought 
about by the publication of certain 
ably got-up works illustrating the 
remains of Greek temples. The 
mania was almost universally pre- 
valent for a short time, and a Greek 
temple was the ‘front’ for every- 
thing, from a church to a betting- 
office ; only one or two able artists, 
suchas the late Mr. Cockerell, achiev- 
ing something like an original ad- 
aptation of the style. The Gothic 
revival here, however, is almost the 
precise counterpart of the Renais- 
sance in Italy, including as it does a 
medieval dilettantism extending to 
the revival of medieval myths and 
literature, and the brushing-up of 
ecclesiastical old clothes, just as the 
Italian Renaissance included the 
revival of Platonic philosophy and 
Ciceronic Latinity ; with the differ- 
ence that in the English revival the 
architectural movement, which in 
Italy was only a secondary result 
of the Renaissance, seems rather to 
have taken the lead, and given oc- 
casion for the other developments of 
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mediwvalism which have followed in 
its train. Of the two modern Eng- 
lish revivals, the Greek one was 
absolutely without excuse; it was 
the transplanting here of a style 
suited, practically and artistically, 
only to a bright, sunny climate and 
to special materials,’ and totally 
opposed to all the habits and re- 
quirements of English life. The 
Gothic revival in England has, like 
the Italian Renaissance, the merit of 
being a resuscitation of a style indi- 
genous to the climate, and precisely 
suited to the materials which we 
have at hand; but here the suitabi- 
lity, for the present day, pretty 
nearly ends. While our climate is 
almost unchanged, manners and 
habits both of thought and life have 
been nearly revolutionised among 
us ; and the medieval style—the off- 
spring of a furore of religious asce- 
ticism no longer existent in the 
nation at large, and showing, more- 
over, in its grotesque adjuncts, and 
in what Ruskin has happily termed 
its partially ‘ wolfish’ expression, the 
impress of a rude though powerful 
age—is norepresentative of the more 
civilised manners and broader cul- 
ture of the present day. Apart 
from climatic considerations, the 
Italian Renaissance style reflects 
more truthfully the modern feeling 
and tone of English society. It is 
to an intuitive perception of this 
that we must attribute the pheno- 
menon, which has much puzzled 
sundry indignant Goths, of the ge- 
neral sympathy of the liberal or 
‘progress’ party in politics with 
what is called ‘classic’ architecture. 
The conservative and ecclesiastical 
party, on the other hand, are nearly 
all ranged, by a similar instinct, on 
the side of medievalism. It is well 
that the public mind should be 
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brought to see the true state of the 
case on this head, and that the pre- 
sent medieval revival is no less a 
passing fashion, has no more ele- 
ment of permanence in it, than any 
other of the architectural fashions 
of the last three or four hundred 
years. It has the same radical de- 
fect as the others, viz., starting 
with the assumption that a certain 
style is to be imitated, instead of 
considering first what are the cir- 
cumstances and needs to be provided 
for, and building accordingly. The 
mischief is more than a mere 
esthetic one. A building once 
erected represents an outlay of 
money which cannot readily be re- 
placed. Consider the cost of labour 
and material employed of late years 
on the building of churches alone. 
The total for twenty years back must 
be a very large sum ; and when the 
present ecclesiastical mania sub- 
sides, what will there be to show 
for it? A set of buildings, imita- 
tions (many of them bad ones) of 
other buildings of the same class 
erected five hundred years pre- 
viously, and which can apparently 
be of no possible use when the sen- 
timental impulse which demanded 
them has passed away. That the 
said impulse should prove a perma- 
nent one is surely of all things the 
most improbable, considering the 
variable tendency of human thought 
and feeling in the present day. 
Such temporary revivals of the reli- 
gious forms of a past age are fami- 
liar enough to students of history, 
though they have not often got 
themselves embodied in stone and 
mortar to such a wasteful extent. 
We are about, too, to erect an im- 
mense building for our Law Courts, 
under the direction of an eminent 
architect whose talent no one will 


' Greek architecture, especially in its earlier form, is essentially a marble style ; it is 
only in such a hard and bright material that its delicate variations of surface and con- 
tour can be done justice to. To reproduce the Parthenon in this country, in its original 
perfection, would involve an expenditure of more than half a million sterling, though the 

uilding is not larger in area than some of our parish churches. 
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question, but whose sympathy and 
connection with the ecclesiastical 
party have been conspicuously made 
known, and under whom the whole 
exaggerated ecclesiasticism of the 
day is to be stereotyped in visible 
form and feature in this great civic 
building, which will last as a piece 
of important national property long 
after even the memory of the present 
attempt at clerical predominance 
has passed away. It is probably 
too late to protest; but it is 
really a matter for regret that a 
great public work should thus be 
made the sport of a passing fashion, 
of which it ought to be totally 
independent. Of course we are not 
advocating a return to the Classic 
Rennaissance, which would only be 
passing from one sham to another. 
All we plead for is to see the true 
principle of architectural design 
restored—that of making the re- 
quirements and purposes of our 
buildings the basis of their design, 
instead of starting with a certain 
class of design as a foregone con- 
clusion, to which the building is to 
be made to fit. This, as we have al- 
ready hinted, is the principle lying 
at the root of all true architectural 
styles. So with the use of material: 
the most important distinction 
(very little comprehended) between 
the Gothic and the Renaissance is, 
that the former uses all materials in 
the most natural and suitable man- 
ner, and makes the collocation and 
arrangement of material really a part 
of the picturesque of the architec- 
ture ; whereas the Renaissance ig- 
nores the nature of the material 
and the manner of working it, and 
most Renaissance designs, such 
as our modern club-houses, would 
look just as’ well as models carved 
in the wood or alabaster as they 
do in the reality. What are called 
very ‘handsome’ buildings can 
be made in this way when there 
is plenty of money to spend; but 
for economical and unpretending 
structures this style is nowhere. 
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On the other hand, a style which 
depends for effect upon the truthful 
and expressive use and picturesque 
collocation of the materials at hand 
may be as effective, in its way, in 
a humble street dwelling-house as 
in a mansion or a town hall; and 
this, which is really and truly the 
Gothic principle of working in 
architecture, may be exemplified ad 
infinitum without any copying of 
the ordinary figures of medieval 
architecture, or any assumption of 
the ecclesiastical character. How 
this may be accomplished it would 
be perhaps difficult, certainly out 
of place, to point out here in detail ; 
but one thing the non-professional 
public may do towards giving fair 
play for such a system of architec- 
tural design. Let them give up, 
once and for ever, the popular idea 
that a building must needs resemble 
something else belonging to another 
time or country ; let them no longer 
go to their architects with requests 
for schools and churches in the 
‘Gothic style,’ for theatres and 
banks in the ‘Classic’ ditto; let 
them state their requirements to 
an architect in whom they have 
confidence, and leave him to give 
appropriate architectural expression 
to the building which is to meet 
these requirements, unfettered by 
precedent, and there will then be 
some chance of a truthful and cha- 
racteristic modern style of architec- 
ture getting itself into shape among 
us. 

Concerning the influence (before 
hinted at) of political systems on 
the architecture of a country much 
might be said, and to the point; 
but the subject would carry us too 
far afield. It is almost impossible 
to touch upon it, however, without 
remarking how uniformly architec- 
ture seems hitherto to have attained 
its grandest developments mainly 
under despotism of one kind or 
another, ecclesiastical or monarch- 
ical. The cathedrals and abbeys 
of religious orders, the palaces and 
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cenotaphs of kings, and other great 
works undertaken to glorify a reign 
—such are its chief trophies. We 
will not say, therefore, that archi- 
tectural splendour necessarily de- 
pends on such despotism, powerful 
to labour for its own fancied ag- 
grandisement. We will rather say 
that power and education are slowly 
passing from the hands of the few 
into those of the many, and that 
architecture is likely in future to be 
less concerned with great and iso- 
lated works, more with the ameliora- 
tion and adornment of the mass of 
structures rendered necessary where 
human families most do congregate. 
We are, to be sure, at present ina 
state of transition, and little enough 
has been done in this direction as 
yet. In one class of buildings, which 
have multiplied of late years, and 
where there would seem to be scope 
for much of appropriate delicacy 
and grace of architectural treat- 
ment—country dwelling-houses— 
we are lamentably deficient ; mean- 
ness and vulgarity of design, or more 
often absence of all that can be 
called design, characterising a ma- 
jority of such erections. That this 
is so is at least as much the fault 
of the public as of the architects. 
The author of an able and volu- 
minous work on the ‘ English Gen- 
tleman’s House,’ whose professional 
practice has led him specially into 
that branch of architecture, has re- 
corded his experience, that in nearly 
all cases the said English Gentle- 
man has a rooted objection to all 
attempts to give individuality of 
style and character to his mansion 
or its adornments, apparently from 
a confused notion that it is ‘ vulgar’ 
and ‘ pretentious’ to aspire to differ 
from your neighbour in such mat- 
ters. We fear the statement is 
only too correct; nor are matters 
mended if we appeal to the English 
Lady. 

Surely that is no vulgar or 
commonplace ambition which seeks 
to render the home, round which 
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all tender and pleasant associa- 
tions are to cluster, itself an ob- 
ject of pleasurable contemplation 
and suggestion; to make it, not 
a mere harbour against the wea- 
ther, with a neat and respectable 
exterior, but a thing of gracious 
and inviting aspect, with its lights 
and shadows, its corridors of ‘ grate- 
ful gloom,’ its gaily lighted and 
decorated festal apartment, or its 
retired angles for meditation. We 
may take a lesson in such tastes 
from our little people: it is pleasant 
and interesting to see how children, 
taking possession of a new house, 
hail with delight any little bit of 
out-of-the-way invention therein— 
any bay, arcade, or balcony, which 
gives them a point of interest to 
cluster round, breaks the monotony 
of dead walls and square apart- 
ments, and becomes thenceforth a 
part of their daily life. It is good 
not to lose all our childish tastes. 
Nor shall we forget the passers-by, 
who will give us their benediction 
for placing in the midst of their fa- 
vourite landscape a dwelling which, 
instead of being a blot and an eye- 
sore thereon, a manifest intruder, 
shall rather seem, from its position 
and outline, the one picturesque 
feature to complete the view. An 
‘English Home’ may be all this, 
and yet be none the less, in Tenny- 
son’s exquisite phrase— 


The haunt of ancient peace. 


And our towns! By what magic 
are we to evolve anything of rest 
or pleasure to the eye or mind from 
these dreary miles of brick and 
acres of slate, with a dim canopy of 
smoke overhanging the whole? We 
have at last a national style, which 
is really the style of the people: 
architecture in towns has got into 
the hands, as we remarked, of the 
many; and the many are, unluckily, 
not educated or refined enough to 
care to do anything with it. Our 
streets are, in the main, at the 
mercy of the speculating builders, 
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whose ideas of architecture range no 
higher than those of our old friend 
Balbus in the Latin Exercises, who 
‘built a wall.” If Balbus had 
knocked a few oblong holes in his 
wall besides, he would then have 
realised the modern ideal of street 
architecture. Surely we may be 
justified in enquiring whether it is 
not possible for human beings to 
congregate together in communities, 
without of necessity surrounding 
and environing themselves with 
such an aggregate of utter and un- 
redeemed ugliness, making day hi- 
deous. Can we not attain the plea- 
sure and convenience of living in so- 
cieties without paying the penalty 
of spreading desolation and gloom 
around our steps, as if in fulfilment 
of the denunciation, ‘Cursed be 
the ground for thy sake’? How 
far it may be possible, with time 
and thought and science, to render 
the regions where men assemble 
(‘the meeting-place of souls,’ as 
Mrs. Browning called our chief city) 
abodes not only of healthfulness 
but of beauty and dignity of as- 
pect, we will not undertake to say ; 
probably much more may be done 
in this direction than most persons 
at present would imagine possible. 
But at least there is no need that 
we should be subject to such dire 
monotony, such utter absence of 
interest and expression in our street 
houses and shops, as at present 
exists. Improvement in this matter 
will not, certainly, be attained by 
flanking doorways with ‘ pilasters,’ 
or daubing over the front of a 
‘property’ with perishable orna- 
ment, of a degraded type, in 
stucco. Permanence, stability, and 
truthfulness are among the first 
requirements of architectural ex- 
pression. The mere unpretending 
employment of the best and most 
durable materials available, put 
together in the most substantial 
manner, and with a certain pictur- 
esque variety (not too quaint or 
forced), in the outline and arrange- 
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ment of roofs and windows, would 
do wonders with the aspect of our 
streets, in comparison with what it 
is at present. The class of build- 
ings which form the bulk of town 
streets—shops—offer in their usual 
arrangement and requirements at 
once an opportunity for architec- 
tural expression and effect. The 
characteristic feature of a shop— 
the open ground storey, with plenty 
of light for displaying the goods— 
is now made the occasion for the 
most absurd possible falsity of de- 
sign, the rage for an expanse of 
plate glass being such that every 
apparent support for the super- 
structure is scouted, and our shops 
present the appearance of being 
built on a basement of glass, the 
only real support being the con- 
cealed iron column in the rear, 
which often very inadequately sus- 
tains the superstructure. If there 
be one instance stronger than an- 
other of the extent to which 
architecture is an index of social 
character and manners, it is in the 
coincidence between the spirit of 
hollow profession and puffing and 
ostentation characteristic of our 
trading classes, and the flimsy 
dishonest structures which they 
erect to recommend their traffic 
from. Were shopkeepers, as a class, 
once content to rest for success on 
real excellence and honesty of work, 
instead of ostentatious rivalry in 
display and advertising, we should 
be able to have a shop architecture 
in which the ground storey, designed 
to furnish sufficiency of light with- 
out ignoring stability, would afford 
scope for much new and picturesque 
treatment. Those who are familiar 
with the ‘Rows’ of Chester can 
conjecture one form which such 
street architecture might assume— 
a form which might be a source of 
pleasure to all with an eye for the 
picturesque ; for (to borrow Brown- 
ing’s phrase) ‘we are made so that 
we like’ contrast and play of light 
and shadow, in buildings as well as 
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in nature.' There is room too for 
architectural effect of the highest 
kind in our larger and more ample 
thoroughfares, were it attempted in 
the right way. There would be few 
architectural effects finer, perhaps, 
than might be afforded by Regent’s 
Quadrant, were it flanked by a 
really fine design instead of by 
commonplaces in stucco. Such 
ensembles, however, are not likely 
to be attempted until the public and 
the Government of this country 
awake to the idea that mere beauty in 
public streets and buiidings may be 
something worth having and worth 
paying for as a national possession. 
We are a good way from this now, 
if we may judge, among other 
things, from the feeling and ex- 
pressions evoked during a parlia- 
mentary discussion a year or two 
back with reference to the sum to 
be expended on the greatest build- 
ing of theday, before alluded to—the 
new Law Courts. On that occasion 
not only did persons high in office 
scout contemptuously the idea of 
spending any more money than was 
just necessary to make a habitable 
building, but all the speakers in the 
debate, without exception, though 
among the most cultivated of our 
parliamentary representatives (in- 
cluding one or two who are sup- 
posed to take a special interest in 
art), thought it necessary studiously 
to disavow any interest in the archi- 
tectural aspect of the question, and 
to repeat, with ‘ damnable iteration,’ 
their solemn declaration that they 
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only wished to consider the subject 
‘as ratepayers,’ and ‘from a prac- 
tical point of view.’ In other words, 
when a great building is to be 
erected, which, if worthily carried 
out, would be one of the glories of 
our capital, a ‘«xrijpa éc asi’ for the 
nation, and a centre of interest for 
foreign visitors, we are to haggle 
over the attempt to cut it down to 
the bare necessities of walls and 
roofs; and those who think the 
architectural aspect of such a work 
a matter of some importance actu- 
ally dare not avow their feeling, for 
fear of being ridiculed. That is 
what we have come to. 

It is inthe hope of inducing a more 
adequate appreciation of the subject 
on the part of some at least of those 
who have not hitherto given any 
consideration to it that the fore- 
going attempt has been made to 
indicate, in a very brief and general 
manner, the leading principles and 
object and bearing of architecture, or 
the art of expression and character 
in building. We look on the ame- 
lioration of town architecture in 
this country as the problem of the 
modern architect. We have had the 
age of palaces and of cathedrals— 
of the feudal and ecclesiastical type 
of social organisation. The age of 
the cathedral is past, and we have 
now to provide, not a feudal or eccle- 
siastical, but a federal architecture— 
to bring the art home ‘ to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms,’ to adorn and dig- 
nify the every-day commercial and 
domestic life of the people at large. 





If we remember rightly, a suggestion was made in the Builder a little while since for 
the adoption of this ‘ Row’ system (the footwalk under cover of an overhanging upper 
storey of the buildings) in some of the metropolitan streets, by way of extending the space 
for street traffic without unduly curtailing the building space. The proposal is well 
worth consideration. 





RAMBLES. 


By Parricius WALKER, 


IN THE 
OLGELLY looks old as Baalbec. 


Cottages solid and firm as 
though rock-hewn, built of huge 
gray blocks, and roofed with gray 
flagstones, crouch among their val- 
ley woods, under the shadow of 
the Giant’s Chair. Through the 
irregular cluster of human dwell- 
ings go various crooked lanes, with 
unexpected bye-passages. In one of 
these passages is a low, solid, simple 
old gray building, where they say 
Owen Glendower held a Welsh Par- 
liament as King of Wales. I liked 
it better than that wilderness of 
fripperies called the New Palace of 
Westminster. Several watercourses 


—here a rocky brook, there a swift 
runnel—accompany or traverse the 
devious ways, and are crossed on a 


flag of rock or stepping-stones. At 
length some crooked path leading 
upwards brings you out on the slope 
of the wooded hills, mountain-tops 
peeping above, green vale spread 
below, with groves and winding 
river. ‘ Dolgelly,’ Iam told, means 
* Hazel-dale.’ 

These fortress-like Welsh 
tages might often be cleaner, no 
doubt. They have not the English 
trimness, but neither do they attain 
the characteristic squalor of Irish 
poverty. Amid fresh air, broad space, 
bright water running from the hills, 
their sanitary defects must be of 
an easily removable kind. Small 
sleeping-rooms are probably their 
worst feature; and it is very hard 
to persuade people of the ad- 
vantage of an open window. At 
worst, how incomparably better 
seems the lot of a child born in one 
of these, to that of one whose first 
experience of earth is the smoky 
twilight and polluted air of a Liver- 
pool or London alley! 


cot- 


LAND OF 


Esq. 


THE KYMRY. 


As to scenery: is a human being 
any the better or happier (surely 
this is tautology) for living his 
earliest years in view of fair or 
noble landscapes—mountain, moor- 
land, lake, river, forest, brook 
and meadow-land, sea-shore? The 
question, to my mind, answers 
itself. It is true that, as a rule, 
you do not find the peasant, when 
left to himself, praising any scenery, 
or even consciously noticing it. 
He is not accustomed to reflect, 
and much less to express reflec- 
tions, save on the most practical 
matters; and besides he, like the 
rest of us, takes for granted what 
has always been around him. Still 
his life, I hold, is the better for the 
beauty, as for the pure air which he 
breathes without knowing it. - He 
would soon miss both. I heard 
once of an old woman at Ambleside, 
who was born and had lived sixty 
years in that village, and who used 
to wonder what brought so many 
gentlefolk from distant parts. A 
son of hers, living in’ Staffordshire, 
in ‘the Black Country,’ took ill; 
she went to nurse him, and on her 
return the old lady remarked to 
one of her neighbours, ‘Ah! now 
I ken why folk coom this way for 
pleasure.’ 

The immense joy and curiosity of 
childhood can keep even the gutter- 
child merry; but Town fails to 
supply those sources of simple and 
innocent pleasure so lavishly and 
perennially provided in the broad, 
subtle, endless variety of natural 
beauty, and offers in their stead 
artificial and unwholesome stimu- 
lants which drug the mind against 
the surrounding ugliness, and soon 
ruin all its freshness. Old age, 
gentle and contented in a humble 
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state of life, carrying at threescore 
and upward a certain unspoilt 
child-like sweetness in face and in 
mind; this I find in the cottage or 
secluded hamlet, not in the great 
city. 

There are compensations, you 
will say. Peacefulness of heart: is 
there any compensation for the loss 
of this? Ido not believe that the 
beauty of the mountain-range, of 
every ripple in the brook, and every 
leaf in the wood, is related to man’s 
spirit in vain. That child has the 
worser lot (whether he ever suspects 
it or no) who is born and bred in a 
great modern town. But I do not 
say that scenes of remarkable beauty 
are necessary to every one’s educa- 
tion, or that those who live among 
these must gain the most. All na- 
tural beauty has an infinite quality ; 
and something very quiet and mode- 
rate (if unspoilt) is enough to fill 
most cups with satisfaction. Letus 
all see, if we can, the astounding 
beauty of which Nature, at her best, 
is capable, and receive thence what 
we can of joy, reverence, and hope. 
But we are not all of us fit, we are 
none of us at all times fit, to meet 
these higher degrees of Nature’s 
manifestation with due power and 
fineness of reception. 

Sweet to me seems this poor 
grass-bordered village lane in the 
morning sun—enviable the chil- 
dren coming along to school under 
the rustling leaves, and across 
the stepping-stones of the brook, 
the little ones helped by the 
elder. One of these maturer per- 
sons, of the age of about seven, a 
little girl, is half coaxing half tow- 
ing along a littler brother, perhaps 
four years old, he sobbing and be- 
blubbered with tears. ‘ What’s the 
matter?’ I ask; for the Welsh 
children now-a-days all learn Eng- 
lish. ‘Oh, she’s a dreadful bad 
chile !’ says the little girl, speaking 
of her brother ; ‘ she do always cry 
going to school.’ The principles of 
English grammar have not sunk in 
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here very deeply as yet. But the 


mistake is not surprising when we 
know that the Welsh for ‘ she’ and 
‘her’ is hi (pronounced ‘ hee’), 
which naturally causes some confu- 
sion in the mind of a child of two 
languages. The little girl asso- 
ciated the sound ‘hee’ now with 
feminine, now with masculine, but 
most with the former. Hf is Welsh 
for ‘he.’ But though the children 
are learning English, the public is 
still Kymric, and must be appealed 
to in the old tongue. Here at the 
little stationer’s shop in the market- 
place is a newspaper plaeard bear- 
ing, in large type, among announce- 
ments still more unintelligible to the 
foreigner, 

GELYNIAETH Y PrwssIAD AT y FrrRaANGCOD 

GoOCHELWCH Y TWYLLwRr. 


And in the railway waiting-room a 
pious text admonishes the native : 


Nopra Srer. 
* A oes neh yn eich plith mewn adfid ?— 
Gweddied,’ 
Iago, v. 13. 
* Tago !’—but know, ignorant Sas- 
nach, this is not a quotation from 
Shakespeare. 

I declare, after all I have said 
against difference of tongues upon 
the earth (Bableism—babble), this 
ancient speech does add much to 
the piquancy of a Welsh ramble. 
As to the natives; that they should 
cling fondly and angrily to their 
mother-tongue is no wonder; that 
love has even deeper roots than the 
love of fatherland. Let Kymric, let 
Gaelic, fade away from men’s lips, 
as fade it must, gently, quietly, unre- 
proved, not unregreited. Nay, I 
admit not only the piquancy, but 
that the knowledge more or less of 
two languages tends in itself to 
educate and stimulate the mental 
powers. It would be hard to find 
on the round earth a human crea- 
ture of less vivacity of mind than 
the ordinary English lowland pea- 
sant, and doubtlesshis dull monotony 
of speech reacts upon his intellect. 
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And yet I must hold to my creed : 
it is best that mankind be drawn 
together, and first those that are 
neighbours. 


Road, field-path, moorland and 
heather, steep stony ascent, bare 
plateau, final climb among rocks to 
the culminating cairn or heap ; and 
here I sit in the seat of the Giant 
Edris, and the guide informs me, 
with a smile, that if I pass the 
night here I shall be a poet in the 
morning. This is an old saying of 
Snowdon, but also perhaps fairly 
belonging to Cadair Idris, as one 
of the noted summits of the land of 
Bards and Prophets, andin which 
commonly 


the name 
Of Bard and Prophet was the same. 


The rhymed prophecies attributed 
to Merdyn—whom the Saxons call 
* Merlin ’—and those of later-born 
rhapsodists have always taken fast 
hold of Welsh memories and imagi- 
nations; enthusiasts and plotters 


used them largely in keeping alive 
the national spirit of opposition to 
the foreigner and the hope of his 
final expulsion; and wandering 
minstrels and reciters helped to 
carry the seeds of insurrection after 
insurrection through the old moun- 
tain-land. 

The incidents of the climb and 
the prospect from the top were not 
notably distinguishable from many 
other similar experiences of mine 
in the mountainous parts of the 
United Kingdom. The day was 
overcast; all round spread a sea of 
dark-swelling barren hills ; north- 
ward, in the gray clouds which 
dimly curtained the horizon, stood 
the ghost of Snowdon ; southward, 
the phantom of Plynlimmon; these 
and Cadair the three chief land- 
marks of the Kymry. Dark woods 
in the distant valley, the estuary 
winding down to Barmouth sands 
(but the sea was mingled with the 
gray skies), at our feet a precipice 
with vast semicircular sweep, a 
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mournful solitary tarn below—this 
is what I recollect. ‘The land of 
Merioneth,’ says Giraldus, ‘ is the 
roughest in Wales, so full of steep 
mountains and deep valleys that the 
shepherds can talk to one another 
from summit to summit; yet, would 
they meet, a whole day would scarce 
suffice for the journey.’ 
Wedescended by ‘the Fox’s Path,’ 
very steep, the shingle slipping and 
rattling down at every step, and an 
alpenstock highly desirable, and 
saw the place, at foot of a high 
rock, where my guide about six 
weeks ago found a gentleman lying 
with his leg broken. He was an 
Oxford tutor, who walked all by 
himself to the top of Cadair from 
Barmouth, where he was reading 
with some pupils, and tried, too ad- 
venturous, to descend by a tempting 
cranny near the summit. I saw it on 
my wayup. This was late ona sum- 
mer’sevening. The seeming path led 
down at last to an impassable face of 
rock : he fell, and was caught on a 
ledge lower down with a broken leg, 
and lay there till near the middle of 
next day, when my guide, taking a 
party up, saw a handkerchief waving 
and made his way to the spot. The 
learned but rash gentleman was car- 
ried to Dolgelly, where I am told 
he now is, convalescent and walking 
about witha stick. Moral: though 
you be a member of the Alpine Club 
itself, despise not even a Welsh 
mountain, or you may find ‘ ’twill 
do, ’twill serve,’ as Mercutio says. 
I found next day, for my own 
part, a certain pathway called the 
Precipice Walk, in the grounds of 
Nannau Park, quite enough for me 
in the way of ‘fearful joy’—in fact 
alittle too much. It runs for some 
miles round a vast hill-side, not a 
mountain, but with sheer steep slope 
to the valley of, I should guess, 
tive hundred feet at least—unfoot- 
able slope of rough grass sprinkled 
with stony débris, down which, your 
step once slipping from the narrow 
and often broken path, you must 
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roll with furious and fatal rapidity. 
The path is cut across the slope, a 
slender horizontal band following 
the ins and outs of the huge hill- 
side, and here and there pass- 
ing round rocky corners on bits 
of causeway built up of loose 
shingle. 

Several of these I passed with- 
out liking them very much, for the 
rough little slaty heap, only a few 
inches wide, and half of it already 
fallen, rattledand slipped in the most 
‘onsatisfactory’ manner. But, hang 
it! thought I, have I not walked 
in the Alps? This is one of the 
regular easy little things, for ladies 
and children. Murray recommends 
it in that tone. At all events, I 
must now have got over the worst 
bits? By no means: here is a 
corner about thrice as bad as any 
behind me, and what may lie beyond 
it? perhaps some absolute impos- 
sibility. Now I abhor turning back 
—giving up a resolve; but I had 
felt low and megrimish at start- 
ing; the pathway was probably the 
worse for some recent slips; there 
was evidently a real chance of my 
breaking my bones; I thought of 
the Oxford Tutor at that moment 
limping about Dolgelly; and, in 
short, turned back in no happy 
humour, crept over the ugly little 
dangerous piles of slate, and lay at 
last in a ferny field, viewing, but 
not enjoying, the noble landscape 
of the estuary winding down to 
Barmouth sands, mountains right; 
and mountains left, rising out of 
rich woods : 


I see, not feel, that it is fair. 


On my way up the long and shady 
avenue of Nannau Park I had over- 
taken a decent woman carrying a 
basket, who directed me to the Preci- 


pice Walk aforesaid. 
Welsh?’ L observed. ‘Oh no, sir! 
English.’ Her husband (employed 
at Nannau) and she had come 
hither some years ago from Shrop- 
shire, and she would fain be back 


‘You are not 
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there. She had no good word for 
the Welsh; they were deceitful ; 
they disliked all English folk, 
made no friendship with them, 
and cheated them when they could. 
She could not even buy things in 
a shop without paying more than 
the natives did, for she could speak 
no Welsh. How persistent are 
national characteristics and preju- 
dices! Here is a woman from the 
next county who feels herself to 
be an exile in a strange and un- 
friendly land. I have had many 
other evidences of the same fact, 
that the old jealousy between 
Saxon and Kymro survives, and 
is influential throughout the Prin- 
cipality to this day. ‘ Deceitful’ 
was a favourite English epithet for 
the Welsh many centuries ago. 
Shrewdness in money, another 
quality assigned to them, seems of 
modern acquirement, putting them 
farther in character from their Irish 
cousins and nearer to the canny 
people north of Tweed. Perhaps 
it came in with Methodism, whose 
ingenuity is well known in dealing 
with the problem ‘ How to make 
the best of both worlds,’ as the 
tract puts it. The Methodism and 
the ‘cannyness’ of Wales make 
an odd mixture with the Keltic 
warmth of mind and manners, 
which are also certainly there. 

I like the manners myself, the 
tone of voice, the foreignly accented 
English, dwelling on the last syl- 
lable of words. There was a 
Welsh girl of fifteen to-day, with 
a@ companion, in the train to Bar- 
mouth, a bright, happy-looking 
creature, who entered into conver- 
sation with me, as to scenery, &c., 
with a noble, obliging frankness 
and ease which the highest breed- 
ing could not have outgone. ‘ Did 
she speak Welsh?’ ‘Oh yes!’ ‘As 
well as English?’ ‘Far bet-ter!’ 
Then she read at my request 
a paragraph from I Goliad, the 
newspaper I had bought in leav- 
ing Dolgelly, and translated it. 
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Finally, she directed me on which 
hand to turn after going out of 
the ‘ sta-tion’—(I remember that 
word especially, with its prolonged 
last syllable,—but not French-like ; 
broader and sweeter), and I wished 
we could have been fellow-travellers 
longer. 

From breezy little Barmouth, 
with the steep bank at back of its 
houses and the sands in front, I 
walked across the endless wooden 
bridge over the estuary and waited 
a while in the queer little wooden 
station overlooking the sea, listen- 
ing in vain to the people talking 
and vainly trying to read the pla- 
cards in the same unknown tongue 
which were hung upon the wall. 
Then the fiery horse drew us 
swiftly away, sea-waves ever on 
the right hand and barren brown 
mountains on the left; with now 
and again some dull little slated 
village, built usually where the dell 
of a river or brook opens to the 
shore. Dusk was come by the 
time we turned inland at Aber- 
dovey, and the lights of Machyn- 
Neth gleamed among the dark hills 
as we paused there and dropped se- 
veral passengers. ‘ Machynlleth ?’ 
Did I ever hear of it before? Yes, 
’tis a famous old name; Owen 
Glendower was crowned there as 
King of Wales; but it might have 
been an owl-haunted ruin now-a- 
days for aught knew. Yet a town 
it certainly is, with streets and 
gas-lamps, and people live there 
to whom it is the most important 
place in the whole world. A 
native of Machynlleth, a little boy, 
is peeping in at the station door; 
I see him, he sees me; and then 
away we dart into the night for 
Shrewsbury, and the little boy woes 
home into Machynlleth. Plyn- 
limmon Mountain is close at hand 
on the right, but, to my grief, in- 
visible in his cloak of darkness. 
Llanbrin, Montgomery, Welsh-Pool, 
flit by unseen; and about ten 
by Shrewsbury clock we sweep 
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in among the wall and lights of 
that famous old border town on 
its broad hill (like a cow’s back), 
nigh enclosed by the winding 
Severn. Uphill crawls the bus 
and lands us in the unknown High 
Street at an inn-door. But they 
are full. ‘Stay, there’s onebedroom.’ 
‘A quiet one?’ ‘Very,’ says the 
housekeeper. A handmaid shows 
it—small, with one window giving 
on anarrow court. ‘ Is it really and 
truly quiet ?’ said I confidentially, 
perhaps plaintively, ‘no noise early 
in the morning? I’m but a poor 
sleeper.’ The housemaid looked at 
me: she was a mild, thin, quiet- 
faced woman of thirty or so. ‘ Well, 
there’s a brazier’s shop in that 
court, sir, and they begin at day- 
light: you’ll not mention that I told 


you?’ It was a bit of true kind- 
ness. I think she was an English- 


woman; and might generalise 
boldly on national character, after 
the manner of Count Smorltork and 
other celebrated travellers. 

I tried two other inns before I 
got in at the George, opposite that 
huge new Market House which 
looks so raw and ugly in the old 
street. Supper ordered, I set 
out for a stroll, late as it was. It 
must be very late, or I must be 
very tired, when I forego this first 
ramble in a new place as soon as 
possible after arriving. There was 
the very long narrowish old High 
Street, with ups and downs, crooks 
and bends, and off it many cross 
streets and bye-ways, with ancient 


gable-fronted houses, and dim 
church spires lifted among the 
stars. On the corners were some 


delightfully quaint names—Mardol, 
Dog-Pole, Frankwell, Murivance, 
Wyle Cop. A passage led me out 
on what I guessed to be part of the 
old walls (useful many a year 
against the Welsh), the battlements 
looking down first on gardens and 
fruit-tree tops—but without a moon 
to silver them to-night—and then 


on the dim valley sprinkled with 
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lights, some of them reflected in a 
winding of the river, else unseen. 

Next morning from my bedroom 
window I heard two men talking in 
the stable yard below. They spoke 
English, and this actually gave me 
a little shock of surprise, after four 
days in Wales. I reflected with 
some pain on my ignorance of 
Welsh history. Who, what, when, 
were these princely Howels and 
Davids and Llywelyns? and Llyw- 
arch Hen, and Iolo Goch, with 
many another famous bard ? 

Welsh history and literature are 
to me like the dark landscapes 
through which I travelled last 
night; full of things more or less 
worthy of note, but unseen or dimly 
glimpsed. Go to! I said; when I get 
home I will learn something of 
Wales and Welsh, and afterwards, 
please Heaven, peregrinate the 
land north and south to better pur- 
pose. And so I have been working at 
the Brut y Twysogion, the Annales 
Cambrice, the Laws of Howel Dha, 
and Giraldus of Cambria, and Mat- 
thew of Paris, and Rymer’s Federa, 
and the Myvynian Archaiology, 
&c. &., and tried to make out 
for myself something distinct about 
the people and course of events in 
Wales. May I try in turn to put 
before the patient reader (if such 
there be) some more of my his- 
toric notes, from which perhaps 
a clearer glimpse or two may be 
caught? Possibly ‘every school- 
boy’ can discriminate between 
Llywelyn ap Iorwerth and Llywelyn 
ap Griffith. I confess I could not; 
but I can now; and that is some 
comfort, however small. In the last 
Ramble we brought King Henry to 
St. David’s, on his way from Ire- 
land to Normandy. 


King Henry IT, and his Dealings 
with the Welsh, (1172-1175.) 
King Henry Fitzempress on his 

return from Ireland summoned! a 


1 All this from Brut, anno 1172. 
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Welsh chieftain, Iorwerth, son of 
Owen, to come to him ‘ to discourse 
about peace,’ giving a safe conduct 
to himself and his sons. But either 
on the way or while they were 
preparing to start, ‘a man of the 
Earl of Bristol’ slew one of Ior- 
werth’s sons, Owen, ‘a finely grown 
and amiable young man.’ [or- 
werth sets this down to the King’s 
treachery, and ‘with his brother 
Howel and many others ... de- 
troyed by every means the territory 
of the King as far as Hereford and 
Gloucester, by killing and burning, 
and laying waste, without mercy.’ 
One case among a thousand more 
or less like it. ‘The King pro- 
ceeded to France, after appointing 
the Lord Rhys to be justiciary over 
the whole of South Wales ;’ which 
was a politic move of Henry, mak- 
ing one of the ancient princes his 
legal officer. This Rhys was ‘the 
most beloved friend of the King.’ ? 
‘In 1174,’ says the Chronicle, 
‘ David, son of Owen, got possession. 
of all Gwynedd [the north realm 
in Wales] after he had expelled 
all his brothers and all his uncles :’ 
to which the poets have added 
this, that one of David’s brothers, 
Madog by name, ‘ went to sea with 
three hundred men in ten ships, and 
it is unknown whither they went ;’ 
and thus Madog became ‘ one of the 
three missing ones of the Island of 
Britain,’ some conjecturing him to 
have discovered the great Land of 
the West and settled there. A 
modern poet also (Robert Southey) 
has made Madog the subject of 
song or recitative; but history 
yields little or no trace of this 
Welsh voyage into ‘ the vast ocean.’ 
At this time King Henry Fitz- 
empress and his son Henry being at 
war in Normandy, Lord or Prince 
Rhys, the lately-appointed justiciary 
of South Wales, sent over a body of 
Welshmen led by his son Howel to 
King Henry’s aid, who did good 


2 Brut, 1175. 
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service as light infantry at Rouen, 
then besieged by King Louis. In 
the north realm of Wales also King 
Henry gained footing by policy, 
giving his sister Emma in marriage 
to David, Prince of Gwynedd, and 
the English princess carried Eng- 
lish ways into the provincial court 
of Aberfraw—Aberfraw in the 
south-west of Anglesea, once the 
royal residence of the rulers of 
Gwynedd, now a poor village in 
a rabbit-warren, the very ruins of 
its old greatness lost in the mounded 
sand, 

Henry and his son being now 
reconciled, eating at the same table 
and sleeping in the same bed- 
chamber,' and the King back in 
England and holding his court at 
Gloucester (year 1175), thither 
comes his Welsh friend the Lord 
Justiciary Rhys, on the feast of St. 
James the Apostle (June 29), and 
brings with him ‘all the Princes of 
the South who had been in opposi- 
tion to the King’—I spare you their 
names—who doubtless did homage 
and then ‘returned peaceably to 
their countries.’ 


Of William de Braose, an Anglo- 


Norman Baron in Wales. 
(1175-1210.) 


At this time William de Braose, 
a man of great power and mark, 
who was Lord of Brecon, did a 
notable thing against the Welsh, 
among whom he lived. According 
to the common accounts, Seisell and 
his son and many other chieftains 
were slain by De Braose and his 
men in the castle of Abergavenny, 
whither they had been invited 
as guests,? ‘and then the French 
{iie. Anglo-Normans] repaired to 
the court of Seisell,’ seized his 
wife and killed his son. ‘And 
on that there was most miser- 
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able slaughter of the good people 
of Gwent [territory in the south- 
east, Monmouth way], and after 
that none of the Welsh dared trust to 
theFrench.’ Ranulf Poer, the King’s 
sheriff, and behind him the King 
himself, are by Giraldus* named 
as the instigators of this treacherous 
massacre, as the Welsh deemed it. 
It- bears another interpretation, 
however. MHolinshed’s account is 
this: ‘a.D. 1176, the same yeare, 
William de Breause, having got a 
great number of Welshmen into the 
castle of Abergavennie under a 
colourable pretext of communica- 
tion, proposed this ordinance to be 
received of them with a corporall 
oth, That no traveller by the waie 
amongst them should beare any 
bow or other unlawful weapon, 
which oth, when they refused to 
take because they would not stand 
to that ordinance, he condemned 
them all to death. This deceit he 
used towards them in revenge of 
the death of his uncle, Henrie of 
Hereford, whom upon Easter-even 
before they had through - treason 
murthered, and were now acquited 
with the like again.’> It must be 
remembered that William by Eng- 
lish law was lord of the district, 
with large judicial and executive 
powers. Giraldus asserts, moreover, 
that in this case he was ‘not the 
author of the crime,’ but acted under 
the orders of the King’s sheriff 
and the King himself. By the Eng- 
lish it was doubtless looked upon as 
a summary execution, not a mas- 
sacre ; but in the history-books down 
to our own day no words are strqng 
enough to paint the cruelty, 
treachery, and hypocrisy of Wil- 
liam de Braose. Giraldus (his con- 
temporary) tells some curious things 
of the Baron’s attention to pious 
forms, not at all in evidence of 
hypocrisy, but to William’s credit, 





* Roger of Wendover. 
? Brut. Roger of Wendover, an. 1176, 
2 Brut. 


Holinshed. * itin. Kambr. }. i. ¢. iv. 


ii. 95. 
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though he was no favourite of the 
Welsh Archdeacon. ‘He always 
placed the name of the Lord before 
his words, saying, “In the name of 
God we will do this,’”’ “If i+ please 
God,” “By God’s grace it shall 
be so.”’ And so also in his let- 
ters, to a degree (says Giraldus, 
with- demure twinkle), wearisome 
both- to the recipients and the 
scribes, the latter being paid extra 
for their frequent insertion of the 
words ‘ by Divine assistance.’ Also, 
ex devotionis abundantid, whenever 
on his way he saw a church or a 
cross, though in the midst of talk, 
whether with great man or plebeian, 
he immediately broke off and began 
to say his prayers, which done, he 
resumed the conversation. His 
wife, Matilda de Sancto Waleria 
(Maud St. Valerie), used all the same 
customs; ‘a prudent and modest 
woman, I say emphatically ; a wo- 
man well placed at the head of her 
household ; a woman most provi- 
dent both in the conservation within 
doors and the augmentation with- 
out’ [of the family prosperity ].! 

We find, in spite of all these 
troubles, that next year ‘the Lord 
Rhys held a grand festival of 
music and poetry at the castle of 
Aberteivy ’ | Cardigan], which ‘ was 
proclaimed a year before it was 
held’ throughout Wales, England, 
Ireland, and many other countries, 
‘A young manof hisowncourt .. . 
obtained the victory in instrumental 
music, and the men of Gwynedd in 
vocal music.’ There were ‘two 
chairs’ for the victors, and, more- 
over, large gifts. This was an 
Eisteddfodd—a word (stedd, the pith 
of it) only meaning in itself ‘ses- 
sion,’ 

William de Braose, the Baron of 
Brecon, otherwise Brecknock,? con- 


1In his third edition, date circa 1214. 
Series. ] 

* See Collins’s Peerage, ii. 3. 

* Giraldus, Jtin. Kambr. i., iv. 
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tinues to show up now and again, 
as a much dreaded and hated an- 
tagonist of the Kymry. One night, 
seven years after the slaying at 
Abergavenny Castle,’ the sons and 
grandsons of the deceased, being 
grown to manhood and thirsty 
with revenge, took advantage of 
the absence of the Lord of that 
castle to hide themselves in the 
woody fosse, and at dawn climbed 
in with scaling ladders and took 
the constable and others prisoners, 
some few escaping to the main 
tower. Except this tower, the 
assailants burned all they did not 
carry away. Soon after this, Ra- 
nulf Poer, Sheriff of Hereford (a 
supposed instigator of the Aber- 
gavenny slaying), was building a 
castle at Landinegat [Church of St. 
Dingad, now Dynaston, village near 
Monmouth]: he was attacked at 
break of day ‘by the young men 
from Gwent and the adjacent parts, 
with the descendants of those who 
had been slain.’ Sheriff Ranulf’s 
party, drawn out to meet the attack, 
were driven into their entrench- 
ments, and ‘the Sheriff, together 
with nine of the chief men of 
Hereford, and many others, were 
pierced to death with lances.’ 
William de Braose was precipitated 
into a deep fosse and taken pri- 
soner, but rescued by a sudden ef- 
fort of his men. Giraldus, telling 
us these things 4 (which happened 
in his own time), adds some- 
thing on the archery of the Welsh ; 
how their arrows penetrated the 
oaker portal of a tower, which was 
four inches thick—in memory 
whereof the arrows were preserved 
in the gate; also how William de 
Braose testifies that one of his sol- 
diers, in a conflict with the Welsh, 
was wounded by an arrow, which, 


[Giral. Camb. Op. vol. vi. Preface, Treas. 


4 Ibid. 
3H 
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passing through his thigh and its 
armour on each side, and through 
the flap of the saddle, mortally 
wounded his horse. Yet their 
bows, he says, are not made of 
horn, ivory, or yew, but of wild 
elm, rough and unshapely, but rigid 
and strong; not fit for shooting to 
a great distance, but inflicting 
severe wounds at closer quarters. 
In spite of Welsh revenge and 
arrows, William de Braose lived 
on in the midst, sturdy, fearless, 
and unmerciful, for many a year ; 
fighting and slaying, often besieged 
in his castle, often breaking forth 
again. He must have been well on 
in age when King John (year 
1208'), in his quarrel with the 
Pope, sent round to the high men 
of the kingdom to take hostages 
for their fealty ; and his messengers 
coming to the said William, ‘a 
man of noble blood’ (hot too, and 
used to have his own way), in his 
castle of Elvel (Radnorshire, near 
the Wye), were answered by his wife 
Maud (de Saint Valery), who witha 
woman’s sauciness took the reply out 
of his mouth : ‘ I will not give up my 
sons to King John, who has basely 
murdered his own nephew Arthur.’ 
King John, enraged, sent a force to 
seize William; but he, forewarned, 
fled into Ireland, with his wife, chil- 
dren, and relatives, and settled in 
the county Meath. Two years after 
this King John was in Ireland; and 
not forgetting the old score, ‘ when 
he came into Meath, he besieged 
the wife of William de Braose, and 
William her son, with his wife, in a 
fortress there,’ and making them 
prisoners sent them in chains to 
Windsor Castle. Lower down the 
chronicler makes entry: ‘In this 
year, too (1210), the noblewoman 
Matilda, wife of William de Brause, 
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and her son and heir William, with 
his wife, who had been imprisoned 
at Windsor by order of the English 
King, died of starvation at that 
place.’ And next year, ‘ William 
de Brause the elder, who had fled 
into France from King John, closed 
his life at Corbeil, and was buried 
with honours at St. Victor at Paris.’* 
‘May both of them’ (i.e. William 
and his wife), says Giraldus, writ- 
ing soon after their death, ‘have 
attained by their devotion to a final 
felicity and grace ujfon earth, and 
to the glory of eternity.’ 

Such were the times—such the 
dangers besetting the path of even 
powerful noblemen. They by no 
means held their honours and pos- 
sessions gratis, in Wales or else- 
where; and if they could not de- 
fend themselves, now by policy, 
now by force, against superiors, 
equals, and inferiors, from a thievish 
marauder to a tyrannous king, it 
was apt to fare ill with them. 

And thus ended the troubled lives 
of Baron William and his wife Ma- 
tilda; during which many other 
events had happened, great and 
small. 


Giraldus: his Description of 
Wales. 


While the De Braoses were still 
prosperous, and Henry Fitzempress 
still a living monarch, Giraldus 
went to Ireland with Prince John 
(1185), and on his return lectured 
at Oxford on that strange country. 

He has also left a Descriptio Cam- 
bric* (first issued in oraboutthe year 
1194), from which I think it well 
worth while to extract in abbre- 
viated form the most notable pas- 
sages,—evidence of a competent and 
on the whole favourable witness as 


2 Thid, 


? Their third daughter was married to Peter Fitz-Herbert (one of John’s Barons) 
and brought him Welsh land—a family still extant and noble, with the title of Earl 


of Powis belonging to it. 


Collins’s Peerage, vol. i. 


3 Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, vol. yi. (Record Series): Des: ‘iptio Kamnbrie. 
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to what the Welsh 
hundred years ago. 

I propose (says Archdeacon Ge- 
rald) to give some account of this 
my native country, and the genius 
of its people, so distinct from that 
of other nations. Cambria, mo- 
dernly but corruptly called Wales, 
about two hundred miles long by 
one hundred broad, is a country 
most fortified with high mountains, 
deep valleys, immense woods, waters 
and marshes; so that neither the 
English, nor after them the Nor- 
mans, have been able fully to sub- 
due the remnant of the Britons who 
retired into this region. 

The people of this land are light 
and agile, hardy rather than robust, 
much given to war. They are 
lightly armed, each having a small 
corslet, a bundle of arrows [with 
bow ?], and along lance—rarely a 
helmet, shield, or leg-armour. The 
men of rank go on swift horses, but 
often leap off to fight on foot. They 
are all very swift, active and terrible 
in the first attack, but if repulsed, 
easily fall into dismay and confu- 
sion; neither can they endure a 
long and close conflict. Yet next 
day after a shameful flight they 
forget both their losses and their dis- 
grace, and are ready to fight again. 

They are not costly in dress or 
food, and think little to go fasting 
allday. But they count hospitality 
the first of virtues. There are no 
beggars ; for the hospitality of all 
is open to all comers. A traveller 
has no need to ask for it; he comes 
into a house, gives up his weapons, 
water to wash his feet is offered, 
and, that accepted, he is a regular 
guest, or the feet-washing declined, 
it is understood that he merely 
wishes for a brief refreshment on 
his way. If it be not eating-time, 
he is entertained by the conversa- 
tion of young women and the music 
of the harp, to play on which is 
thought better than any other 


were seven 


learning. The evening meal for the 
family and the guests is laid out on 
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platters placed on rushes and fresh 
grass, all sitting on the floor in 
threes (in honour of the Trinity)— 
three to each platter; the host and 
hostess seeing carefully to each 
person’s comfort, and themselves 
eating last. They all sleep in rows, 
in one room, without change of 
dress, on rushes covered with a 
coarse home-made cloth, feet towards 
the fire [ wood fire doubtless |, which 
is kept alive all night. [All this of 
course describes the manners of the 
common peasant.| Both men and 
women cut their hair close round 
to the ears and eyes. They have 
sound white teeth. Themen shave 
all the face, save the upper lip. 
Their dress is tunic and cloak [ with 
tight long breeches, and fur caps? | 

The women wear a large white veil 
folded like a crown upon their 
heads. Before marriage, engaged 
persons meet on terms of closest 
intimacy [bundling or something 
like it]. 

The Welsh sing finely, and in 
several parts. In the northern parts 
of England, beyond the Humber 
and towards York, the people sing 
in two parts, treble and base ; but 
in other parts of England, only in 
unison; and I believe (says Giral- 
dus) the northerners have taken 
their way of singing, as well as of 
speaking, from the Danes and Nor- 
wegians who so long occupied those 
regions. [Thisisinteresting. The 
musical superiority of the north of 
England over the rest is 
marked to this day. ] 

In their talk the Welsh abound 
in wit and pleasantry. Nature has 
given to them, the lower as well as 
the higher, a boldness in speaking 
and confidence in replying, in pre- 
sence of princes and magnates. The 
Romans and Franks have the same 
gift; but the English, like the 
Saxons from whom they are de- 
scended, have it not, nor the Ger- 
mans, being of acold and lymphatic 
temper. 

They regard noble and generous 
3H2 


very 
J 
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lineage above all things. They are 
hot and vindictive; they avenge 
family wrongs as much as personal, 
and ancient wrongs as much as 
recent. 

They live in wattled huts on the 
edge of the woods; their land 
mostly pasture, little of it tilled. 
For fishing and crossing rivers they 
use little boats of wicker, covered 
with raw hide. 

They show devout reverence for 
churches, priests, relics, bells, holy 
book, the cross. Yet there is much 
simony and lay sharing in church 
property. 

They are not worn by taxes and 
burdens, nor molested by their 
lords. 

They are light in mind, incon- 
stant, and not to betrusted. Oaths 
never bind them; they have no re- 
verence for faith or truth. They 
are always ready, for gain or conve- 
nience’ sake, to perjure themselves. 
They are given to rob, steal, and 
plunder, not only from foreigners 
and foes, but from each other. 

Above all people they desire the 
occupation of land, and are con- 
tinually disputing as to rights and 
boundaries. Hence lawsuits and 
contentions; hence murder and in- 
cendiarism ; hence frequent fratri- 
cide. (‘Hine itaque lites in cu- 
ria, et contentiones; hinc cedes 
et incendia; hine crebra fratri- 
cidia.’) 

The above particulars, carefully 
extracted and abbreviated from 
Giraldus, are very interesting. The 
brotherhood of Wales and Ireland 
(though that, too, not seldom came 
to fratricide) and of the Kelt of 
seven hundred years ago and the 
Kelt of to-day would scarce need 
other evidence. 


An Oxp Tour tHrovcH WALEs. 


I thought it well to put the ‘ De- 
scription’ first. Some three years 
earlier, Giraldus had issued his 
Itinerarium Kambrie, account of a 
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journey made in the spring of 1188 
in company with Archbishop Bald- 
win, to beat up recruits for the 
Holy Land. 

The first crusade, that of Peter 
the Hermit and Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, began in 1096, all the Chris- 
tians wearing a red cross of cloth, 
silk, or any stuff, usually sewn on 
the right shoulder. Second, the 
failure of Emperor Conrad and 
Lewis the Seventh, dates 1147. 
This third is begun by Philip of 
France and Henry of England, on 
news reaching the West of the Holy 
City once more seized by the Pay- 
nim dogs. It is agreed that the 
French only shall wear the red 
cross this time, the Flemings taking 
a green cross, and the English a 
white. 

The English Archbishop was not 
without opposition here and there 
from the Welsh clergy, who counted 
him an interloper and again de- 
clared St. David’s, not Canterbury, 
to be their Metropolitan See. Gi- 
raldus, who was Archdeacon of 
Aberhodni (now Brecknock), ac- 
companied the Prelate and acted as 
his interpreter to the Welsh. 

They entered Wales from Here- 
ford, and journeyed through New 
Radnor, Hay, Abergavenny, Caer- 
leon, Newport, Neath, Swansea, 
Caermarthen, Haverford, St. Da- 
vid’s, Aberteivy (i.e. Cardigan) ; up 
the river Teivy to Strata Florida 
Abbey; again to the coast at 
Towyn (in Merioneth); on to 
Nevin, Caernarvon, Bangor; crossed 
the strait into Mona (now Angle- 
sea) ; returned to Conway; thence 
progressing to Rhuddlan, St. 
Asaph, Chester, Oswestry, Shrews- 
bury, and Hereford, whence they had 
started. 

On their way from Caermarthen 
to the Cistercian Monastery of 
Alba Domus (Whitland in Pem- 
brokeshire, near the Tav) the Cru- 
sade missionaries are told that a 
young Welshman, who had been 
devoutly hastening to meet them, 
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lies slain not far from the road. 
The Archbishop turns aside, finds 
the bloody corpse, orders it to be 
covered with his almoner’s cloak, 
and offers up a prayer for the soul 
of the murdered youth. Next day, 
twelve archers, of the neighbouring 
castle of Saint Clare, who killed 
this youth, were, in punishment for 
their crime, marked with the cross 
(‘in pcenam criminis cruce signatis’) 
in the Monastery of Ty Gwyn ‘Alba 
Domus.’ Wonderful! The white 
cross, which these missionaries are 
preaching as the noblest badge in 
the world, conferring inestimable 
opportunities and privileges, is also 
inflicted as penalty for murder ; and 
the Archdeacon sees nothing odd in 
the matter. Recruits must be got 
as best we can, and a dozen trained 
archers are fine fish for our net. 

At the Castle of Aberteivy (Car- 
digan) the party were decently 
entertained (‘decenter exhibiti’) 
by Prince Rhys, Justiciary of South 
Wales. The crusade sermons were 
preached in the open air; and here 
(at Cardigan) on the Pembroke- 
shire side of the Teivy, not far from 
the bridge, the people of those parts 
being assembled, and Rhys with 
his two sons present, ‘the word of 
the Lord was persuasively preached 
both by the Archbishop (in Latin ?) 
and the Archdeacon (in Welsh ?), 
and we allured (‘alleximus’) many 
to follow the cross.’ One, who 
took the badge here, was the only 
son and support of his mother, 
now an old woman. She gazed 
upon him steadfastly; and then, 
as if divinely inspired, she said, 
‘O dearest Lord Jesus Christ! 
I thank Thee heartily for allow- 
ing me to bring forth a son 
whom Thou choosest for Thy ser- 
vice. Another woman was of 
different mind; lest her husband 
should go to the Archbishop and 
take the cross, she impudently, in 
the sight of everybody, held him 
fast by the cloak and girdle, and 
so detained him. But the third 
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night after, she heard in her sleep 
a terrible voice, ‘Thou hast robbed 
me of my servant, therefore that 
which thou most lovest shall be 
taken from thee ;’ which thing she 
related to her husband, both of 
them filled with wonder and fear. 
Then, falling asleep again, she un- 
happily overlaid her little boy, who 
was in the bed beside her, and in 
the morning found only his dead 
body. Her husband immediately 
went to the Bishop of the diocese, 
told him of this, and took the 
cross ; his wife sewing it on with 
her own hands. Ananecdote which 
was doubtless made good use of in 
the subsequent sermons of the 
missioners. 

Giraldus adds, that near the 
head of the bridge at Aberteivy, 
in a green field where the sermons 
were preached, the people at once 
marked out the site of a chapel; 
the altar to be placed where the 
Archbishop stood; and on sick 
people, who afterwards flocked 
hither, many miracles were wrought. 
The spot is to this day called Parec- 
y-Cappel, Chapel Field. 

Prince Rhys and his sons, Mal- 
gon and Griffith, accompanied the 
Archbishop northwards; and the 
party arrived at the Abbey of 
Stratflur or*Strata Florida, and 
passed the night there. Passing 
thence, with lofty mountains on 
the right hand, they were met at 
the opening of a wood by Kyneuric, 
the son of Rhys, surrounded by a 
body of light-armed youths. ‘The 
young man himself was tall and 
comely, with curling fair hair, 
clothed only (keeping the usage of 
his land and race) with a light 
cloak and a tunic, his legs and feet 
bare, in defiance of thistles and 
thorns ; a man gifted by Nature, not 
art, manifesting much dignity in 
himself and little by the help of 
adjuncts.” A sermon was now 
preached to the three sons of 
Rhys, in presence of their father, 
and ‘the brothers disputing as to 
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taking the cross’ [what this means 
is left undecided}, at length Malgon 
promised to go with the Archbishop 
to the King’s court, and obey their 
counsel. 

Near the river Dovy, which di- 
vides North and South Wales, 
‘the illustrious’ Rhys took his 
leave, and returned home. We 
missioners passed into Merioneth, 
the most rough and horrible of 
all the lands of Kambria. ‘The 
lances here are very long; for 
as South Wales exceeds with the 
bow, so does North Wales with 
the lance.’ Near Harlech, the 
youngest son of Conan, [prince of 
this district] named Meredyth, met 
us at a bridge with his people, 
where many took the cross. There 
was one fine young man, whose 
cloak seemed too poor and thin to 
have the white cross sewn upon it; 
which Meredyth perceiving, burst 
into tears, and flung his own cloak 
to him. 

Between Bangor and Caernarvon 
the narrator affords a pleasant little 
glimpse of the Archbishop en pan- 
toujles. Coming to avalley, steep 
both in descent and ascent, we all 
dismounted from our horses (says 
Giraldus), and went forward on 
foot, as thougb already practising 
for our Jerusalem journey. Having 
climbed the opposite side of the 
valley, and all of us tired, the 
Archbishop sat down to take breath 
on an oak uprooted by the wind, 
and, ‘relaxing into a jocundity 
laudable in such a man, of so ap- 
proved a gravity,’ said to those 
about him, ‘ Now, which of you can 
please our tired ears by whistling 
a tune ?’—which would not be easy 
for people out of breath. The Arch- 
bishop [everybody duly amused] 
then asserted that he himself could 
whistle if he chose ; and just then 
was heard from a neighbouring 
wood the sweet whistle of a bird, 
some said a woodpecker, others, 
more truly, an oriole. Then some 
one remarked that the nightingale 
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never comes into these parts; 
whereto the Archbishop, smiling 
with a certain quiet significance, 
rejoined, ‘ Philomena listened to 
wise counsel; and we to unwise, 
who have come into Kambria.’ A 
pleasant little bit of natural chat, 
well-nigh seven hundred years 
ago, in the Welsh valley by the 
fallen oak-tree. The private talks, 
the public sermons, the tears and 
shouts of the men and women, 
the whole Crusade itself, storm- 
ing over Europe and Asia: where 
are they nowr—fled, even as yes- 
terday is fled; as we and our lives 
are fleeing,—tritest and most touch- 
ing of thoughts. 

At Bangor the missioners were 
‘decently entertained’ by the 
Bishop of that diocese; and next 
morning in the cathedral there was 
a curious scene. After celebrating 
mass at the high altar, Arch- 
bishop Baldwin made his usual ap- 
peal to the people to come forward 
and take the cross, and then, sud- 
denly turning to the Bishop (Gui- 
anus by name), said, ‘Come, you 
will set your flock the example !” 
for which Guianus was by no means 
prepared. However, by urgency 
of the Archbishop and others, he 
was compelled to take the cross, at 
which arose in the church a great 
outcry and lamentation among his 
people, both men and women. 

Thence they crossed the Strait 
into Mona [Anglesea], and were 
met, devoutly, by a great multitude, 
—Roderic, a younger son of Prince 
Owen, with the pedple of the whole 
island, as well as many from adja- 
cent parts. All sat down near the 
shore, in a place where the rocks 
stood round about like a theatre ; 
and after the usual sermons many 
took the cross. Several chosen 
youths (‘Juvenes electi’) of Rode- 
ric’s family sat on an opposite rock, 
and could byno means be persuaded. 
Misfortune, it is added, fell upon 
these young men shortly after, 
and also on Roderic, who refused 
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1) 
certain 
bishop. 

At Shrewsbury we stayed a few 
days for rest and refreshment, and 
here many were drawn to take the 
cross by the monitions of the Arch- 
bishop, and the delightful sermons 
(‘ gratiosos sermones ’) of the Arch- 
deacon [namely, myself]. We also 
excommunicated Owen Kyfeiliog 
(Prince. of Powys), because he 
alone of the princes of Wales did 
not come and bring his people to 
the Archbishop. This Owen, adds 
Giraldus, was a man of shrewd and 
witty discourse, and showed a per- 
spicacious intellect in the govern- 
ment of his territory. He was 
loyal to Henry IL., who treated him 
with friendly familiarity, and kept 
his own minor chiefs in check. 
[Nevertheless we excommunicated 
him.] Giraldus adds that ‘in our 
time’ the three parts of Wales were 
ruled by three just and prudent 
men: Owen Griffith, in Gwynedd 
(the north part); Owen Kyfteiliog 
aforesaid, in Powys (the central 


part) ; and Meredy th in South 
Wales. 


counsels of the Arch- 


Of Archbishop Baldwin himself, 
and how he died at Acre. (1 190.) 


And now enough of Archbishop 
Baldwin’s holy ‘ peregrinations;’ but 
before bidding him a long adieu, let 
us look amoment at the man himself 
as Giraldus saw him.!' He was 
brown-complexioned, with a simple 
and venerable countenance, middle 
height, good shape, and inclining 
to be thin rather than fat. A mo- 
dest and sober man, abstemious and 
continent, of few words, slow to 


anger, temperate in everything 
[born at Exeter, of humble 
parents]; he was from early 


years imbued with learning, and in 
his youth took upon him ‘the yoke 
of the Lord. Made Archdeacon of 
Exeter, he resigned that prefer- 


1 Itin. Kam). 1. 1, ¢. 14. 
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ment out of humility and devout- 
ness, and took the habit of the Cis- 
tercian order of monks, in which, 
within a year, he was made Abbot 
[of Ford in Devonshire, promotions 
by merit being obviously the rule] ; 
and in a few years after he rose to 
be Bishop, and then Archbishop. 
His only fault was overlenity, his 
temper being too mild for a ruler, 
and therefore Pope Urban once 
began a letter to him somewhat 
thus: ‘Urban, &e. To the most 
fervent monk, the warm abbot, the 
tepid bishop, the cool archbishop, 
greeting !’ 

The mild man, some months after 
his Welsh tour, set forth ona longer 
and more hazardous journey ; but 
first he crowned and anointed the 
new king, Richard, first of the name, 
in Westminster Abbey. That was 
on Sunday, September 3, 1189; and 
on December 12 Richard crossed 
over to Normandy, on his way to 
the Holy Land; ‘so great was the 
devotion of the man,’ says the 
monkish chronicler.2 The devout 
Richard, finding in Sicily a satis- 
factory amount of his favourite 
amusement of fighting (and an ad- 
mirable warrior and leader he was), 
wintered there; but, receiving ac- 
count of the straits of the Christians 
who were besieging Acre, the King 
sent forward a strong force to 
reinforce them; and ‘ abbots and 
prelates led their own _ troops, 
and fought manfully for the 
faith. . Among and above 
the others, Archbishop Baldwin 
distinguished himself, though his 
advanced age might have inclined 
him to inactivity. He was now 
‘raising a standard inscribed with 
the name of the glorious martyr 
Thomas. . Two hundred knights 
and 300 followers served in the pay 
of this holy man.’ Also, ‘ he blessed 
and gave absolution to the army,’ 
when it went forth to battle. But, 
for all that, things went ill with the 


2 Called Richard of Devizes. 
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Crusaders; theycould not take Acre, 
they quarrelled among themselves, 
suffered famine, and, moreover, ‘ be- 
came altogether dissolute, and given 
to drinking, women, and dice, so 
that it afflicted the soul of the Arch- 
bishop even to weariness of life.’ 
He prayed (says the chronicler) to 
be removed from the turmoil, and, 
as if heard by the Lord, a fever 
took him and in a few days he was 
no more.! 


Welsh Affairs. 


During the reigns of Cour-de- 
Lion and John, Wales went on much 
as usual—no marked change in her 
internal life or her relations to 
England. We hear of endless 
fightings, of repeated burnings of 
towns and castles, especially along 
the Marches and among the Fle- 
mings, as they were still called. We 
hear of a gigantic human skeleton, 
supposed King Arthur’s, dug up 
at Glastonbury, and near it the ske- 
leton of Queen Gwen-hwyfer, with, 
as the rumour runs, a mass of long 
golden hair. Welsh opposition to 
England was fostered by prophecies 
of King Arthur’s return. This was 
very probably a counter-trick of 
King Henry, to prove Arthur dead, 
and the Welsh prophets liars. 
About the same time, befalls, not 
mythical, the death of Gwenllian, 
daughter of Rhys, ‘the flower and 
ornament of all Kymru.’? We hear 
of the building, by a Welsh chieftain, 
of that beautiful Abbey, De Valle 
Crucis—which I lately saw roofless 
amid its ivy, with six centuries of 
weathering on the carved stones. 


(1189-1212.) 


Llywelyn ap Iorwerth, 
(1212-1220.) 


The Pope having excommuni- 
cated King John (1212) and ab- 
solved all his vassals from fealty, the 
Welsh, as they were ever ready to 
do, rose in insurrection under 
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Llywelyn, Prince of Gwynedd 
(north realm in Wales), and we are 
told that John hanged certain young 
Welsh boys of rank, who, as hos- 
tages, had been living at his court. 
Great on all sides was the cruelty 
of those days: eyes put out, man- 
hood reft away, deliberate tortures, 
hasty slaying—these were every-day 
deeds. The evil thoughts of man 
took fierce and masterful shapes ; 
worst of all, inhuman, merciless, 
and irresistible, when under the 
guise of Divine authority. The name 
Llywelyn, by the way, evidently 
comes from Llyw, ‘a lion,’ and is 
equivalent to lionel. Gruffedd, I 
suppose, is from Gruf, ‘a griffon.’ 
Llywelyn ap lorwerth for a short 
time was able to call himself King 
of All Kymru; but after John’s 
death he was forced to submit to 
the power of the Regent, Earl of 
Pembroke, and do homage again as 
vassal, and engage to deal by 
English law with the English in his 
lands. John’s son, Henry of Win- 
chester, ten years old, was now 
King of England, the great contest 
of Barons against Crown going on 
with fervour. Llywelyn married 
Joan, half-sister of the young King 
Henry, and his artificial loyalty was 
henceforward mueh strengthened 
by this natural bond. Also John 
de Braose (son of William, who 
died in France ?) married Margaret, 
daughter of Prince Llywelyn, and 
Rhys the Hoarse married the 
daughter of the Earl de Clare (one 
of the ‘ Strongbows’) ; Hymen thus 
helping to unite nations also. 
Llywelyn’s letters to Henry were 
headed ‘ To his dearest brother and 
most excellent lord Henry, &c., &c., 
Llywelyn, Prince of North Wales.’ 


Troubles in Pembroke, Henry III. 
being King of England. (1220- 
1223.) 


Yet the fighting by no means came 


? Brut, A.D. 1190. 
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to an end; the men of Pembroke 
especially (English and Flemish 
under their Earl William, son of 
the Regent now dead, 1219) and 
theWelsh were continually at odds.' 

The Earl of Pembroke being in 
Ireland, Llywelyn seized on two 
of his castles, beheaded all the 
people he found in them, and left a 
Welsh garrison in each, William, 
hearing of this, recrossed the 


* Channel, collected a large force, be- 


sieged and retook the castles, and 
beheaded all the Welsh whom he 
made prisoners. Further, he in- 
vaded Llywelyn’s territory and 
ravaged the country with fire and 
sword, Llywelyn met him with a 
strong force, was defeated, and 
‘nine thousand of his men were 
computed to have been slain and 
made prisoners.’ After a time King 
Henry himself advanced in force 
upon Wales, and, as usual in such 
eases, the Welsh Chief, unable to 
resist the weight of England, sub- 
mitted, took oaths, bound himself 
to make compensation, and gave 
sureties therefor. 


Llywelyn ap Torwerth against 
King Henry; fighting and 
Terms of Peace. (1228.) 


A contemporary chronicler de- 
scribes another affair between Lly- 
welyn and Henry, some five years 
later. In the month of August,’ 
the knights and soldiers of the 
castle of Montgomery sallied forth, 
with the inhabitants of the district, 
to widen and make safer a road 
near the castle where the Welsh 
banditti often robbed and murdered 
travellers. While at work cutting 
down trees and shrubs, the Welsh 
attacked them in great force, com- 
pelled them to retreat to the castle, 
and then laid siege to it. The 
King of England, who was in those 
parts, marched to the help of the 


 Rymer, ‘ August or September 1220.’ 
? Roger of Wendover, a.D. 1223. 


garrison, relieved it, and burnt 
down the wood which gave shelter 
to banditti, though it was very 
large and difficult to destroy on 
account of the thick growth of 
trees. Moreover, the King burnt 
down the Abbey of White Monks, 
in the neighbouring vale of Keri, 
because it was reputed a receptacle 
for the plunder taken by the Welsh ; 
and, the situation being strong, 
Hubert de Burgo, Justiciary of 
England, ordered, with the King’s 
consent, a castle to be there built. 
But while this was doing the Welsh 
made continual attacks, and many 
were slain on both sides; and the 
noble William de Braose—son of 
Reginald, son of the former Wil- 
liam (?)—when ona foraging expe- 
dition, was made prisoner by the 
Welsh. King Henry was uncom- 
fortable, provisions fell short, and 
some of his commanders were sus- 
pected of sympathy with the Welsh. 
He at last made terms with Lly- 
welyn, and agreed to pull down the 
new castle (now almost finished 
with great labour and cost), ac- 
cepting 3,000 marks by way of 
compensation. ‘ And thus the King 
of England returned in shame, after 
having spent nearly three months 
in building the said castle, wasted 
much money, and left the noble 
William de Braose a prisoner in 
the hands of Llywelyn. The ridi- 
cule of many was stirred; for when 
the castle was begun, the Justiciary 
himself called it Hubert’s Folly; 
and now people said he was not 
only a prophet, but more than a 
prophet.’* In lieu of paying the 
3,000 marks, Liywelyn released Wil- 
liam de Braose, who, it is to be re- 
membered (see ante), was connected 
with him by marriage. This Wil- 
liam (grandson of the former 
William ?) came to an ill end at 
last: two years after this, in the 
month of April, visiting Llywelyn 


3 Jbid. a.D. 1228. 
4 Ibid, 
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(we are not told where), he was 
found in the chamber of Llywelyn’s 
wife, the Princess Joan, and next 
morning taken forth and hanged! 
in broad day, ‘in the presence of 
about 80 men,”? 


Liywelyn ap Iorwerth, joined by 
several English Nobles, against 


King Henry. (1231-1234.) 


Next year, ‘on account of a 
dispute,’ Llywelyn burned several 
castles and towns; the knights of 
Montgomery Castle took many 
Welsh prisoners, decapitated them, 
and sent their heads to King Henry; 
Llywelyn made furious reprisals on 
the border lands of the barons, 
sparing not to burn even several 
churches ‘ together with some noble 
women and girls who had fled 
thither for safety ;’* for which the 
bishops and prelates of England, 
assembled at Oxford, excommuni- 
cated him. 

It must always be recollected that 
private war between nobles was a 
recognised and legal mode of seek- 
ing redress for injuries, and there 
were fixed and exact rules for be- 
ginning and carrying it on. 

Again, the year after, fighting 
went on, followed by truce and 
negotiation. But in 1233, King 
Henry having long been at odds 
with some of his chief English 
nobles, certain of them — Earl 
of Pembroke, Earl of Kent, and 
others—fied into Wales, and made 
pact with Llywelyn and other 
Kymric princes to resist King 
Henry’s power. The King assem- 
bled a large army at Gloucester, 
marched on ‘ Hereford in Wales,”4 
and invaded the Earl of Pembroke’s 
territory, but returned again to 
Gloucester re infecta; and after a 
time, finding the Earl of Pembroke 


1 Roger of Wendover, a.p. 1230. 


* Brut, 1230. 
* Roger of Wendover. 
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and Llywelyn too strong for him 
(they having ravaged all the border, 
and beyond it, up to Shrewsbury, 
which they burned), Henry ‘re- 
treated, in sore shame, to Winches- 
ter,’ leaving all the Gloucester 
district exposed to the ravages of 
the enemy. These were too evident 
to all travellers: it was a dreadful 
sight to see the corpses of the slain, 
almost numberless, lying unburied 
and naked in the roads, poisoning 
the air, and fed upon by birds and 
beasts.5 This was after Christmas 
time. In April Richard Earl of 
Pembroke heard that his Irish terri- 
tory was attacked by rival Anglo- 
Irish nobles, and set sail for Ireland 
with only fifteen kmights. As we 
said before, a great nobleman in 
those days did not get or keep his 
lands for nothing. And in Ireland 
Richard died, April 16, of wounds 
received in battle, and was buried 
at Kilkenny. © 


eace for some years. Death of 

Liywelyn ap Torwerth, called 

‘the Great.’ (1235-1240.) 

After this Llywelyn ap Iorwerth 
and King Henry agreed to a truce 
for two years; and the rebellious 
English nobles made submission 
(this was at Gloucester) and were 
restored to their estates and privi- 
g and Gilbert, brother of the 
deceased Richard, did homage, and 
took rank as Earl of Pembroke and 
hereditary Karl Marshal of Eng- 
land. Then followed some peaceful 
years. 

In 1237, in February, died Prin- 
cess Joan, Llywelyn’s wife, at Aber- 
fraw (in Anglesea), and was buried 
by the strand in a cemetery newly 
consecrated, and her husband built 
there, in her honour, a monastery 
of barefooted monks. Next year 
all the princes of Wales swore 


leges ; 


4 Jhid. 
5 Jhid. A.D. 1234. 
6 Brut. 
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fidelity to David, son of Llywelyn ; 
and in 1240 Llywelyn, Prince of 
Kymrnu, died, ‘ after taking the habit 
of religion,’ and was buried at Aber- 
conway.! He reigned fifty-six years, 
and some call him ‘ Llywelyn the 
Great.’ He had showed personal 
force enough to keep supremacy in 
Wales over his rivals, and had 
stemmed the English tide for a while 
with fair success. 


Wales disturbed: Prince David. 
General Insurrection. (1240- 
1245.) 

Llywelyn’s two sons contended 
for the mastery ; David made Grif- 
fith prisoner ; and the country was 
disturbed. King Henry invaded 
Wales by way of Chester, in a hot 
summer, marshes and mountains 
dry ; then David submitted and did 
homage, and his brother Griffith 
was transferred as prisoner to the 
Tower of London, whence attempt- 
ing to escape from a window, and 
the rope breaking, he fell and was 
killed. In the spring of 1244 all 
over Wales the Kymry, under 
Prince David, broke out once more 
into insurrection. They wanted 
their own laws and language and 
leaders, their own customs, their 
own country. 

David, Princeps Norwallie, now 
hit on a scheme to counterbalance 
the hitherto irresistible Saxon neigh- 
bour: he sent to the Pope, with 
gifts, offering to hold his princi- 
pality as a fief of the Papal See. 
Pope (Innocent IV.) considers, en- 
quires; soon finds it his interest 
to hold by the Saxon King. David 
nevertheless fights fiercely against 
the Lords Marchers; and at last 
King Henry comes on the scene, 
with the determination (which so 


1 Brut, Ann. Camb. 
_..” Matthew Paris, 
lil. 296, 

* Brut, anno 1245. 

* Matthew Paris, Hist. Ang. ii. 511. 
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many have had before him) of 
utterly subduing all Wales; and 
once again the nut proves too hard 
to crack. The King in August or 
September (year 1245) with his 
army arrive at Tyganwy, which 
the ‘English call Gannock, a castle 
at the mouth of the river Conway, 
on the east bank. They found the 
country difficult, and often lost men 
to little purpose in sallies and 
excursions. ‘The King strength- 
ened the castle, and drew a body of 
troops from Ireland, ‘knowing them 
to have an extreme hatred against 
the Welsh,’ to devastate Anglesea, 
which they did with fire and sword, 
‘even more thoroughly than they 
were ordered.’? So strangely fero- 
cious is Kelt against Kelt. 

Besides this, the King cut off all 
supplies of food from the miserable 
Welsh; and having strengthened 
the castle of Gannock, ‘a thorn in 
their eye,’ Henry returned to Eng- 
land, leaving many of his soldiers 
dead and unburied, some having 
been slain and others drowned? A 
year ‘most cruel to the Welsh,’ 
says Matthew Paris.‘ 


David dies: his Nephews make a 
Convention with King Henry 
III, Poverty, taxes, discon- 
tent. (1246-1254.) 

Next year, about the beginning 
of spring, Prince David died at 
Aberfraw, much lamented. He 
had no sons, and his nephews, 
Owen and Llywelyn (sons of Grif- 
fith, son of Llywelyn ap lorwerth), 
succeeded him, ‘dividing, by the 
advice of good men, their dominion 
into two halves.’> They did homage 
to King Henry; and, further, en- 
tered into a formal Treaty with 
him, which is a new tide-mark in 


Series, ii. 507; and Abbrev. Chron. 


Ann. Camb. anno 1245. 
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the English advances.' The cause 
of ‘Wales for the Welsh,’ slowly 
but continually losing ground, here 
has its loss put on record. In 
this ‘conventio’ four cantreds in 
North Wales are ceded to the 
King, ‘et tota Rivera de Cuneway,’ 
and also the district ‘de Monte 
Alto:’ the rest of North Wales to 
belong to Owen and Llywelyn and 
their heirs, on condition of their 
furnishing Dominus Rex with a 
certain number of horse and foot 
soldiers, and doing other usual 
feudal services. If Owen and Lly- 
welyn or their heirs shall break 
this treaty, they shall lose all their 
lands, and these shall belong in 
perpetuity to Dominus Rex and 
his heirs. Done at Woodstock, 
April 30th, 1247. 

In this year the Welsh were very 
ill off; bad weather and bad crops, 
famine and pestilence. 

In 1250 they have to complain of 
heavy taxation, increased by de- 
mands for the New Crusade—un- 
lucky Crusade of Saint Louis. 


The young English Prince Ed- 
ward comes to the front. 
Llywelyn ap Griffith, grand- 
son of Llywelyn ap Iorwerth, 
having overcome his brother, 
Jights against Prince Edward 
during several years. (1254- 
1264.) 

In 1254 Prince Edward (whom 
folk call ‘ Longshanks,’ now fifteen 
years old) is made Earl of Chester, 
and received seven castles and much 
territory in Wales; he being given, 
about the same time, the lordship 
of Ireland.? Llywelyn and Owen, 
you will remember, were chosen to 
reign jointly ; but they quarrelled, 
and the quarrel grew at last (July 
1255) to open war. Owen, along 
with a younger David, marched 


1 Rymer (1745), i. 156. 


? See Rymer (1704), i. 501, Feb. 14. 
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‘with a great army’ against their 
eldest brother Llywelyn; were 
beaten; and Llywelyn took pos- 
session of the territory of Owen 
and David without any opposi- 
tion. Next year, in August, Ed- 
ward, son of King Henry, Earl of 
Chester, took a survey of his castles 
and lands in Gwynedd [Northern 
division of Wales]; and after he 
had returned to England, the nobles 
of Wales came to Llywelyn, the son 
of Griffith, and declared they would 
rather be killed in war for their 
liberty than trodden down by 
strangers in bondage. Llywelyn, 
moved by their complaints, invaded 
the midland country, along with 
Meredith, son of Rhys the Hoarse, 
and subdued it before a week’s 
time.® 

After this Llywelyn attacked and 
subdued certain Welsh magnates 
who stood out against him; and 
for several years to come he held 
his own against Edward Long- 
shanks, who exercised severe rule 
in his own Welsh earldom, and 
made frequent military excursions 
beyond it, and whose determination 
to reduce all Wales to subjection 
must already have been apparent. 

This Llywelyn, son of Griffith, 
was the last Welsh ‘Prince of 
Wales.’ But there is more to tell, 
ere we write Finis Wallic, than this 
month’s space will allow. 





By daylight I perambulated again 
the close-built streets of Shrews- 
bury, and admired its lofty gabled 
old mansions—TIreland’s House, 
Butchers’ Row, and many more. In 
the old Market-Square I found still 
safe (and thought it a piece of luck) 
the old market-house, stone arcade 
below, mullioned windows above, a 
rich old gray thing with Queen 
Bess’s arms on the west front. And 
close by stands the statue of a man 


* Brut. 
5 Ibid. 


* Ann. Camb. Brut puts it at 1254. 
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who extended England’s physical 
dominion in the earth to an extent 
that not Elizabeth nor her servant 
Mr. William Shakespeare ever 
dreamed of. Robert Clive, ob- 
scure Shropshire boy, M.P. for 
Shrewsbury, conqueror of India, 
suicide. I walked over the ‘ Welsh 
Bridge,’ its defensive tower and 
gateway now gone; and saw far 
off from higher ground the blue 
tops of mountains, to which the 
Shrewsbury folk must often have 
looked with apprehension as the 
haunt of the marauding and mur- 
derous Welsh. No doubt Shrews- 
bury nurses and children knew well 
the ditty: 

Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief; 
oe oe to my house and stole a piece of 

eef ; 


I went to Taffy’s house—he was not at 
home ; 


(which was indeed the usual state 
of the case) 
Taffy came to my house and stole a mutton 


bone ; 
I went to Taffy’s house, Taffy was in bed ; 


(caught for once) 


I took the mutton bone, and beat him on 
the head. 


A one-sided statement, certainly ; 
but which was founded on facts too 
familiar to the borderers. 

The long High Street climbs 
from the ugliness of a vast Railway 
Station and runs crookedly along 
the hill-back to the pleasantness of 
a richly wooded public garden, 
with fine linden-trees. Halfway or 
so, stands Shrewsbury Castle, of 
dark red stone, now a private resi- 
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dence, part old, part modern, built 
on the spot! where stood the 
mounded and palisaded British for- 
tress of Pengwern [Head or Hilltop 
of the Alder Wood]. Pengwern 
was the capital of the Kymric 
realm of Powys. The Saxons drove 
out the Kymry, built a fortress of 
their own here, and named the 
place Scrobesbyrig—Shrubby Fort, 
as it were—now turned into 
‘Shrewsbury. The Kymry of 
Powys fleeing farther into the 
mountains set up their head place 
at Mathravel in Montgomeryshire, 
and kept it there many centuries. 

Around the house-crowded hill, 
of bovine shape, Severn coils, 
making it almost an island, the ° 
Welsh bridge to the west, and the 
English bridge to the east. Over 
the latter on your way to the huge 
station you catch a glimpse of the 
beautiful old Abbey Church, and 
a rich stone pulpit standing alone 
in a garden close by. Then away 
with whistle and roar, and the town, 
the castle, and lastly St. Mary’s 
tall spire, are soon lost sight of. 

I sped to Hereford; thence to 
Ross; and launched on the Wye 
early on an autumn morning ere 
the mist was lifted from the beau- 
tiful river and its wooded shores. 

Down we glided some fifty miles, 
on the stream that once divided 
Wales from England ; with time to 
think of old Kings, Princes, Bards ; 
of Edward Longshanks; of Owen 
Glendower; and (what chiefly inter- 
ested me all through) to meditate 
on the nature and fate of the Keltic 
phase of civilisation. 


} Giraldus, Descriptio Kambr. 
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THE COMMUNE OF 1871. 


HE Revolution of March 18 has 
been too generally regarded in 
England as the effect of an unpre- 
meditated impulse favoured by un- 
foreseen circumstances. Similarly, 
the system of Commune Govern- 
ment in Paris established as the 
result of that Revolution, has been 
described as a crude and hasty ar- 
rangement, adopted without much 
of serious consideration and founded 
upon no very definite or solid basis 
of political thought and plan. Those 
who have followed with a careful 
eye the course of events in Paris, 
since the Revolution of September, 
know that this latter movement 
cannot be explained or accounted 
for in any such off-hand way ; that 
its causes are to be sought for 
deeper in the political sentiments 
of the Parisians, and that its out- 
break was only the realisation of a 
scheme that had long been preparing 
and maturing in the heart of the 
French capital. It is true that the 
coup d'état of the twenty-seventh 
Ventdse owed much of its success 
to adventitious circumstances, which 
its leaders could not have foreseen. 
But even without such unexpected 
help the insurrection must have 
taken place: it would have been 
quelled as it probably will be quelled, 
before these pages are published, per- 
haps much moreeasily; but Fortune, 
as we shall see, was not altogether 
on the side of the insurgents. 
Although they gained in Paris, by 
her aid, a material strength dispro- 
portionate to ‘their most sanguine 
hopes, they lost in the provinces 
that support, both physical and 
moral, which they had every reason 
to count upon, They lost, through 
the alienation of certain men, whom 
they had regarded as their natural 
chiefs and leaders, that directing 
and moderating power which alone 
could have guided them to per- 
manent success, 


The movement which resulted in 
the Communal Revolution may, in 
fact, be traced with tolerable accu- 
racy, as it gradually matured its 
plans and collected its forces during 
the six months preceding the out- 
break. The fortnight immediately 
succeeding September 4 sufliced to 
show plainly that the new Republic, 
or rather its Government of twelve, 
had no intention of recognising the 
municipal rights of Paris, as under- 
stood by the true ‘Communists.’ 
The greater part, undoubtedly, of 
those who raised to power the 
Government of National Defence 
did so in the confident belief 
that their new rulers would give 
them a Commune possessing, at 
least, powers of considerable extent. 
But of all the twelve, Rochefort 
alone declared in of the 
Municipal election. It was evident 
that, except upon compulsion, the 
men of the Hoétel de Ville would not 
admit, as a partner or rival in power, 
any such body as that which, in the 
old famous Revolution, reigned by 
terror over Paris. From this mo- 
ment Communists, Socialists, and 
Trades Unionists—all the Red 
Republicans, in fact—declared a 
mortal enmity against the Men of 
the National Defence. These began 
silently to collect around those well- 
known centres of political discon- 
tent, in the head-quarters of work- 
ing Paris—at Belleville and La 
Villette—a nucleus of agitators, 
schemers, and, to use the plain term, 
conspirators. From that moment 
every mistake of the Government 
—and their mistakes were not few 
nor slight—was laid hold of and 
made up into political capital by the 
orators of the insurrectionary clubs. 
Every disaster in the field, every 
error in the cabinet, was ascribed to 
one cause alone—the non-existence 
of the Commune—the Commune 
was the panacea for every evil and 
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every disease of Paris and of France. 
Thus, in those attacks upon the 
Hotel de Ville, which at first, as on 
October 8, took the form of demon- 
strations merely, which afterwards, 
as on October 31 and January 22, 
threatened actual violence and 
bloodshed, the Commune was 
always the war-cry of the mal- 
contents, the standard around which 
they had been collected, and the 
creed for which they were half pre- 
pared to fight. In the brief hour 
of success which crowned the at- 
tempt of October 31, the very first 
care of the rebellious chiefs was to 
take steps for the immediate election 
of a Commune. Had Paris ac- 
quiesced at that time in the rule of 
those men, as she did four and a half 
months later on, MM. Pyat and 
Deslescluze would have stepped then 
instead of afterwards into the place 
of Jules Favre and Trochu ; and the 
Commune would have earned the 
disgrace or credit resulting from the 
siege. But on that occasion Paris 
—or rather the troops in Paris— 
declared against the imsurgent 
party : the Mobiles of Brittany and 
the Gardes Nationaux of the central 
districts suppressed the abortive 
revolution, and its leaders marched 
back (under a treaty, be it remem- 
bered, with the Government) totheir 
lurking-places in the ill-affected out- 
skirts. Here, throughout the siege, 
they organised and drilled their bat- 
talions, not for the fight against the 
Prussians, but for the political 
struggle looming in the future. 
Full and strong regiments they 
were ; vigorous, energetic, and well 
equipped. Often during the autumn 
months has the writer watched, with 
interest and 


not without uneasy 
forebodings, their drill on the 


heights of Chaumont and the ter- 
races of Menilmontant. 

It must have been known to the 
Government of Paris at the time of 
the capitulation that at least one- 
half of the National Guard were 
more or less disaffected. Dire ex- 
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perience had taught them, one 
would think, that a good fourth part 
of the citizen army were prepared to 
fight fiercely for what—rightly or 
wrongly — they considered their 
municipal rights. The National 
Guard is as naturally and certainly 
the bulwark of the Commune as a 
Preetorian Guard is of Imperialism. 
Yet, the Government of National 
Defence committed, with their eyes 
open, the egregiously rash act of 
allowing this ill-affected soldiery to 
retain their arms and even to assume 
ostensibly the internal government, 
and become the police of the capital. 
A way was opened for the deliberate 
development of the plans of the mal- 
contents—for the consolidation of 
their forces, the expression of their 
ideas, and the perfecting of their dis- 
cipline. The period which elapsed 
from the capitulation of Paris to the 
outbreak of March 18 forms a second 
epoch in the history of the growth 
of the Communal rebellion—the 
epoch of final preparation, 
almost assured victory. 

It was during this period that 
Fortune began to smile upon the 
efforts of the Communists. Three 
pieces of good luck may be espe- 
cially mentioned as conducing to 
their ultimate success. The first 
was the stipulation, already alluded 
to, in the Armistice Convention that 
the Garde Nationale should retain 
its arms. The second was the happy 
attempt to carry off, on a feigned 
and ridiculous plea, the cannon 
which, by another unlucky blunder, 
had been left within their power. 
A third and most important assist- 
ance—not material but moral—was 
afforded to the Communists by the 
attitude of the National Assembly 
at Bordeaux. Its ‘ reactionary’ 
character, and its ill-concealed con- 
tempt of Democratic principles, 
alienated from it the revolutionary 
party in France, and enlisted them 
on the side of the Commune. The 
rejection by it of the capital as the 
seat of Government, the insulting 
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way in which that rejection was 
voted, the marked, though, perhaps, 
often merited,contumely with which 
it treated the Paris Deputies, did 
much to swell the numbers of the 
malcontents by wounding the pride 
of the vain and silly Parisians, and 
rousing them to a spirit of com- 
bativeness against M. Thiers and 
his subservient Assembly. To de- 
spise and insult Paris was the 
surest way to irritate and excite 
her giddy population. 

But what shall we say of the 
conduct of M. Jules Favre, to whom 
was committed the task of watching 
over Paris during the dangerous 
period we are now considering ? 
Did he altogether ignore the move- 
ment which was so surely pushing 
on its way? Was he afflicted with 
so inconceivable a blindness as to 
be ignorant of the danger that 
threatened Paris? Or did he vainly 
attempt to urge the Ministry, of 
which he formed a part, to take 
strenuous measures while there yet 
was time? Subsequent events have 
shown plainly enough how vastly 
M. Thiers underrated the powers of 
the insurgent party. Did his Minis- 
ter, with all his opportunities of 
watching the progress of the em- 
bryo insurrection, share that fatal 
infatuation ? Either upon M. Jules 
Favre or upon his chief must rest 
the blame of an unpardonable negli- 
gence. If signs were wanting of the 
formidable and determined nature 
of the rebellion that was preparing, 
they were amply furnished by the 
daring and illegal manifestations at 
the Place de la Bastille and the 
tragic murder of the unfortunate 
agent of police. 

Even at the last moment, after 
the disaffected battalions had occu- 
pied and fortified Montmartre, and 
the Central Committee stepping 
forth into the light openly braved 
the National Government, publish- 
ing proclamations and journals, 
treating the Assembly and its offi- 
cers as traitors and conspirators, a 
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little energy and a little foresight 
might have saved the capital. The 
sturdy Mobiles of Brittany, the loyal 
Gendarmes of the old Reign of 
Order, would have fought then as 
they have fought since in the cause 
of the Assembly, and have put down 
the revolution with an unflinching 
arm. But instead of entrusting the 
execution of his plan to trustworthy 
troops such as these, M. Thiers sent 
out against them a body of men 
whom, with a little consideration, he 
ought to have known to be unreli- 
able. Raw levies from the disorderly 
army of the Loire, young and igno- 
rant conscripts, amenable to every 
suggestion made by the revolution- 
ary intriguers,—these were the 
troops sent into Paris under General 
Ducrot, and destined to act against 
the comparatively experienced Com- 
munist soldiery. Even these troops, 
had they been brought fresh from 
the country, and marched up 
straight to the attack of the insur- 
gents’ positions, would probably 
have obeyed this order, and van- 
quished the then half-confident 
Gardes Nationaux. But a month of 
idleness in Paris, and exposure to 
the seductive intrigues and pro- 
mises of the agitators, had under- 
mined their fidelity long before 
the 18th of March arrived. The 
mysterious hesitation of the troops 
on that fatal morning, the failure of 
the attack after it had apparently 
achieved success, is only to be ex- 
plained on the supposition that the 
soldiers considered by the Govern- 
ment most reliable were thoroughly 
disaffected, if not absolutely hos- 
tile. 

The same consideration will alone 
account for the hasty striking of 
the loyalist camps in Paris. One 
after another, from the Tuileries 
gardens, from the Champ de Mars, 
from the Luxembourg, the line 
troops withdrew, or rather fled, from 
the city they were intended to 
guard; and in a few hours after 
the outburst of the insurrection all 
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Paris was in the power of the Revo- 
lutionists. As for the general popu- 
lation—most of them, of course, 
soldiers of the National Guard, and 
therefore still in the possession of 
arms—they simply acquiesced in 
the movement with ali the inert 
apathy that has ever been the cha- 
racteristic of the bowrgeoisie of 
Paris;' as they acquiesced in the 
changes of ’30, of '48, and of ’51, 
and as they acquiesced—with a 
little more excitement it is true— 
in the Revolution of September 
1870. Much abuse has been heaped 
by the English newspapers upon 
the population of Paris for their 
cowardly and shortsighted submis- 
sion to the victory of the minority. 
They would perhaps plead on their 
part, that if the regular encamped 
army, posted for their defence in 
Paris, ran away, they had some ex- 
cuse for not rising voluntarily and 
spontaneously en masse, to do the 
work thus left undone. Moreover, 
although it would be wrong to say 
that they sided with the Commu- 
nists, whose proceedings and pro- 


jects the great majority of the 


Parisians have consistently con- 
demned, yet it must be remembered 
that they certainly had no sympa- 
thy with the adverse party, nor any 
inclination to draw the sword for 
the ‘ ruralist’ Assembly which had 
insulted them, or the statesmen of 
whose blunders they were so cogni- 
zant, 

Thus we reach the third and 
most eventful epoch—that of the 
Communal supremacy in Paris. We 
have to trace through the tangled 
mass of decrees and proclamations, 
and amidst the chaos of a confused 
and constantly shifting system of 
government, this administration of 
public affairs by the Commune. 
We have an opportunity of watch- 
ing the actual working of those 
Socialist principles which Paris has 
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now for the second time attempted 
to carry into the sphere of practical 
politics. It is extremely important 
that the serious lesson which the 
world may read in the history of 
the Revolution should not be weak- 
ened in its significance or interest 
by any ill-grounded contempt either 
for the acts of the Communal 
leaders or for the sincerity of their 
motives. We have seen that the 
army on which the Revolutionists 
relied, and by means of which they 
climbed to power, was not, as cer- 
tain French statesmen pretended, 
and some English papers would 
have had us believe, a ‘ mere handful 
of disorderly rebels ;’ but a compact 
force, well drilled, well organised, 
and valiant when fighting for a 
cause that they really had at heart. 
It is equally false and. unfair to 
regard the Communal Assembly as 
a crew of unintelligent and mis- 
chievous conspirators, guided by no 
definite or reasonable principle, and 
seeking only their own aggrandise- 
ment and the destruction of all the 
recognised laws of order. Yet it is 
certain that such an idea respecting 
the Commune is very generally 
entertained by ordinary English 
readers. It may be shown that the 
policy of this Government, though 
defaced by many gross abuses and 
errors, had much in it to deserve 
the consideration, and even to ex- 
tort the admiration, of an intelligent 
and practical statesman. 

[It is indispensable also, that we 
should attach their true weight to 
the various difficulties which from 
its very earliest commencement 
harassed and threatened the Revo- 
lutionary Government—difficulties 
which can only be properly appre- 
ciated by a review of the events 
immediately following the coup of 
the 18th, and a survey of the situa- 
tion of the various parties which 
existed in Paris during the few 


® ee ’ 
' « Indifférence malheureuse, qui, quoiqu’on en dise, forme le fond du caractére parisien. 
—La Commune de Paris; son Passé, son Avenir, par Fontaine et Bossaut, p. 21. 
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days between that date and the 
election of the Commune, 

The troops of the Assembly once 
defeated and chased from the capital, 
the promoters of the new Revolution 
found themselves at once face to 
face with obstacles hardly less for- 
midable than those which they had 
so suddenly overcome. Foremost 
among these were the very di- 
verse and often irreconcilable opi- 
nions professed by different sections 
of their own party. Nothing is more 
illustrative of the incapacity of the 
French for democratic government 
than the utter disunion which 
reigned from the first among the 
Revolutionists of 1871, and split up 
their party, small as it was, into a 
whole host of different camps. It 
might have been thought that the 
tenets they professed in common 
restricted them to so narrow a field 
as not to admit of any very serious 
divergence of opinion. But such is 
the character of the French people, 
and more especially of French re- 
formers, that a disagreement which 
to us might appear trifling is suffi- 
cient to separate them into opposite 
and even hostile factions. The pre- 
cise differences of opinion that ex- 
isted between the several parties 
who together brought about the late 
Revolution can probably never be 
ascertained. The partiesthemselves, 
however, though not the tenets they 
professed, can be’ pretty accurately 
defined: they divide themselves 
under four principal heads ; and this 
division, though not actually ex- 
haustive, is sufficiently so for prac- 
tical purposes. 

First, then, is the ‘ Central Com- 
mittee (Federal) of the Garde Na- 
tionale, the foster-parent of the 
Revolution, by whose exertions the 
material instrument of the revolt— 
its armed force—was prepared and 
organised and finally set in motion. 
It was this body which, after the 
triumph of the 18th, installed itself 
at the Hétel de Ville and assumed 
provisionally the task of governing 
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Paris, and exercising the functions 
of a State Government. The ‘De- 
legates’ occupied the several Mi- 
nistries, and by their edicts regulated 
the administration of the different 
departments. 

Secondly, the ‘ Committee of the 
International League of Working 
Men,’ a more mysterious body, 
corresponding very much, in a so- 
cial point of view, with what the 
Central Committee was in military 
and executive affairs. This party 
afforded to the Revolutionists the 
sole link which connected them with 
the outer world, whether in France 
or elsewhere. It was by its agency 
alone that the Commune got to itself 
any allies at all; for the National 
Guard of the Seine, composed purely 
of the selfish and arrogant Parisians, 
commanded no sympathy—on the 
contrary, excited only jealousy and 
distrust—amongst the nation at 
large. The League, professing cos- 
mopolitan principles, and founded 
on the rights of mankind in general, 
appealed with a greater, though still 
very slight, success to the succour 
of all true republicans throughout 
the world. It would probably be 
found, if the truth could ever be 
established by public proof, that 
the funds of the Commune came in 
great part through this committee’s 
hands. At Geneva and in London— 
so it is whispered and believed—the 
chiefs of the League were working 
and deliberating, while their Dele- 
gates directed the councils at the 
Hotel de Ville and the battles round 
the walls of Paris. Little as we 
saw or heard openly of the influ- 
ence of the ‘International,’ it was 
in fact the real motive force whose 
hidden hand guided, with a myste- 
rious and dreaded power, the whole 
machine of the Revolution. In short, 
the League planned and ordered the 
movements which the Commune 
carried out. If the Garde Nationale, 
under its Central Committee, was 
the right hand of the Commune, the 
International may be called its head. 
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Closely connected with the in- 
surrectionary movement, although 
not actually among its promoters, 
were the Mayors and adjoints of the 
city. They had been elected by uni- 
versal suffrage at a time when the 
majority of the Paris electors were 
certainly far from ‘ reactionary.’ On 
the fall of the Versailles Government 
in Paris they represented, as they 
claimed to do, the only legitimate 
authority in the city. Had the Re- 
volution taken a different course— 
had the Central Committee deigned 
to listen to their counsels, and mo- 
derate in accordance with them its 
extravagances— they must have 
joined the insurrection or abjured 
the creed on the strength of which 
they had been elected. On the other 
hand, had the Assembly conde- 
scended to grant to Paris the mu- 
nicipal rights which the Mayors 
considered her entitled to, they 
must have thrown their whole 
weight into the scale opposed to 
the Communists. But their persis- 
tent overtures for conciliation were 
rejected on both sides. Whether 
the obstinate repudiation of their 
terms by M. Thiers was more justi- 
fiable than the rejection of them by 
the party in Paris, is, of course, 
matter for argument. 

A fourth party, still less inti- 
mately connected with the Com- 
munists and yet not wholly alien 
in sentiment from them, consisted 
of Paris Deputies; their opinions and 
actions correspondedin a great mea- 
sure with those of the Mayors of 
Paris, with whom they were asso- 
ciated in theattemptsat conciliation, 
and finally, in the famous decree 
convoking the municipal elections 
for the 26th. How many of them 
would, under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, have joined the failing 
side of the Commune it is impossible 
to say ; but the party at the head of 
the Revolution made no efforts, and 
would hear of no concessions, to 
induce the Deputies to cast in their 
lot with the Commune. 
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Besides these four sections of 
professed Republicans, whose divided 
counsels distracted the Revolu- 
tionary party, there were two other 
powers who menaced it with dan- 
gers; and difficulties, and against 
whom the insurgents had to exer- 
cise a continual watchfulness. The 
‘party of order,’ the réactionnaires 
of Paris, had acquiesced, as we have 
said, in the Revolution, but they 
were very far from approving it: 
the viper of re-action was only 
scotched, not killed, and the spirit of 
remonstrance made itself heard at 
all convenient opportunities and in 
no measured tones. The Commune 
was forced to adopt towards this part 
of its ‘ subjects ’ a system of severity 
and terrorism which, if not so. san- 
guinary, was to the full as arbitrary 
as the old proscriptive measures of 
the Robespierre times. The other 
danger was the presence of the 
German army of occupation, ready 
at a moment’s notice, as the Revo- 
lutionists well knew, to resume their 
arms and crush Paris this time like 
a scroll of paper: hence the extreme 
deference shown throughout this 
latter siege by the Parisian Govern- 
ment to the Prussian Commander 
just outside the gates. 

Could the Revolutionists of March 
but have managed to conciliate and 
consolidate into one harmonious 
working Government the diverse 
sections of their party, it is possible 
that this influence might have given 
to the Rebellion much larger pro- 
portions than it ever attained—that 
the revolt of Paris might have led 
to a civil war in France of far wider 
extent and almost indefinite dura- 
tion. The large provincial towns 
and a certain proportion of the 
general population, the ideal Social- 
ists, might have been persuaded, by 
the example of the capital and the 
influence of men of note and ability, 
to take up arms in the cause of the 
Commune. Unfortunately for taat 
cause, the conduct of the Revolution 
and the organisation of the new 
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Government fell into the hands of 
the least-known, worst-educated, 
and most violent faction, that of the 
Central Committee of the Garde. 
The alienation of the two more 
moderate sections took from Paris 
all hope of outward help from the 
nationality of France. Mt. Valérien 
was not materially a greater loss to 
the Commune than was, in a moral 
point of view, the defection of the 
Mayors and Deputies. 

It is the attitude of these two 
latter parties towards the Central 
“ommittee—the then de facto Go- 
vernment of Paris—that constitutes 
the great interest of the week that 
elapsed between March 18 and 26. 
Wavering between active support 
and lukewarm hostility, they played 
for several days an intermediate 
part between the two rival Govern- 
ments of Paris and Versailles. On 
the 22nd they issued an address, 
signed by 16 Deputies and a vast 
majority of the Mayors, condemning 
the municipal elections and exhort- 
ing the Parisians to have nothing 
to do with them. On the 24th they 
were, to all appearance, heart and 
soul with the ‘Party of Order.’ 
Their proclamation, affixed in the 
second arrondissement in open 
defiance of the Commune, offered 
pay to the National Guards who 
should join the ranks of order. They 
it was who, ignoring Citizen Laullier, 
the nominee of the Hotel de Ville, 
appointed Admiral Saisset to the 
command of the Garde Nationale 
in direct opposition to the Central 
Committee. But these attempts at 
forcible opposition utterly broke 
down. On the evening of that same 
24th of March a menacing attack 
upon the camp of order established 
in the centre of Paris illustrated the 
superior strength of the Revolu- 
tionists. A display of their artillery 
convinced the few half-armed loya- 
lists that a prolonged resistance 
was entirely hopeless, and would 
end only in a massacre similar to 
that of the Rue de la Paix, but of ter. 





ribly greater proportions and more 
fatal effects. So, on the following 
day the loyalist positions were aban- 
doned. Admiral Saisset fled head- 
long, and the Deputies and Mayors 
were ‘convinced of the necessity of 
proceeding immediately to the mu- 
nicipal elections.’ Thus much they 
avowed, in an address dated March 
25, signed by six Deputies and a cer- 
tain proportion of the Mayors and 
adjoints, whose names were all set 
forth at imposing length below those 
of the Central Committee. The 
latter body, from that moment till 
it was succeeded by the Commune, 
reigned undisputed and supreme. 
But it reigned unsupported by the 
more respectable friends of the Re- 
volution, who gradually dropped 
away from alongside their more 
violent friends. Before the end of 
the month the extreme party stood 
alone, committed to an extravagant 
policy, condemned by the intelli- 
gence of France, and even of Paris 
herself. The long-desired, long- 
deferred municipal elections took 
place on the 26th, the very day only, 
it will be remarked, after the col- 
lapse of the reactionary party and 
the dissolution of the battalions of 
order. As soon as the result of the 
elections was known, the Central 
Committee, who had already re- 
signed, retired ostensibly from affairs 
of state. They maintained, never- 
theless, a mysterious and ill-defined 
influence over the policy of the 
Commune, and especially over the 
conduct of military affairs. 

Here, at the moment of the Com- 
mune’s birth, we may pause to ask 
what did its partisans really want, 
and what was their aim and object in 
the insurrection? Foreign writers 
have delighted to represent the pur- 
poses of the Commune as vague 
and unintelligible. Even in Paris 
and at Versailles writers and talkers 
affected at first to be ignorant of 
the real projects and principles 
entertained by the Revolutionists. 
But the Commune of 1871 has itself 
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destroyed all possibility of mistake 
upon the subject. It has put to 
itself and answered the question in 
the most explicit terms. The Jowr- 
nal Officiel (of Paris) contained, on 
April 20, a document worthy of the 
most careful perusal. It appears in 
the form of a declaration to the 
French people, and explains fully 
enough the main principles and the 
chief objects which animated the 
men of the Commune. Without 
bestowing on this address the ecsta- 
tic eulogies to which certain Uto- 
pian philosophers have deemed it 
entitled, we may credit it as being 
a straightforward, manly, and not 
altogether unpractical exposé of the 
ideas of modern Communists. We 
quote the most important parts. 

.. « *Itis the duty of the Commune 
to confirm and determine the aspira- 
tions and wishes of the people of 
Paris ; to explain, in its true cha- 
racter, the movement of March 18 
—a movement which has been up to 
this time misunderstood, miscon- 
strued, and calumniated by the poli- 
ticians at Versailles. Once more 
Paris labours and suffers for the 
whole of France, for whom she is 
preparing, by her battles and her 
devoted sacrifices, an intellectual, 
moral, administrative, and economic 
regeneration, an era of glory and 
prosperity. 

‘What does she demand ? 

‘The recognition and consolida- 
tion of the Republic as the only form 
of government compatible with the 
rights of the people and the regular 
and free development of society; 
the absolute independence of the 
Commune and its extension to every 
locality in France; the assurance 
by this means to each person of his 
rights in their integrity, to every 
Frenchman the fall exercise of his 
faculties and capacities as a man, a 
citizen, and an artificer. The in- 
dependence of the Commune will 
have but one limit—the equal 
right of independence to be enjoyed 
by the other Communes who shall 
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adhere to the contract. It is the 
association of these Communes that 
must secure the unity of France. 

‘The inherent rights of the Com- 
mune are these: The right of voting 
the Communal budget of receipts 
and expenditure, of vegulating and 
reforming the system of taxation, 
and of directing local services; the 
right to organise its own magis- 
tracy, the internal police and public 
education; to administer the pro- 
perty belonging to the Commune ; 
the right of choosing by election or 
competition, with responsibility and 
a permanent right of control and 
revocation, the communal magis- 
trates and officials of all sorts; the 
right of individual liberty under an 
absolute guarantee, liberty of con- 
science and liberty of labour; the 
right of permanent intervention by 
the citizens in communal affairs by 
means of the free manifestation of 
their ideas, and a free defence of 
their own interests, guarantees being 
given for such manifestations by the 
Commune, which is alone charged 
with the duty of guarding and se- 
curing the free and just right of 
meeting and of publicity ; the right 
of organising the urban defences 
and the National Guard, which is 
to elect its own chiefs, and alone 
provide for the maintenance of order 
in the cities. 

‘ Paris desires no more than this, 
with the condition, of course, that 
she shall find in the Grand Central 
Administration, composed of dele- 
gates from the Federal Communes, 
the practical recognition and reali- 
sation of the same principles. To 
insure, however, her own inde- 
pendence, and as a natural result of 
her own freedom of action, Paris 
reserves to herself the liberty of ef- 
fecting as she may think fit, in her 
own sphere, those administrative 
and economic reforms which her 
population shall demand, of creating 
such institutions as are proper for 
developing and extending educa- 
tion, labour, commerce, and credit ; 
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of popularising the enjoyment of 
power and property in accordance 
with the necessities of the hour, the 
wish of all persons interested, and 
the data furnished by experience. 
Our enemies deceive themselves or 
deceive the country when they ac- 
cuse Paris of desiring to impose its 
will or its supremacy upon the rest 
of the nation, and of aspiring to a 
Dictatorship which would amount 
to. a veritable attack against‘ the 
independence and sovereignty of 
other Communes. They deceive 
themselves or the country when 
they accuse Paris of seeking the 
destruction of French unity as es- 
tablished by the Revolution. The 
unity which has hitherto been im- 
posed upon us by the Empire, the 
Monarchy, and the Parliamentary 
Government is nothing but a cen- 
tralisation, despotic, unintelligent, 
arbitrary, and burdensome. Politi- 
cal unity as desired by Paris is a 
voluntary association of each local 
initiative, a free and spontaneous 
co-operation of all individual ener- 
gies with one common object—the 
well-being, liberty, and security of 
all. The Communal Revolution ini- 
tiated by the people on the 18th of 
March inaugurated a new political 
era, experimental, positive, and 
scientific. It was the end of the 
old official and clerical world, of 
military and bureaucratic +égime, 
of jobbing in monopolies and privi- 
leges, to which the working class 
owed its state of servitude, and our 
country its misfortunes and disas- 
tore.’.. . . 

This ideal programme of the 
Communist Revolution will remain 
for its justification or excuse long 
after the nation has swept away and 
cast out the feeble and disunited 
men whose acts mocked and turned 
into ridiculous satire the principles 
which they professed to carry out. 
Side by side with it, and as a com- 
ment upon it, men will remember 
the practical conduct of the Com- 
munal Government, their tyrannous 
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and childish acts, more petty and 
contemptible, if less wicked and 
disgusting, than the excesses of 
the first Commune. The pith and 
substance of the Declaration is a 
claim on the part of the working 
classes to the unfettered right of 
administering certain political offi- 
ces, executing certain functions in 
the State, and freely discussing 
all matters thus coming within 
the scope of their jurisdiction. 
The concession of these rights 
entails of necessity that bright 
dream of French reformers, decen- 
tralisation. Perhaps the word ex- 
presses more readily than anything 
except a detailed explanation the 
object of the Revolution. The 
hated centralisation of the old 
régime was to be replaced by a sys- 
tem of federation under the new ; 
and, instead of their odious sub- 


jection under the surveillance of an 


imperial magistrate, the several mu- 
nicipalities would enjoy a compa- 
ratively full independence, limited 
only by the mutual rights, inter se, of 
the other members of the federation. 
Whether so complicated a scheme 
could ever have been carried into 
practice—whether, supposing it to 
be so, the towns could have made a 
proper use of their extended powers, 
are questions upon which grave 
doubts may exist. But the parti- 
sans of the Commune had no man- 
ner of doubt upon the subject, and 
would have answered both questions 
conscientiously in the affirmative. 
The French workman, with his thin 
skin of superficial knowledge, and 
his unstable, speculative mind, had 
no idea of the danger veiled under 
this specious proposed reign of li- 
berty. He fought, as he sincerely 
believed, for the emancipation and 
independence of labour. With all 
his boasted philosophising and rhe- 
toricising, he never reflected upon 
the chances of a war of emancipa- 
tion becoming a war of conquest, 
nor looked around him to see how 
the claims of labour thus asserted 
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might lead to a complete disinte- 
gration of human society. There 
is another word which expresses 
accurately the aspirations of the 
men of the Commune, and illus- 
trates the object at which they were 
aiming. It is an English word, 
much coveted by French orators 
and writers — self-government —a 
word that exists not in their lan- 
guage, an institution which seems 
to be practically incompatible with 
the national character ; the abortive 
attempts to establish which for 
the last eighty years have plunged 
France again and again into anarchy 
and distress. 

The Commune, once born, pro- 
ceeded without delay to divest 
itself, in a great measure, of all 
active initiative duties and powers, 
reserving only its superintendence 
over the measures taken by its 
committees and delegates. The 
power of originating measures 
seems at first to have been vested 
in an executive committee, upon 
which the most conspicuous names 
are Pyat and Delescluze. Over this 
body as well as over the generals 
of the army the Commune was 
supposed to exercise a control. But 
from the very first it became ap- 
parent how slight was the authority 
of the latter in matters executive. 
Constantly measures passed by the 
Commune remained altogether un- 
executed. As an instance, the 
order prohibiting bakers from 
working at night was simply ig- 
nored and neglected by the bakers, 
as it had to be passed afresh, was 
very imperfectly obeyed, and has 
been since withdrawn. The Coun- 
cil itself, a scene of frequent tumult 
and disorder, made up its own mind 
with great difficulty. In successive 
divisions on the same _ subjects, 
which were often if not ordinarily 
taken, members would change sides 
as if under mere caprice, and vote 
without any consistency or appa- 
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rent sense of responsibility. It 
was, in every sense of the word, ‘a 
house divided against itself.’ The 
more energetic members, urging 
matters on with reckless precipita- 
tion, disgusted and terrified their 
less violent colleagues. The conse- 
quence was the resignation and re- 
tirement of the latter in extraordi- 
nary numbers. By the time the war 
had fairly broken out no less than 
a fourth part of the deputies had 
withdrawn from the Commune, and 
before the supplemental elections 
could be held a full third of the 
Chamber had to be re-elected. 

The divided councils of the Com- 
munal Assembly and its two com- 
mittees, the Executive and the 
Central, must account for the 
delay—the fatal delay as it turned 
out—to march against Versailles. 
Had the Commune followed up its 
successes of the 18th by an imme- 
diate attack upon Versailles, it is 
extremely probable that the dis- 
organised and disaffected regiments 
there would have been defeated or 
decoyed into the insurgents’ ranks. 
There is abundant testimony that 
until near the end of March the 
soldiers in camp at Versailles were 
wholly untrustworthy, and were 
known by their officers to be so. 

Exactly a fortnight after the 
affair of Montmartre, the _com- 
mencement of actual war and the 
consequent interruption of commu- 
nication committed definitely to 
the cause of the Commune those 
who had elected to be its parti- 
sans. Reviewing its forces after 
the unsuccessful sortie of the 3rd 
of April, the Commune could 
hardly congratulate itself upon the 
adoption of ultra measures and the 
result of their violent policy. They 
found themselves without the aid of 
those deputies and men of position 
who had once so loudly advocated 
their cause.! Their leaders were, 
as Thiers had called them, men 
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either quite unknown or known 
only to bad fame. They stood 
alone in France, unsupported by a 
single city, even those most prone 
to revolution and most imbued with 
socialist ideas, Their army was 
plainly overmatched ; their position 
clearly not tenable for long. The 
. die was cast; the game was lost: 
it remained only to hold out as 
martyrs to the cause; to defend 
Paris, the sole enlightened spot on 
the whole earth, to the last ounce 
of powder and behind the last 
barricade ; to give a pattern to the 
blind and thankless world, and 
carry out to the last their peculiar 
schemes of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. 

To the Executive Committee, 
whose authority gradually and un- 
accountably waned, succeeded, as the 
most influential power in Paris, the 
‘ Delegates,’ appointed by the Com- 
mune. These citizens occupied the 
post and discharged, to all intents 
and purposes, the functions of 
ministers ordinarily so called ; their 
authority, as limited by the man- 
date which appointed them, was 
exceedingly vague and indefinite. 
That it was capable of being 
stretched to a very wide extent is 
proved by the vast power usurped 
and long exercised by General 
Cluseret, the Delegate of War. 
That man seems to have had the 
power of a Dictator almost already 
within his grasp, when he was sud- 
denly degraded, supplanted by the 
intrigues of his aide-de-camp and 
his chief General in a manner 
at present wholly incomprehensible. 
The treachery and ingratitude of 
Rossel are doubly conspicuous, from 
the consideration that after over- 
reaching his patron he was found 
incompetent to take his place, 
and almost on the morrow of his 
appointment threw up his cards 
and avowed himself unable to play 
out the game which he had refused 
to allow an abler man to finish. 
With Cluseret fell the hope or fear 
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of a military dictatorship, and the 
possibility of united councils among 
the Executive Ministers of the 
Commune. 

During the rule of Cluseret at 
the War Office an important decree 
had been passed by the Commune, 
professing to define, but in reality 
leaving more undefined than ever, 
the powers of the several Delegates. 
Thenceforth they were to be nine in 
number, and to exercise jurisdiction 
over the nine ministries or delegacies 
amongst whom the decree divided 
the whole executive functions of 
Government. To each ministry was 
appointed also a Committee, consist- 
ing of five members, the nature of 
whose relations with the Delegate 
was the subject of a fierce debate. 
The moderate party and those who 
saw no chance of making them- 
selves dictators wished the Com- 
mittee to be a check upon the 
Delegate; Cluseret and the ex- 
treme men were for setting up the 
authority of the Delegates above 
and out of reach of all interference 
from below them. The discussion, 
like many of those in the Commune, 
ended in no decision being arrived 
at: it was understood, of course, 
that the Commune should have a 
supervising and correcting power 
over all acts of each Delegate ; but 
as the authority of the Commune 
was, at best, an unwieldy and slow- 
moving power, its superiority did not 
imply any very seriouscheck. The 
escape of Rossel while the Com- 
mune was actually voting his arrest 
is an illustration of this remark. 

Immediately after the fall of 
Cluseret followed the appointment 
of the Committee of Public Safety 
—a power which it was expected, 
perhaps, owing to the historic terror 
of the name, would override and 
supersede the authority both of 
Delegates and committees of all 
kinds. Instead of this, however, 
it sank into the same rank with 
its fellow committees, and flickering 
forth now and then in proclama- 
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tions and decrees, relapsed always 
immediately into silence and insig- 
nificance. The old Central Commit- 
tee, which had been rather under a 
cloud since Cluseret’s assumption 
of power, started up into fresh life 
at his dismissal, and again began to 
meddle with military matters, and 
to worry the Delegate of War. As 
if committees could never be nu- 
merous enough, we had next on the 


. scene the Committee of War, a 


lumbering and useless body, whose 
interference or unmanageable assist- 
ance was equally troublesome to 
the War Minister, and drove the 
impatient and inexperienced young 
successor to Cluseret to an angry 
resignation. While these rapid 
changes were being effected in the 
important bureau of the War De- 
partment, other Delegates were car- 
rying on their duties, if not to the 
satisfaction of the public, at least 
without any very flagrant acts of 
folly or incompetency. It is too 
early at present to criticise the acts 
of internal administration which 
they carried out during their stay in 
office. When the history of the 
Communal Government of 1871 
shall have been made more fully 
known to us, it will be curious to 
note how far they have succeeded 
in carrying into practice in the 
several departments of the State 
the theoretic principles of their 
philosophy. 

Very interesting it would be, more- 
over, to compare the history of the 
modern Commune with that of its 
dreaded prototype in 1791. The si- 
milarities are many, and the former 
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always took the latter as its pattern 
and ideal. The differences between 
the two, which are also great, are 
such as one might reasonably ex- 
pect considering the advance in 
latter times of the Socialist ideas 
and of the positivism preached by 
Comte. As the causes of the first 
Communal Revolution were far’ 
stronger, so was its career far more 
vigorous and energetic. But no one 
thing is more peculiar in the his- 
tory of the Revolution, as in the 
history of the Prussian war, than 
the fact that no really great man 
has been floated to power by his 
exertions or his luck from amidst 
the confusion and disorder of these 
troubled times. There has been no 
Robespierre and no Marat in the 
Commune of 1871. In gazing on the 
dreary records of defeats, failures, 
and weaknesses, one is tempted to 
ask—is the old race of Frenchmen 
come t . an end for evermore ? 
Are the men of the greatest vigour 
and most dangerous ambition in 
France sunk to the level of Gam- 
betta and Cluseret? and is there 
no abler man than the iconoclast 
Pyat and the libel-monger Deles- 
cluze to become the right-hand 
man of the Commune? The acts 
of childish mischief and wanton 
folly in which the modern Com- 
mune have indulged are more con- 
temptible, if less criminal and dis- 
gusting, than the excesses of 1791 
and 1792. The follies of the Paris 
Government can only be palliated 
by comparison with the more egre- 
gious blunders of Versailles. 


E. B. M, 
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